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CENTRAL SCHOOL, WASHINGTONVILLE, N. Y. 


This new school building, designed for grade and high school activities, combined, is an example of present- 
day efforts of several associated school districts to secure one thoroughly modern, efficient school-plant, 
replacing a number of smaller schools. Consequently, only the best, most up-to-date equipment was installed. 
. . - Room temperatures are controlled accurately by 41 JOHNSON thermostats which operate valves on 
85 direct radiators and mixing dampers in 24 unit ventilating machines. ... Intake dampers at the ven- 
tilating units, together with dampers in roof ventilators, are opened and closed by remote switches, also 
a part of the JOHNSON installation. . . . A complete system of JOHNSON equipment operates dampers at 
the indirect heating and ventilating apparatus for the auditorium—gymnasium. . . . The architect was Mr. 
Galen H. Nichols,—the mechanical engineer, Mr. William A. Clifton,x—and the heating contractor, Cohn 
and Kramer, all of Albany, N. Y. 





Since 1885, JOHNSON automat:c temperature regulation systems have been an important part of the 
heating and ventilating systems in school buildings. Designed, manufactured, and installed by a single 
organization operating through direct branches in every part of the United States, JOHNSON apparatus 
has kept abreast of every change in heating and ventilating practice. 

Continual improvements have been made, as new and better materials became available. ‘*All-metal” 
apparatus, jewel bearings in thermostats, and “‘super-sensitive” instruments are examples of this develop- 
ment. Careful investigation and experimentation have led to new devices for air conditioning control and 
industrial processes, and to varied application of existing equipment. An experienced field force of 
engineers and mechanics has been trained, recognition of the fact that even the best apparatus must be 
applied and installed correctly. ““Progress” has been and is still the watchword. 

JOHNSON Dual Thermostats, an important step in this uv-to-the-minute policy, maintain a reduced, 
economy temperature throughout the building during non-occupancy periods. At times of partial occu- 
pancy, normal heating effect may be had in those rooms which are in use, carrying the rest of the building 
at a lower temperature. Separate steam mains are not required. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 4 7 N SO X 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HEAT CONTROL 








Branch Offices in all Principal Cities . .. 
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Description of any 

merchandise always 

claims the product 
described is 


“Best and Cheapest” 


Examine CLARIN chairs and 
get a truthful idea of 
their worth! 


SPACE No. G-23 
Atlantic City 





Clarin Mig. Co. 


4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 





For Greatest Economy 
Install Kewaunee Furniture 


When you select Kewaunee Furniture you not only equip your school 
with the most efficient laboratory furni- 
ture, but you buy furniture that will be 
eficient for many years. This finer fur- 
niture uses space most economically— 


NO RTON Controls Doors it promotes better work and better teach- 


ing, because it is pedagogically correct— 
- but best of all it handles more students 
at Fordson High School + +o 


At Fordson, Michigan, school authorities specified the “age sage agp therefore, is not 
NORTON Door Closer for positive control of the doors — ee eee eee 
but also the most economical furniture 
and practical economy as well. The names of other schools from point of first cost, years of service 
from coast to coast that are NORTON equipped make and efficiency in operation. 
an imposing list of the finer ecoenens anaes i wow tues Sebeemers, Benen: 
Your door closing problem will be solved with a Science, Vocational or Library Fur- 
NORTON installation. There is a model for your various niture to buy now, be sure to write 
needs. All are sturdily construct- for Kewaunee’s newest designs and 
ed, have two speed control, a eee eee 
two year guarantee and, for WRITE FOR LOCK FOLDER 
schools, a regulating screw to 
prevent student tampering. 





Two Student Domestic Science 
Table No. BL-78 





Kewaunee also makes a complete 





line of Master Keyed combination —_— Drawing 
Write for details or visit our padlocks and desk locks. Write for nae em ae a. 
Exhibit in Booth B-9 while at- our Lock Catalog today. No. K-45A 


tending the N. E. A. Convention 


aia ae. an, Sltammoed ig Cor 


am 
Exhibit LABORATORY = FURNITURE EXPERTS 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. sere er C. G. CAMPBELL, Pres. and Gen. 


N.E. A. 101 Li In St., K Wi 
Division of The Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company Convention ee ee eee ae 


Atlantic Cit Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ; Reb a. Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, IIl. 


R s : a is 
‘*Door Closers For All School Doors’’ es 8 cee Se 
». 
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PRINT YOUR OWN MAPS 


Here is something new in the school world. Every 
It saves time. It saves 


teacher should know about it. 
labor. It saves expense. It encourages neatness and better 


work-habits. Write us for information about our prepared 
stencil service. Nothing else like it. Here it is: At nominal 
cost we will supply your school with stencils on which 


accurate maps are already traced, ready for instant mimeo- 
Nicely drawn maps 


graphing—by hundreds or thousands. 
which are clear, clean-cut and accurate. Better maps done 


by experts! Also we have prepared stencils for seat-work books, 
Learn about 


athletic posters and for other school purposes. 
these new developments today. Full information, without obli- 
gation. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—or see your local 


representative, whose address is in your classified telephone book. 


MIMEOGRAPH \ 
\| 
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NEW—YALE COMBINATION PAD- 
LOCKS No. 579 (No. 589 with control 


key). Another outstanding YALE 
achievement with several exclusive 
features. 


YALE COMBINA- 
TION LOCKER 
LOCK No. L3369 
(L3379 with control key). 
partment or box lockers. 


For com- 






NEW—YALE CUMBINATION 
PADLOCK No. 429. An excellent 
lock at a moderate price. 






School Locker Locks 


at the 


CONVENTION 


E will have an interesting ex- 

hibit and working demonstra- 
tion of tnese and other YALE Locker 
Locks at the annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, February 23 
to 28th. 


Be sure to visit this Exhibit. You will 
find a cordial welcome at BOOTHS 
I-2 and I-3. 


school locker systems can be modern- 


It will show you how 


ized, how security can be greatly in- 


creased and supervision simplified. 


Members of our organization who 
are authorities on locker locks and 
locker systems will be there to an- 
swer any questions you may care to 


ask. Make it a point to visit us. 





YALE COMBINATION LOCKER LOCK 
No. L3374 Rotary dial, self-locking type 
with supervisory control key 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
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“Vanishing Door” 
WARDROBE 


Class X 


equipped with either 





“Jamb” type (as il- 
lustrated) or “Floor” 
type hinges. This is 
Class P wardrobe if 


made with flush doors. 


Frm an 


HARTFORD--- CONN 


May we send you the booklets 
on this subject? 












Tis not easy to clean under and 
around desks in a school room. 
Any architect or educator who 
has studied the subject will tell 
you that a powerful vacuum is 
the only method that will get the 
dirt and dust quickly and surely. 


That is why Spencer Central and 
Portable Vacuum Cleaning Sys- 
tems are used extensively in all 
kinds of schools. 


CONN The Portable shown above is de- 


signed for the school which can- 
not install the Central System. 
It uses the same tools, is easily 
moved about and cleans any sur- 
face, ceilings, floors or walls. 


@ 1048 





CLASSROOM WARDROBES 
High in Quality — Low in Cost 


Made to set in a recess flush with the wall. Plaster back, 
ends and ceiling. No partitions, but with mullions be- 
tween pairs of doors. Blackboards if required. Five-shelf 
bookcase instead of clothing equipment at no extra charge 
when desired. 

The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the doors are 
hung are made with double pivoted arms and swing the 
doors back into the wardrobe entirely out of the way. 
Simple—trouble-proof—and last as long as the building. 


Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knockdown, 
with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be 
nailed in place. The hinges are easier to put on than 


common butt hinges. The entire cost of installation is 
small. 


We make many other types of school wardrobes, fully 
illustrated and described in Catalog “N.” Send for your 
copy. 





W. L. EVANS 


WASHINGTON, 


INDIANA, 
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Los Angeles 


High School 
Los Angeles, California 





John C. Austin & 
Frederic M. Ashley 


ARCHITECTS 


Largest Los Angeles High School Used Only 
Maple for Classroom and Gymnasium Floors 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
the material for floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
questions that must be asked—and answered. 


Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 


Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 


“In considering the general finish and equipment 
for the largest and most costly high school 
erected in this district, the use of no other than 
Maple for flooring in class rooms was seriously 
thought of. 

The conclusion was the direct result of our ex- 
perience, covering a period of many years, in 
the construction of schools not alone in this 
city but at many points in Southern California. 


Nor have we limited the use of Maple to class 
rooms only, but have been highly pleased with 
it in the gymnasium for wainscoting as well as 
flooring. It is the only wood that will stand 
the test of time.” 


JOHN C. AUSTIN & FREDERIC M. ASHLEY, 


By A. F. Rosenheim 
Architects 





outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
— especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That’s why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Maple: 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 





This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 


* 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MEMA. Specify MFMA on the 
flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company Memphis, Tenn. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company Laona, Wis. 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Mitchell Brothers Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich. 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr.Co. Hermansville, Mich. 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


Let our Service and 
Research Department assist you with 
your flooring problems. 

Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


1780 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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DALMO-PINE CRAFT 





AWNING-TYPE WOOD WINDOWS 


Completely automatic is the 
Dalmo-Pine Craft window pic- 
tured at the left—a type installed 
in more than 1000 schools, and 
available only recently as a pre- 
fitted, factory-assembled unit. 


Window poles or manually- 
operated clutches are eliminated. 
All sash operate in unison by mo- 
tion of the lower sash, which dis- 
connects to provide desk-level 
ventilation control, and re-con- 
nects automatically when again 
opened to position occupied by 
upper vents. 





One, two, and three-sash units 
shipped ready to install. Weather- 
stripping optional. For complete de- 
tails and Architect’s specifications, 
Write to 


WHITE PINE SASH CO. 


Manufacturers of Precision Sash and Frames 
For More Than Twenty-five Years 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








| San Francisco College for Women. Architect, Henry A. Minton, San Francisco. Music rooms 


sound deadened with Cabot’s Double Ply “Quilt. 


Here’s an End 
To Music Confusion 


Here in this new college, students may practice in quiet concentration. 
No distracting sounds reach them from other practicing students because 
Cabot’s Double Ply Sound-Deadening “Quilt” is installed in the hollow 
metal partitions “with excellent results.’”” Cabot’s Sound-Deadening 
“Quilt” has a successful record of nearly a half century in making 
schools better for work and study, in keeping classrooms quiet. It is 
low in first cost, and does not deteriorate with age. If you are in- 
terested, send the coupon below for more information. 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


Soundproofs Floors and Partitions in Schools 










by ViN@\ VOX ev eviverlivey 


e7TINZ 
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Inc. 












141 MiLk STREET, Boston, Mass. 






Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet on Sound-Deadening 
in School-houses. 
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Have you seen... . 
Murphy’s 


ALGEBRA 
WORKBOOK 


It is made up of sixty-two (62) exercises, 
each complete within itself, covering all 
essential skills in first-year algebra. A 
complete treatment of graphs and an easy 
introduction to variables are included. 


You will find it particularly useful 
For a check on accomplishment 


For finding what the student needs to 
have stressed as an introduction to 
new work 


For determining what skills are not yet 
acquired 


For supplementary drill on essential 


skills 


For supervised study and unrestricted 
individual advancement. 


44 cents 


Bruece—Milwaukee 





ACCURACY DURABILITY 


No other 


INVESTMENT 
Pays Larger Dividends 


—than Powers Automatic Temperature 
Control for heating or ventilating systems. 


Fuel Savings that result from eliminating 
OVER-Heated rooms, often pay back 
the cost of Powers Control in 1 to 3 years. 


Better Health — Colds and other ills are 
reduced where temperature is Accurately 
controlled at the proper point. 


one Improved Efficiency—Correct room tem- 
Na peratures promote mental and physical 
wea efficiency. 


VA WRITE FOR ESTIMATE or phone our 
a nearest office (see your phone directory). 
ee 





THE POWERS REGULATOR CoO. 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


Chicago: 2721 Greenview Ave. New York: 231 E. 46th St. 


j OFFICES IN 43 CITIES i 
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Skyscrapers, like human beings, must 
breathe. In New York’s towering 85-story 
Empire State Building, for example, 40 
tons of air are inhaled and exhaled every 
minute, to insure comfortable and health- 
ful air conditions in all space below street 
level and up to the tower base. 


The powerful mechanical lungs which 
“breathe” this air are 52 Sturtevant Ven- 
tilating Fans. 


Great skyscrapers. One room offices. The 
world’s largest high school. Little rural 
schoolhouses. Famous vehicular tunnels 
such as the “Detroit-Canada” and Cali- 
fornia’s “Alameda”. These merely suggest 





Taree) 





40 TONS OF AIR PER MINUTE! 


the wide range of Sturtevant’s ventilating 
and air conditioning experience. 





Rueben A. Dake School, Irondequoit, N. Y., equipped 
with 22 Sturtevant Unit Ventilators. Architect and Engi- 
neer: Carl C. Ade, Rochester, N, Y. Contractor: Wm. C. 
Barber, Rochester, N, Y. 


To school officials, school boards and 
school architects, Sturtevant makes avail- 
able over 70 years of air engineering ex- 
perience...and equipment in both central 
system and unit types to exactly meet any 
school ventilation need. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill., 400 N. Michigan Avenue; San Francisco, 
Cal., 681 Market St. Branch Offices in 24 other cities 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO. of CANADA, Lid., GALT. 
Sales Offices in Toronto and Montreal 


Representatives in Principal Canadian Cities 


FOR 70 YEARS=SPECIALISTS IN AIR ENGINEERING 
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in Drinking 





Fountains 


As part of the equipment on P.W. A. or other projects 
be assured of long life satisfaction by specifying the 
Rundle-Spence line of school drinking fountains noted 








for appearance, sanitation and dependability. “Cut maintenance costs on your 


School officials and architects plan- 
ning new buildings or replacements in 
old ones will find the comprehensive 
R-S line adapted to their requirements. 


The models shown here are available 
in six attractive colors; and each foun- 
tain has the R-S angle stream non- 
squirting jet which extends above the 
bowl rim. The drinking water cannot 
possibly be contaminated in the event 
the drain becomes clogged. 


Whatever your needs for sanitary fountains 
and fixtures. RUNDLE-SPENCE has a 
model to meet your requirements. Check 
our catalog and specify RUNDLE-SPENCE. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
MFG. Co. 


445 NO. FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








pipe lines. Use Reading GPWI" 
Pipe wherever corrosion is bad. 


Vents, waste lines and down- 


spouts, always. Water, steam 
returns and other lines, often.” 


*GPWI— Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 


For complete information, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 


me Eee SS oe ee ee ee 





SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


ANY projects of areconstruction nature undertaken in recent times 


incite our admiration. 
The CCC program which is reclaiming an army of our idle men. 


The proposed projects that will substitute purposeful employment for 
the dole. 


The rebuilding of the slum districts of our cities. 


It has long been recognized that environment plays an important part in 
building morale. While people have generally been conscious of slum resi- 


dential sections, they have not recognized a similar condition in some 
school centers. 


Slums are condemned because of crowded housing conditions. 


City A has a high school building originally planned for 2,000 pupils with 
an enrollment of 3,000. 


Slums are condemned because buildings are insanitary, unsafe and 
unkempt. 


City B has a school presenting a hazard to health and safety. It is one of 
crumbling brick. The interior construction and supports are wood. There 


are no fire escapes—doors open inward. 
Slums are condemned because they are undesirable districts. 


City C has a school located in a neighborhood of slaughter houses and 
switch engines. 


Slums are condemned because basements used for living purposes are 


unhealthful. 


City D utilizes its basement rooms for school purposes either to avoid part 


time classes or reduce the number on part time. 


It may be argued that there are few such schools, but it would require 


more than courage to argue that there should be any. 


If there are—it does not call for argument, but remedy. 


RECONSTRUCTION 


National School Supplies & Equipment 


Association 


176 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 





February, 1935 
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A REMINDER FOR THE CONVENTION 


SOANIN NIN 
of GONVENIENGE 





In schools, where there is a peak load to be taken care of, 
this fountain, No. 3003, is fittingly appropriate. It has a capac- 
ity to meet such emergencies. It is exceptionally modern in 
its design, and even the projectors are further protected by 
the new safety guard shown in the illustration, which meets 
A. P. H. A. demands to the fullest. And best of all, it is a Hal- 
sey Taylor, which means it has practical automatic stream con- 
trol and two-stream projector; patented Halsey Taylor features! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CoO., WARREN, OHIO 





SPECIFY 


_bhalsay Taker. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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L Nesbit, Inc., 


@ The Park-Presidio Junior High 


CLIP AND SAVE THIS MEMO. 


Give THis MEMO TO SECRETARY 


Used in Ameriea’s Finest 
Schools and Colleges 





School, San Francisco (Resing & 


McGuinness, Architects) is equipped with a Telechron ADMR system 


consisting of 65 Telechron Clocks, 


6-circuit program clock, 


central 


control equipment and time stamps. A_ typical Telechron Clock 
installation. 


HOUSANDS of American students, 
from the first grades to college, rely 
on the dependable time service of Tele- 


chron Electric Clock Systems. 


Telechron electric clock systems are un- 
cannily accurate; driven by self-starting 
synchronous motors, they function with- 
out the need of a local master clock, 


branch circuit relays, or storage batteries. 


Telechron Electric Clock systems include 


Telechron Self-Starting Synchronous Clock Systems 


Distributed by 


STROMBERG ELECTRIC COMPANY 


221 West Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


Wall Clocks, Tower Clocks, Program In- 
struments, signal control boards, signals, 
and central control equipment of manual 
Also football, basket- 
other 


or automatic type. 
ball, hockey, and 


devices. 


sports timing 


There can be no better evidence of the 
high efficiency of all types of Telechron 
Clocks than the fact that over three 


million are now in use. 
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CUT YOUR WORKBOOK COSTS} 
USE DITTO INK 


PRINTED PRACTICE 
memes «6LESSONS..... 


in Ditto Reproducing 
Ink. The pages are 
perforated—ready 
to be torn out for 


alia tebe ‘Pees only one excuse for the existence of Ditto 
Ink Printed Practice Lessons—to provide the finest type of 








supplementary teaching materials at the lowest possible cost. 


The low cost of Ditto Practice Lessons is inherent in the 
Ditto method of duplicating. All Ditto Practice Lessons are 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink. They are “master” copies 
which when taken to your Ditto machine or to any other 
) SS + oo. Ee gelatine duplicator will reproduce 100 or more copies. 


Thus, one Ditto Practice Lesson Book is equivalent to 
Simply tear the 


Solel Mo aL gt 7 : 100 ordinary workbooks. The savings are obvious. 
perforation, take 
it to Ditto or any 


other hectograph ® 
duplicator and — methods within the reach of all. Whether yours is a rural 


Ditto Practice Lesson Books have placed modern teaching 


school or the most modern city school, Ditto and Ditto 


Practice Lessons will help you give your pupils the benefits 


3 


Reproduce 100 or ; 

more copies. One a all schools can afford them. 

Ditto Practice Les- ; 

son Book is equal ; Ditto Practice Lessons are prepared by master teachers 
to 100 ordinary : : ; A 

woskinneks. ae and edited by a competent editorial board. You are assured 


of the finest workbook materials. The price is so low that 


of the very latest techniques in instructional methods. 


You owe it to yourself as a progressive educator to investi- 
gate Ditto and Ditto Practice Lessons. Send the coupon for 
our new catalog ‘‘Emancipating the Teacher.” It describes 
eae ear ay OD completely Ditto’s Service to Schools and lists all of the 


Books now available books that are available. 
for—Wordstudy, 


Arithmetic, English, 

Geography, History, Re ee “ 
es : 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet ““Emancipating 

the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service 

to schools. No obligation, of course. 








eer ecceeeeececeeeeeee22""" 







ORIGINATORS OF WORKBOOKS PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK 
DITTO INCORPORATED HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A Periodical of School Administration 


Published on the first day of the month by 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
524-544 No. Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Showing Handsome 
Treasury Balances 


Eastern Office: 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Western Office: 
66 E. SOUTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NPLEASANT truths regarding the finan- 
cial situation, in which many school 
districts find themselves, cannot be ignored. 
They are widely heralded in the districts 
where the shortage of funds is serious, and 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Cover: An Entrance, Grade and High School, Kings Park, Long Island, 


they are occasions for taxpayers’ associations 
and self-seeking politicians to sound a note 


of alarm and to paint the financial picture 
New York co darker than it really is. 
ae BB a ee ee ee ee 13 But the most ardent pessimists can no 
H. M. Hutton longer fail to admit the increasing number 
A Co-operative Study of State Educational Problems..................... 14 of school systems which report “a hand- 
C. R. Maxwell some balance in the treasury” nor can they 
Some Functions and Responsibilities of a Board of Education 15 overlook the small but certain restorations 
Clyde B. Moore of salaries and instructional programs made 
Physical and Health Education in the Co-ordinated Program.......... 16 possible by the improving tax situation. 
William P. Uhler, Jr. Summer repairs on school buildings are 
Choosing Among the Three Types of Six-Year High Schools...... 18 being planned for 1935 in increasing num- 
L. R. Kilzer bers of cities and towns, and schoolmen are 
Types of School Administration in the Middle Atlantic States 19 no longer afraid to point to growing needs 
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A Co-operative Study of State Educational Problems 


C. R. Maxwell, College of Education, University 


The educational problems that confront any 
state at all times are many and diverse. How- 
ever, since the depression the major problems 
have been financial in nature. School support 
that had been adequate in the past has now 
broken down. The property tax which has been 
the major source of school revenue in the major- 
ity of states, due to decreases in valuation and 
in tax collections, has become inadequate for 
the maintenance of schools on their previous 
level. Decreases in revenue have resulted in 
curtailment of curricula, in failure to keep up 
the fabric of the school system, in supplying 
an inadequate number of textbooks, in purchas- 
ing fewer and inferior school supplies, and in 
a reduction of the number of teachers which 
has necessitated larger classes with less atten- 
tion to individual needs. The salaries of teach- 
ers in practically all school systems have been 
materially reduced. With all these forces op- 
erating, it has frequently been necessary to de- 
crease the length of the school term and in 
some states to close a considerable number of 
schools. 

At the session of the Wyoming State Legis- 
lature in 1933, an act was passed which em- 
powered the legislature to appoint a committee 
to investigate the organization of the state 
government and to make recommendations for 
reorganization to a special session of the legis- 
lature. The committee that was appointed se- 
lected Griffenhagen and Associates to make the 
survey. The survey staff comprised a group of 
persons from outside the state who were wholly 
unfamiliar with conditions in Wyoming. A 
major portion of the attention of the survey 
staff was given to education, and their recom- 
mendations were embodied in bills that were 
introduced in the special session. However, all 
of them were defeated. This was due in a large 
degree to the fact that the school people of the 
state had not been consulted, and the setup 
that was recommended, in the opinion of the 
school administrators, would have been inimi- 
cal to the future development of education in 
the state. 

The discussion of the proposed legislation 
aroused much interest among both school exec- 
utives and laymen. The executive committee of 
the Wyoming Education Association felt that 
accurate and exact information should be gath- 
ered by those persons who are familiar with the 
situation, and requested the University of Wyom- 
ing to offer during the summer session a course 
for school administrators on Wyoming Educa- 
tional Problems. In complying with this request, 
the staff of the College of Education outlined ten 
major problems which seemed to require most 
careful study. Nine were finally selected and 
made the basis of a seminar which was attended 
by approximately forty administrators, active in 
the various school systems of the state. The 
group was organized into nine committees for 
intensive study of each problem. University in- 
structors and members of the staff of the State 
Department of Education took part in the ini- 
tial presentation of the problems. The class 
met as a unit for two hours each day for five 
and one-half weeks, and each committee met 
for two or three hours each day in the study 
of its particular assignment. 

The nine problems selected for committee 
assignments were as follows: 

1. What should be the minimum educational pro- 
gram in Wyoming? 

2. What type of state aid is best adapted to Wyo- 
ming for the purpose of equalization of educational 
opportunity ? 

3. What sources of revenue should be utilized in 
financing the educational program? 


4. What type of local unit of school control should 
Wyoming adopt? 

5. What is the most efficient method of administer- 
ing pupil transportation in Wyoming? 

6. What should be the standard for teacher selec- 
tion, training, certification, salary, and retirement 
pensions ? 


7. What provisions should be made for supervision 
in the rural areas of the state? 

8. What provisions should be made for the isolated 
pupil in Wyoming? 

9. What provisions should be made relative to finan- 
cial and pupil records in the state? 


Each problem, after general presentation by 
the individual most familiar with it, was in- 
vestigated by a committee in the following 
way: (1) collection, evaluation, and presenta- 
tion of data on the present conditions in the 
state; (2) comparison of the situation in 
Wyoming with practices in other states and 
with the findings of experts in the field of 
school administration who had previously in- 
vestigated the specific problem; (3) formula- 
tion of a suitable plan or series of recommen- 
dations for improving the situation in the state 
that could be used as a basis for legislative ac- 
tion; and (4) consideration of the costs and 
economies which would accrue from such pro- 
posals. Each committee presented its recom- 
mendations to the group as a whole, and sev- 
eral hours were spent in general discussion. 
In some cases recommendations were accepted 
at the first presentation; in other instances the 
committee was asked to reconsider the problem 
and to make further proposals that would seem 
to meet the existing situation in a better way. 

At the close of the course, when each prob- 
lem had received adequate consideration from 
the group, an invitation was issued to school- 
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of Wyoming 


board members of the state to attend a day’s 
conference, at which the results of the class in- 
vestigations were briefly pointed out. This con- 
ference resulted in a formal organization of the 
school boards of the state. At this meeting it 
was decided to hold another one simultaneous 
with the meeting of the State Education Asso- 
ciation in October. 

The conduct of this course represented a de- 
parture from the usual type of seminar on edu- 
cational problems. Little time was spent in the 
discussion of theoretical principles of adminis- 
tration, but in the consideration of each prob- 
lem the fundamental philosophy of the duty 
of the state toward education was again and 
again emphasized. Undoubtedly, much more 
theory of school administration was assimilated 
in this course than if the approach had been 
more academic. 

At the close of the seminar it was decided 
that the most pressing educational problems in 
the state at the present time are: (1) need to 
establish a minimum educational program; (2) 
provision of state aid for the purpose of equal- 
ization of educational opportunity; (3) secur- 
ing new sources of revenue to supplement the 
present property tax, if an adequate program 
is to be maintained; and (4) adoption of a 
larger unit than the present district system for 
both support and control of the educational 
program. The study of the enlarged district 
plan indicated that it would greatly assist in 
the solution of other problems, such as efficient 
methods of administering pupil transportation, 
caring for isolated pupils, and supervising the 
work in rural areas. 

The results of the course were so valuable 
that the Wyoming Education Association 
printed two bulletins for distribution in the 
state. One bulletin gave the recommendations 
of the committee on each problem, together 
with a discussion of the basis for these recom- 
mendations. The other bulletin gave basic data 
for developing a plan to equalize educational 
opportunity through enlarged units of school 
administration. 

The experience of the past summer in the 
conduct of the seminar led the group that par- 
ticipated in it to request that the University of 
Wyoming offer each summer a course on state 
educational problems, conducted in a similar 
manner. The co-operative procedure followed 
by the State Education Association, the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, and the State Department 
of Education in making a careful study of the 
state educational program can be recommended 
whole-heartedly to other states. 


TALKING MOTION PICTURES SOLVE 
LUNCH-HOUR PROBLEM 


A successful use of talking motion pictures is made 
by the high school at Evanston, Ill. The school owns 
talking motion-picture machines which are used at 
noon during the lunch hour. A teacher, in discussing 
the use of the machines, recently wrote: 

“Since starting to give talkies, our pupils have been 
wild about the shows and we have good attendance 
even in good weather while they can play outdoors. 
The fact that these shows are given during their iunch 
period makes such success possible. 

“We have been delighted in the fact that no dis- 
ciplinary troubles have come up. The boys and girls 
have conducted themselves just as orderly as they 
would in a regular theater. Part of this is due to the 
fact that we have always used two projectors and no 
time has been wasted in starting on the second reel at 
the end of the first reel.” 

The chief use of the machines is, of course, the 
showing of regular educational films in the classrooms 
and auditoriums, but the effect on school discipline 
suggests the wider use of the motion-picture appa- 
ratus in high schools. 
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Some Functions and Responsibilities 
of a Board of Education 


Prof. Clyde B. Moore, Member, Board of Education, City of Ithaca, N. Y. 


The American school system is an essential 
part of our national life. Although the Con- 
stitution does not specifically refer to educa- 
tion, generous provisions are made for. it 
through the separate states. Long before any 
one dreamed of the United States as a republic 
founded upon democratic principles, the foun- 
dations had been laid for the promotion of pub- 
lic education as an integral part of our commu- 
nity life. Colonies and communities rising in the 
wilderness and along the frontier were less con- 
cerned with social castes and classes than with 
a wholesome social consciousness which could 
only come through an enlightened society. The 
conquest of a new continent, particularly in a 
period of the world’s history when man’s knowl- 
edge was advancing by leaps and bounds, could 
be successful only to the degree that the par- 
ticipants were enlightened. Each humble mem- 
ber was expected to accept responsibility and 
take a degree of initiative which was neither 
expected nor. necessary in our older civiliza- 
tions. “Strong backs and weak minds” might 
suffice for peasant classes following the dictates 
of landowners long ensconced in a highly clas- 
sified social system. European life, during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and to a 
degree down to the present time, was so com- 
pletely charted by tradition as well as through 
legal enactment, that social and civic respon- 
sibility among the lower classes was deemed 
unnecessary. Servants took their places in the 
organizations set up by their masters and per- 
formed their tasks without question — and, we 
may add, without imagination or initiative. 
But in the new world such a restraining and 
sustaining structure did not exist. As one moves 
to the frontiers in any field of effort, sheer 
ability rather than favored tradition must dom- 
inate, and in the actual frontier of an expand- 
ing civilization this is doubly so. In short, the 
exigencies of colonization absolutely required 
the promotion of systematic enlightenment and 
education. Schools were inevitable and as early 
as 1642 we find in Massachusetts a special 
colonial law regarding education. In it we find 
provision for what we term a board of educa- 
tion for, “in every towne ye chosen men” are 
“appointed for managing the prudentiall 
affaires” of the enterprise. Thus the American 
school board is actually a much older institu- 
tion than the United States. 


Democratic Character of Boards 


Representative government in its broader 
sense is indigenous to American culture. Our 
democratic ideals have sought expression 
through representative organization. It is our 
precious traditional heritage that each shall 
have an opportunity to give expression to wishes 
and opinions and in turn, that he shall be rep- 
resented in the councils of society by properly 
chosen representatives. Pure democratic delib- 
erations are impossible in large groups, but 
democratic principle of free expression on the 
part of each member, who in turn is duly rep- 
resented by a properly constituted body, is pos- 
sible. It is on this principle that our American 
life operates to a degree that is often astound- 
ing to those who live in a different type of so- 
cial and political culture. 

Boards of education are lay bodies selected 
by the people to represent them in the promo- 
tion of public education to meet the common 
needs. Although at times candidates are selected 
and supported on a partisan basis, the spirit of 


the people demands that partisanship shall not 
go beyond the formalities of nomination and 
election. The wholesome development of little 
children and the guidance of our youth are 
quite too close to the heart of our national life 
for us to tolerate for a moment anything other 
than wholehearted effort for the common good. 
Partnership may permit the building of high- 
ways which soon crumble and decay. They can 
be replaced. Even our banking institutions may 
fail because of selfish political manipulation, 
and yet savings may again be assembled and 
fortunes rebuilt. But the loss of educational op- 
portunity during the precious period of youth 
—even to a degree — leaves both individual 
and social scars which can never be wholly 
effaced. Boards of education must face these 
facts and realize that there is no more serious 
or solemn obligation assumed by the representa- 
tives of the public, than that of the trustee in 
public education. 


Some Functions of Boards 


It is the responsibility of each member of a 
board of education to recognize the fact that he 
is to function officially only in conjunction with 
his associates. The board is a representative 
legislative body of great power and in it as a 
board, reposes grave responsibility; but a 
member out of session must play the role of 
the private citizen — attentive to and interested 
in the common good, but rising quite above the 
assumption of legal responsibilities for the 
board as a body. School patrons sometimes em- 
barrass and even injure a just cause by failing 
to present it to a board in due form. Represen- 
tations of any kind should be presented to the 
properly constituted officials or representatives 
of the board and not to an individual member 
out of session. Functionally a board of educa- 
tion is in existence only when it is in session. 

It is a prime function of a board of educa- 
tion to be sensitive to the larger and growing 
educational needs of the community. Routine 
is not enough. The public has a right to expect 
of its board of education an alertness to chang- 
ing needs, a vision of the potential educational 
capacities of the community, and the wisdom 
sand the courage to bring their visions to a prac- 
tical reality. The board member who confines 
his thinking to a broken window, the merits of 
various brands of chalk, or worse yet, to ex- 
plaining his own achievements when taught by 
the methods of the good old days, is missing 
his opporunities. There were good old days, 
and I hasten to say that most school-board 
members I have known have been fine and 
worthy products of them, but let them be con- 
tent to express these good qualities of yester- 
day by example and strive to envisage a better 
school for tomorrow. 

It is a responsibility of the board of educa- 
tion to assist the people of the community to 
understand that education is a state function 
and not merely a local enterprise. This is a 
fact that is easily overlooked. Local pride is a 
powerful force and so long as'it operates in 
proper channels all goes well, but the moment 
it leads to selfish competition the effects are 
bad. Education in the best sense of the term 
flourishes best when it is deeply rooted in the 
common culture. Local pride alone will not suf- 
fice. In education as in few other fields must 
we accept the responsibility of being if not our 
brother’s keeper then certainly our brother’s 
brother. Such a responsibility cannot end at 
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the border of a school district. It is not a mat- 
ter of competition among local communities but 
rather a co-operative spirit the influence of 
which must be indefinitely extended. : 


Finance Responsibilities 


The board of education is responsible for the 
raising and disbursement of school funds. 
Schools cannot be maintained without money, 
and it is no small task to find it. Through the 
decades we have evolved an intricate system of 
taxation. for the support of education. Laws 
governing this function constitute volumes in 
and of themselves. They are at once both direc- 
tive and restrictive. Certain laws governing the 
board of education are mandatory. They are 
rigid and clear and must be observed to the 
letter, for they govern the most basic means 
of which we know for the stabilization of so- 
ciety. They embody the guiding principles 
which have emerged through the long years of 
our educational experience and are not lightly 
to be put aside. 

State laws, however, are not enough to pro- 
mote the educational program of a dynamic 
people. In a sense, they provide for only the 
minimum essentials. They are good as far as 
they go, but traditionally and legally the gen- 
eral assumption is that they shall be richly sup- 
plemented through the efforts of boards of edu- 
cation. The good board of education assumes 
this obligation and gives its best efforts toward 
the most appropriate means of raising adequate 
funds and renders a strict accountability in 
their disbursement. 

The board of education is responsible for the 
examination and approval of the annual budget. 
The board of education is here the point of 
contact among numerous interests. There are 
the children with their innumerable needs; their 
parents and their wishes regardless of economic 
status; the employed staff of teachers, custo- 
dians, principals, specialists, and the rest; tax- 
payers who are not patrons of the schools and 
numerous groups and organizations all of whom 
look to the board of education for a just and 
equitable budget in the light of all community 
needs. By its nature, on the one hand, it must 
be an outgrowth of the most careful study of 
educational needs, and on the other, must be 
kept within the bounds which enlightened pub- 
lic opinion will support. 

It is the function of the board of education 
to lay out the genera! plan of the educational 
program of a community. To accomplish the 
high purpose which the public has a right to 
expect of it, a board of education must be made 
up of men and women of vision and insight. It 
is not enough that they shall perform the rou- 
tine duties prescribed by law or rule. They, as 
the properly constituted lay body, representing 
all the people of the community, owe it to the 
cause they serve to bring to bear their com- 
bined efforts and abilities in projecting the most 
appropriate and desirable plan of which the 
community can conceive.! In projecting such a 
plan, the board does not act in a professional 
or technical sense. These tasks must be dele- 
gated to the appropriate experts under the di- 
rection of the superintendent of schools. Boards 
of education properly seek buildings and 
grounds appropriate to community needs as to 
design, location, safety, and beauty, but the 
technical details must be the responsibility of 
competent architects and their technical asso- 
ciates. Boards of education seek health at its 
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maximum for every child, teacher, and em- 
ployee of the board, but the techniques for at- 
taining such an end must be provided by those 
professionally competent. And so the lines will 
run in scores of cases. The board as -representa- 
tives of the community will point the way for 
the common good and then through the agen- 
cies of the professionally competent bring the 
progressive program to a happy conclusion. 


The Board and the Superintendent 


One of the greatest responsibilities of a board 
of education is the selection of a superintendent 
of schools. He is the responsible professional 
agent of the board who executes in all its details 
the educational program of the community. The 
wise board assigns to him a remarkable degree 
of authority, but this authority is, in turn, al- 
ways fully counterbalanced by demanding com- 
pensating results. A board cannot properly 
function in executive matters but it can make 
possible by wise selection and appropriate as- 
signment of responsibilities a comprehensive 
and integrated program of educational prog- 
ress. As a board it may represent all the varied 
interests of the community. It may be composed 
of men and women of exceptional ability and 
unquestioned integrity. Each may, without ex- 
ception, possess vision, courage, and a sensitive 
consciousness of the common good, but for 
them as a board to put these ideas and ideals 
into practice, they must depend upon the su- 
perintendent. Probably no other criterion is 
more significant in determining the well-being 
of a school system than that of the cordial good 


When a school accepts the principle of the 
whole school for the whole child and places in 
a leading position in its list of objectives the 
conservation and upbuilding of health, it will 
find in the co-ordinated physical- and health- 
education department an effective type of or- 
ganization as one means of reaching its objec- 
tives. 

The department of physical and health edu- 
cation, responsible for all the health phases of 
the educational program, should be headed by 
a person trained in physical and health educa- 
tion and in educational administration. If he 
has an M.D. degree in addition, so much the 
better, but the physician without educational 
training is not the man for the job. It calls for 
a person whose outlook is educational rather 
than curative. 

The department should be responsible for 
health protection, health correction, and health 
promotion. The first includes the hygiene of in- 
struction, the sanitation of school buildings, 
the organization of the school and curriculum 
in accordance with the laws of hygiene and 
safety, teacher health, the health examination 
and daily health inspection of children, the con- 
trol of communicable disease, the supervision 
of pupil safety, and the supervision of the 
health of the athletes. 

The corrective phase includes follow-up work 
to insure the correction of defects, the adapta- 
tion of the work of individual pupils when 
needed, assignment to special classes, and co- 
operation with clinical agencies. 

Health promotion includes instruction and 
training in safe and healthful living, provision 
in the classroom for the application of the prin- 
ciples of physical and mental health, a well- 
planned program in physical education, includ- 
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will and confidence existing between the board 
and the superintendent. 

A “function of the board of education which 
rises above formal organization, legal direction, 
and even the responsibility for insuring the reg- 
ular operation of the school system is the fos- 
tering of a wholesome morale on the part of 
everyone concerned with the schools. Here is, 
to my mind, the deepest and most serious re- 
sponsibility of them all. It is as subtle as it is 
serious. It is not controlled by legal enactment, 
and the mere letter of the law does not touch 
it. Rather does it rise to the realm of the spir- 
itual, and yet it is by nature as sturdy, as 
strong, and as real as any building ever erected. 


\Boards of education do not just happen. They 


have been evolved through the decades — sup- 
ported by law and by public opinion. They are 
at times called upon to bear tremendous re- 
sponsibilities during periods of distressing dis- 
turbances and strain. As they rise to the occa- 
sion, their greatest virtues may be found in 
quiet courage, mildness of manner, thoughtful- 
ness, and the dignified, though unflinching, re- 
fusal to become a party to a policy that is 
small, mean, or inimical to the common good. 

In times of stress a board of education can 
build morale into the lives of all concerned as 
no other group of individuals connected with 
our schools can| Theirs is the strategic position. 
If they hold steady and proceed with high pur- 
pose their spirit becomes happily infectious. It 
is revealed in the confidence of the great pub- 
lic, critical though it may be, as it progresses 
through the exigencies of difficult times. But 






Physical and Health Education zz the Co-ordinated 


Program 


William P. Ubler, Jr., Assistant Director of Physical and Health Education, Trenton, New Jersey 


ing athletics and leisure-time recreational ac- 
tivities, and organization of the mid-session and 
midday lunch.’ 


An Educational Undertaking 


Obviously this is a job for an educator and 
an administrator. It will be his responsibility to 
organize a council of representatives of all the 
various school departments. In this council 
matters of school health will be discussed, pol- 
icies established, and from here radiates an in- 
fluence permeating and integrating all the 
health work in the school. 

In many school systems physical education 
and health education are not under a single 
administrator. In considering why the co-ordi- 
nated program is superior, it would be well to 
review the aims in health education and in 
physical education and to ascertain wherein 
they are closely related or identical. 

The aims of health education are: 

“To instruct children and youth so that they 
may conserve and improve their own health. 

“To establish in them the habits and prin- 
ciples of living which throughout their school 
life, and in later years, will assure that abun- 
dant vigor and vitality which provides the basis 
for the greatest possible happiness and service 
in personal, family, and community life. 

“To influence parents and other adults, 
through the health-education program for chil- 
dren, to better habits and attitude, so that the 
schools may become an effective agency for the 
promotion of the social aspects of health edu- 
cation in the family and community as well 
as in the school itself. 





1Principles of Health and Safety Education, Division of Phys- 
ical and Health Education, New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction, 1932. 
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the great service lies not with the older genera- 
tion} Boards of education deal in futures and 
are committed to the days to come. They en- 
visage a better citizenry than has as yet been 
produced. They are sensitive to the personal- 
ities which through the public schools are creat- 
ing this citizenry. They know that teachers may 
teach more through their manners, attitudes, 
and looks than through books. That teacher 
who is fearful that in times of stress, difficulty, 
and need she will not receive the full support 
of the system of which she is a part is — 
whether she wills it or not — implanting into 
the lives of her pupils subtle bits of fear, sus- 
picion, shaken confidence, and even hatred it- 
self. The formalities of arithmetic may be well 
taught, but if the morale of the school staff is 
undermined the formalities count for little in 
comparison. Morale and morals are often not 
far apart, and it is in such situations as these 
that they become all but identical. 

' Buildings must be erected and equipped; 
courses of study provided; auxiliary services 
supplied and programs maintained;, but the 
morale of every person who plays any part in 
promoting the well-being of our children — 
teachers, parents, principals, supervisors, even 
the custodians and more obscure workers — is 
a serious responsibility which the board of edu- 
cation must assume. It is a responsibility as 
subtle as the air we breathe and likewise as in- 
escapable. It tests manhood and womanhood at 
their best, and I believe constitutes the gravest 
and yet the happiest responsibility placed upon 
a board of education. 






“To improve the individual and community 
life of the future; to insure a better second 
generation, and a still better third generation; 
a healthier and fitter nation and race.’” 

In addition as stated by Williams and 
Brownell, ““The purpose of health education is 
to secure wholesome environmental conditions 
and processes for school children, to protect 
them by scientific methods against communica- 
ble disease and the hazards of growth and de- 
velopment, and to instruct them in scientific 
ways of living in which habits, skills, attitudes, 
and knowledge will have significant relation- 
ships.’”* 

On the other hand, physical education has 
for its aim, “. . . to provide skilled leadership 
and adequate facilities that will afford an op- 
portunity for the individual or group to act in 
situations that are physically wholesome, men- 
tally stimulating and satisfying, and socially 
sound,”’* and for its objectives: 

“., . the development of the organic system 
of the individual through the physical activities, 

“. , . the development of the neuromuscular 
system in general, and particularly in its rela- 
tion to control over certain fundamental skills, 

“. , . the development of certain attitudes 
toward physical activity generally and toward 
play particularly, 

“., . the development of standards. . . .”* 


2Health Education, Report of the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education, The National Education Association and 
The American Medical Association, 1925, page 7. 

3Williams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L., Health and Physical 
Education, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 
City, 1930, page 4. 

‘Williams, J. F., Principles of Physical Education, W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1930, page 284. 

SWilliams, J. F., and Brownell, C. L., Health and Physical 
Education, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York 
City, 1930, page 73. 
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CORRECT BODY MECHANICS IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF A CO-ORDINATED PROGRAM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
(A SIXTH-GRADE CLASS IN YORKSHIP SCHOOL, CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY) 


Related Aims and Objectives 


It is seen that whereas health education, 
through instruction, aims at habits, skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge with significant relation- 
ships, physical education aims through its 
leadership to develop these very characteristics. 
Health education aims to give instruction re- 
sulting in conservation and improvement of 
health; physical education aims to put that in- 
struction to work for the development of or- 
ganic vigor. Health education aims to influence 
for the promotion of the social aspects; physi- 
cal education provides the laboratory where 
under adequate leadership these social qualities 
are exercised and developed. Health education 
aims through the conservation of health to im- 
prove individual and community life for the 
present and the future; physical education 
through the appeal of its activities and its 
training for leisure-time pursuits provides the 
strongest possible basis for self-initiation in 
healthful living on the part of the pupils. The 
observance of health practices which require 
personal initiative effort and self-denial may 
not of themselves provide immediate satisfac- 
tion, but when considered as a conditioning 
process upon the results of which depend satis- 
factions in physical accomplishment, they be- 
come a dynamic force in the pupil’s living. As 
an extreme illustration, witness the severe reg- 
imen of training to which the aspiring athlete 
voluntarily submits himself. This principle 
holds good in varying degrees and in direct pro- 
portion to our ability to provide a program 
challenging to the interests of the pupil through 
physical-education activities. Herein lies the 
psychological basis of the tie-up between the 
teaching of health in the classroom and the 
laboratory process of putting this teaching in- 
to practice. That the following of health prac- 
tices is not inherently satisfying constitutes no 
insurmountable barrier to successful health 
teaching, when instruction is co-ordinated with 
activities. On the playfield and in the gymna- 
sium the pupil is led to realize the relationship 
between the physical accomplishment he de- 
sires and the physical condition produced by 
healthful living. He will follow health rules 
just so long as he feels they have something to 
give him. In establishing the consciousness of 
this tie-up, lies the physical and health educa- 
tor’s golden opportunity. 


A Major Educational Work 


Physical education aims to provide oppor- 
tunities to act in situations physically whole- 
some. Health education aims to insure the con- 
ditions that make this type of environment pos- 
sible. With this objective in mind, the recom- 
mendations of the school physician and the 
activities of the director of physical and health 
education would be toward the elimination of 
some of the conditions that exist today. No 
longer would physical-education classes be held 
in dark, dusty courts or on playgrounds that 
in wet weather resemble the Dismal Swamp 
and in dry weather, the Sahara Desert. The 
improved health consciousness of school ad- 
ministrators and of the general public under 
the influence of a co-ordinated health program 
should make such a situation impossible. This 
type of organization should eventually result 
in all new gymnasiums being constructed above 
grade, with ample ventilation and sunlight, with 
no safety hazards, with ample bathing and 
locker facilities, and with acoustics planned to 
eliminate the nerve-wracking din so common in 
many of our present structures. 

As an administrative objective, health looms 
large on the physical-education horizon. In the 
co-ordinated program the instructor of physical 
education, keeping the health of his pupils in 
mind, looks to the physician for information to 
be used as a basis for the classification of pu- 
pils in accordance with individual needs. Pupils 
physically handicapped will be given prescrip- 
tions for activity suited to their special require- 
ments. Those in need of correctives will be as- 
signed to that type of program. Applicants for 
varsity or other teams will be carefully exam- 
ined for fitness and advised on the basis of the 
findings. 


Related Services of Doctors and Teachers 


On the other hand, assistance in locating pu- 
pils needing immediate and special attention 
will be given the physician by the physical 
educator. In his classes, the unusual case will 
attract his attention and will be referred to 
the proper authorities. By the exchange of in- 
formation between the classroom teacher and 
the teacher of physical education better serv- 
ice will be rendered the diffident or retiring in- 
dividual. The physical educator can be of spe- 
cial value in helping with behavior problems 


which have been referred to the psychiatrist for 
solution. His co-operation is indicated in cases 
of this type, for no one better than he can get 
close to the pupils. He has the best opportunity 
to know the pupils on a friendly and personal 
basis, as the playfield is usually more conducive 
to this relationship than is the classroom. De- 
viations from the normal of whatsoever type. 
when observed by the physical educator are re- 
ferred to the physician, nurse, dentist, psy- 
chiatrist, or psychologist as the nature of the 
case indicates. 

The work of the physical educator can be 
more intelligently performed and more effi- 
ciently accomplished by co-operation with the 
other branches of the service. 

The principle of co-ordination has been ac- 
cepted as sound educational administration. 
Present trends indicate that increasingly will 
all the health forces of the school be integrated 
and co-ordinated that the whole school may 
serve the whole child. 


Co-ordinated Programs in New Jersey 


In Montclair and Trenton, New Jersey, the 
principle of co-ordination has been applied. As 
an illustration of how it operates, the following 
data have been obtained from Mr. Franklin G. 
Armstrong, the director of the department in 
Montclair. 

At the head of the department is the direc- 
tor. Under him are three medical doctors, one 
dentist, all on part time, and a dentist’s assis- 
tant, who devotes part of her time to that serv- 
ice and the balance to secretarial work in the 
department. On full time there are four nurses, 
an attendance officer, a teacher for crippled 
children, twelve teachers of physical education, 
and a supervisor for the elementary grades. In 
addition, the director and a staff of nine con- 
duct the city-wide recreational program. 

This department is responsible for the pro- 
gram of health protection, health correction, 
and health instruction; for physical education 
including the recreational program; for the in- 
struction of crippled children in their homes; 
for the placement of those needing special at- 
tention in relation to sight-saving, deafness, or 
speech defects; for the activities of the attend- 
ance officer; and in fact for all activities that 
relate to the health and well-being of the pupils 


in the schools. 
(Concluded on Page 74) 





Choosing Among the Three Types of Six-Year 


In the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
for December, 1934,’ the writer described in 
detail each of the three types of six-year high 
schools, namely, (1) the undivided six-year 
high school, (2) the junior-senior high school 
composed of two closely connected units or di- 
visions of three years each, and (3) the junior- 
senior high school composed of two closely con- 
nected units of two and four years, respectively. 

If a board of education and its superintend- 
ent have decided to provide a six-year high 
school, they are immediately confronted with 
the task of making a choice among the three 
types. There is still lack of agreement concern- 
ing the maximum size (enrollment) which a 
six-year high school may reach before it is ad- 
visable to substitute a junior-senior high school 
for an undivided six-year high school. This 
figure is often placed, more or less arbitrarily, 
at approximately 500. Much smaller schools 
sometimes use the junior-senior plan, and much 
larger ones use the undivided plan. Collinwood 
High School, of Cleveland, Ohio, is an example 
of the latter. In spite of the fact that it now 
enrolls over 5,000 pupils, it is strictly an un- 
divided six-year high school. 

One of the bulletins growing out of the recent 
National Survey of Secondary Education? gives 
considerable information relative to the choices 
which have been made by boards of education 
and superintendents. Many of the data which 
follow have been obtained from the pages of 
that bulletin. 

A total of 3,019 of the 5,619 reorganized 
high schools for white pupils in 1929-30 were 
six-year high schools. These were distributed as 
follows: 1,446 undivided six-year high schools. 
936 junior-senior high schools organized on 
the 3-3 plan, and 637 junior-senior high schools 
organized on the 2-4 plan. In other words, ap- 
proximately 54 per cent of all reorganized high 
schools for white pupils in 1929-30 were six- 
year high schools. It is interesting to note that 
47.9 per cent of all six-year high schools for 
white pupils were undivided, 31 per cent were 
junior-senior high schools of the 3-3 type, and 
21.1 per cent were junior-senior high schools 
of the 2-4 type. It should be kept clearly in 
mind throughout this discussion that separate 
junior high schools and separate senior high 
schools are not considered parts of six-year high 
schools. 

The United States Office of Education* re- 
cently pointed out that the undivided five-year 
and six-year high schools have shown the most 
convincing increase, and that their number 
more than double during the biennium 1926- 
28. In 1928 only 32 (2.7 per cent) of all un- 
divided high schools for white pupils were six- 
year high schools incorporating grades 6 to 11 
while 925 (77 per cent) of all undivided high 
schools for white pupils were six-year high 
schools incorporating grades 7 to 12. 

According to the North Central Association 
Quarterly for June, 1932, the undivided high 
schools are increasing most rapidly in school 
systems enrolling under 500 high-school pupils, 
although there were at that time in the North 
Central Association 84 undivided high schools 
enrolling 500 or more pupils, and 33 enrolling 
1,000 or more pupils. 

“Types of Six-Year High Schools.” 

2U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 5, The Re- 
organization of Secondary Education. 

8U. S. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. Biennial 


Survey of Education in the United States, 1928-1930, Vol. I, 
Chapt. III, pages 2-6. 


High Schools 


Approximately 75 per cent of the undivided 
six-year high schools for white pupils are found 
in communities of fewer than 2,500 population, 
and only 4 per cent of their number are found 
in cities of more than 30,000 population. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the junior-senior 
high schools for white pupils are found in com- 
munities of fewer than 10,000 population. A 
larger percentage of the 2—4 junior-senior high 
schools than of the 3-3 junior-senior high 
schools is found in rural and village commu- 
nities. 

Table I shows that 53.6 per cent of all the 
high schools in the United States for white 
pupils in 1929-30 enrolled fewer than 100 pu- 
pils, 74.4 per cent enrolled fewer than 200 
pupils, and 11.5 per cent enrolled 500 or more 
pupils. It is interesting to compare the enroll- 
ments of each of the three types of six-year 
high schools with those just given for all high 
schools and with each other. It is found that 
23.5 per cent of the undivided six-year high 
schools for white pupils enrolled fewer than 
100 pupils, that 64.9 per cent enrolled fewer 
than Z00 pupils, and that 11 per cent enrolled 
500 or more pupils. Of the 2-4 type junior- 
senior high schools for white pupils, 21.3 per 
cent enrolled fewer than 100 pupils, 55.3 per 
cent enrolled fewer than 200 pupils, and 10.5 
per cent enrolled 500 or more pupils. Of the 
3-3 type junior-senior high schools for white 
pupils, 15.1 per cent enrolled fewer than 100 
pupils, 45.9 per cent enrolled fewer than 200 
pupils, and 20.3 per cent enrolled 500 or more 
pupils. 





TABLE I. Enrollment in Six-Year High Schools 
for White Pupils, 1929-30 
(Compared with Enrollment in All High Schools, 
Combined) 
Per Cent of Schools that Enrolled 
Fewer Fewer 500 
Than 100 Than 200 or More 
Pupils Pupils Pupils 
53.6 74.4 11.5 
23.5 64.9 11.0 
ais 55.3 10.5 
15.1 45.9 20.3 


Type of High School 


All high schools 
Undivided 6-year 
Junior-Senior (2-4) 
Junior-Senior (3-3) 





Table I shows clearly that each of the three 
types of six-year high schools covers all size 
groups from schools with small enrollment to 
schools with large enrollment. 

In the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, an attempt was made to evaluate vari- 
ous types of reorganized high schools on the 
bases of comprehensiveness and consistency of 
organization. By comprehensiveness is meant 
the total number of specific practices in effect 
in a school in connection with any single feature 
of organization. By consistency of organization 
is meant the extent to which a school makes 
adequate provision for all of its major features 
at once. It was assumed that a school which 
does approximately equal justice to all of its 
major features is better organized than a school 
which builds up certain features at the expense 
of others. The major features of organization 
referred to are: 

1. The admission and promotion of pupils. 

2. The arrangement of instruction, in terms of 
departmentalization, the size of classes, the length 
of school sessions, the use of standardized tests, 
and the adoption of special schemes which make 
possible direct attention to individual differences. 

3. The scope and arrangement (but not the de- 
tailed content) of the program of studies. 

4. The scope and arrangement (but not the de- 


tailed content) of the program of extracurricular 
activities. 
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5. The school’s provisions for the educational 
and vocational guidance of its pupils. 

6. Provisions for the articulation of the school 
with other school units. 

7. The composition of the teaching staff. 

8. Arrangements for the supervision of instruc- 
tion. 

9. The school’s housing and equipment. 

The following is quoted verbatim from the 
National Survey of Secondary Education‘ in 
order that light may be shed upon the compara- 
tive merits of the three types of six-year high 
schools: 

Undivided 6-year schools. Most common in very 
small secondary-school systems are the reorgan- 
ized schools in which the six secondary-school 
grades are administered as a single unit. Compared 
with other schools of equivalent size, undivided 6- 
year schools are outstanding in both comprehen- 
siveness and consistency of organization. They tend 
to be surpassed in these respects only by the 3-3 
plan junior-senior high schools, and they fall be- 
low these schools by a small margin, only. Their 
chief strength lies not merely in their obvious ad- 
vantage with respect to articulation, but in their 
provisions for guidance, in the composition of their 
teaching staffs, and in their arrangements for su- 
pervision. 

The smallest of the 6-year schools seem to be 
subject to a tendency to subordinate the organiza- 
tion of their junior-high-school grades in some de- 
gree to that of the senior-high-school grades. In 
spite of this tendency, the organization of their 
junior units is generally superior both in compre- 
hensiveness and in consistency to that of separate 
junior high schools of equivalent size. 

Three-three plan junior-senior high schools. The 
three-three plan junior-senior high schools, repre- 
senting a compromise type of organization between 
the separate junior and senior high schools and the 
undivided 6-year schools, are found in both large 
and small school systems. Data are not available 
for enough junior-senior high schools enrolling 
more than 2,000 pupils to allow group analyses of 
schools of this size. Below this upper limit large 
junior-senior schools tend to be more comprehen- 
sively organized and more consistent in their or- 
ganization than separate schools of comparable 
size. Small junior-senior schools tend likewise to 
be superior to small 6-year schools, though their 
advantage over the 6-year organization is less 
clearly marked than their advantage over the sep- 
arate 3-year schools. 

The organization of the 3-3 plan junior-senior 
high schools stands out, in fact, above that of al! 
the other types of secondary schools examined. 
Like the undivided 6-year schools, the junior-sen- 
ior high schools provide especially comprehensive 
arrangements for articulation between the junior 
and senior units. The junior-senior schools excel 
also in the comprehensiveness of their organiza- 
tion of instruction, their senior-high-school pro- 
grams of studies, their extracurriculums for both 
junior- and senior-high-school grades, their arrange- 
ments for guidance, and their supervisory pro- 
grams in the senior high school. The advantage of 
these schools with respect to consistency of organ- 
ization is even greater than their advantages in 
comprehensiveness. As compared with all other 
types of schools excepting the undivided 6-year 
schools, the proportion of junior-senior high 
schools attaining a desirable standard of consist- 
ency is not less than 4 to 1. 

Two-four plan reorganized schools. Separate 
junior and senior high schools and combined jun- 
ior-senior high schools administered on a 6-2-4 
basis are as a group the least comprehensively or- 
ganized of the various types of reorganized schools 
investigated. Schools of this type seem to vary 
markedly in their particular strengths and weak- 
nesses. The range in their practice is indeed al- 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
4U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. Op. cit., 
pages 241-243. 
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Types of School Administration zm the Middle 


There are six states in the group designated 
as New England; no more, no less, and there 
is no difference of opinion about it. Geog- 
raphies, atlases, histories, and all other books 
using the term New England agree. Likewise 
the states are very much alike, the people are 
more alike, and the customs and traditions are 
most alike, in all the New England States. 
Here we have a natural, homogeneous section 
or region. Now the story is quite different when 
we come to the Middle Atlantic States. Some 
authors include in this section, only New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Others add 
Delaware and Maryland; and still others add 
Virginia and West Virginia. For this study all 
seven states are included. It would be hard io 
pick out seven other states which vary as much 
as do these seven adjoining states. There are 
great differences in size and population as 
shown in the following table. 


Size in Population 


No. of 


State Sq. Miles 1930 Counties 
New VO 24.665 49,200 15,588,066 62 
New Jersey ...... 8,200 4,041,334 21 
Pennsylvania ..... 45,100 9,631,350 66 
DGGE cnc ccens 2.400 238,380 3 
Maryland ....... 12,300 1,631,526 24 
i ee 42,600 2,421,851 100 

1,729,205 55 


West Virginia .... 24,200 





The combined area of these seven states is 
about equal to the area of Colorado and Kansas. 

Greater differences exist in the plans of 
school administration and supervision. New 
York has the district superintendent, somewhat 
like that found in New England. New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania have county superintendents, 
but these states are a good ways from having 
a county unit system of school administration. 
Delaware has a state unit. Maryland has per- 
haps the best system of county unit to be 
found anywhere. Virginia has a combination 
county and district system, while West Virginia 
has a county unit system. 

The dominant basis of apportioning state 
school funds in the seven states is as follows: 


State Basis of Apportionment 

a. ne Per. teacher 

New Jersey .......... Taxes where paid 

Pennsylvania ......... Per teacher 

PEE pte vscesce ian Enrollment for fixed peri- 
od on state-wide basis. 

PD watexsdianes School census 

VE oh oe RAEN School census 

West Virginia ........ Per teacher 


No other group of states have had more sur- 
veys and commissions than have these seven 
states. These surveys have usually been made 
by outside experts. The reports are valuable 
publications. This work has been expensive and 
results have often been disappointing. The 
Delaware survey, in 1921, produced the greatest 
change; as the old system was entirely scrapped 
and a new code with fundamental changes re- 
sulted. No fundamental changes appeared in 
Virginia between the first and the second state 
surveys. In New Jersey, neither of the state 
surveys have so far had-any apparent effects, 
except in an academic way. We probably know 
better what changes we ought to make in our 
school laws; but so far we have been marking 
time. 


New York 


New York is the only state which designates 
its educational department as a university. The 
University of the State of New York is the 
official title of the state department of educa- 


Atlantic States 


Ernest C. Witham, Rutgers University 





This is the second of an important series of 
articles describing the state school administration 
of important groups of states in the Union. The 
first article on the New England States appeared 
in the August, 1934, issue of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL.—Editor. 
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tion. All but five’ of the 62 counties in New 
York are subdivided into supervisory districts 
for the purposes of rural supervision and ad- 
ministration. The following table shows the 
number of supervisory districts by counties. 


Number of Districts in the Counties 
, tg @ Ot & 2% e 


No. Counties 4 8 7 14 7 4 2 1 

Rensselaer County has three supervisory dis- 
tricts made up of the following towns: 

1. Brunswick, Hoosick, Pittstown, Schaghticoke. 


2. Berlin, Grafton, Petersburg, Poestenkill, 
Stephentown. 


3. East Greenbush, Nassau, North Greenbush, 
Sandlake, Schodack. 

Westchester County has four supervisory dis- 
tricts made up of the following towns: 

1. Eastchester, Harrison, Mamaroneck, Pelham, 
Rye, Scarsdale, White Plains. 

2. Greenburg, Mount Pleasant, North Castle. 

3. Bedford, Lewisboro, New Castle, Ossining, 
Poundridge. 

4. Cortlandt, North Salem, Somers, Yorktown. 

There were until recently 208 of these super- 
visory districts in New York State. Dr. Milton 
G. Nelson says, in a 1927 bulletin, that “the 
median supervisory district may be described 
in terms of its physical characteristics as fol- 
lows: It has an area of 184 square miles and a 
population of 8,700 persons. These are 46 in- 
habitants to the square mile who possess a com- 
puted wealth of $4,600 for each weighted pu- 
pil. School is maintained in all districts, with 
the exception of three, which contract with 
neighboring districts for the education of their 
children.” 

There is a board of school directors in each 
of the supervisory districts, two members from 
each town elected by popular vote. This board 
meets once in five years to elect a district su- 
perintendent; and has no other powers. Miss 
Frances E. Griffin, of the Rural Education Di- 
vision of the State Education Department, says 
in a letter to me, that “the state pays the dis- 
trict superintendent $3,000 per year and meets 
his expenses up to $600. In some instances the 
town supervisors appropriate additional sums 
for district superintendents. This ranges from 
nothing in approximately one half of the towns, 
to as high as an additional $5,000 in some of 
the richer counties.” Due to the law of 1933, 
the commissioners of education may redistrict 
the supervisory districts to eliminate the office 
in those instances where this reduction is feasi- 
ble, due to changing economical and social con- 
ditions. Today the commissioner has exercised 
this power in four instances, so that the num- 
ber of district superintendents at present is 
204. 

Within the borders of these supervisory dis- 
tricts in New York State are to be found nu- 
merous cities and large villages. Any such, with 
a population of over 4,500, may establish in- 
dependent superintendencies. The remaining 
territory is under the supervision of the district 
superintendent. 


1Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, and Richmond counties 
have no supervisory districts. 
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Boards of education in the various towns 
have legal control, for the most part, over their 
school systems. The superintendent and the 
State Education Department act in advisory 
capacities; but due to the large state aid to the 
districts, it is possible for the state commis- 
sioner to wield considerable power over the 
local school districts. 

One other outstanding feature in the New 
York State plan is the system of Regents’ 
Examinations. These examinations are a real 
means of supervision of the administration of 
the schools and of teaching. 

The New York plan is more complex than 
the New England plan. In New York we see 
the common-school district, with its district 
meeting, three trustees, and the lone one-room 
school teacher. Also the union free school dis- 
trict, with its board of education and village 
principal. Then there is the supervisory district 
and district superintendent. Whereas, in New 
England there is the town or city (not both) 
school committee, and the city or district su- 
perintendent, with no overlapping of territory, 
in New York State there are 59 cities with su- 
perintendents and 92 villages with superintend- 
ents; in addition to these 151 independent su- 
perintendencies, there are 204 district superin- 
tendents, making in all 355 professional school 
superintendents. 


New Jersey 


The schools of New Jersey received a great 
impetus when Governor Woodrow Wilson ap- 
pointed Calvin N. Kendall as commissioner of 
education. A thrilling story could be told of 
consolidation involving the abandonment of old 
school buildings, with their unsightly outhouses, 
to say nothing of their insanitary and immoral 
influences; and the building of new schools with 
cafeterias, auditoriums, adequate playgrounds, 
and the institution of substantial transportation 
service in Burlington County alone. Burlington 
is the largest county in New Jersey, extending 
from the Delaware River to the Atlantic Ocean. 
In this large rural county there is not a single 
one-room school. 

When Dr. Kendall appointed Louis J. Kaser, 
superintendent of Burlington County, there 
were 27 rural schools in the lower half of the 
county. This is in the “famous” Pine District. 
Today there are but six schools in this section, 
and they are all schools which are a credit to 
the state. 

Until 1894, New Jersey had the common- 
school district of which there were 1,403. In 
that year the township system was adopted, 
thereby reducing the number of school districts 
to 400. This was a significant piece of consol- 
idation. But the sad part of it is that during 
the past 40 years, many new districts have been 
formed so that today there are 538 school dis- 


tricts in New Jersey. They are made up as 
follows: 
52 cities 
19 incorporated towns 
209 boroughs 
258 townships ° 


According to the survey published in 1928, 
there have been 140 new districts created. “In 
some cases the creation of these districts might 
be justified on educational grounds. All too 
frequently, however, the result has been to 
weaken existing districts.” 

The governor appoints the state commissioner 
in New Jersey. The state board of ten mem- 
bers is also appointed by the governor. The 
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term is for eight years, and two members of 
the board must be women. There is no county 
board of education having to do with the reg- 
ular public schools; but there is a county board 
of vocational education. The county superin- 
tendents are appointed by the state commis- 
sioner. City boards of education are appointed 
by the mayor. There are at present 38 city su- 
perintendents in the state. Much of the super- 
vision of the rural school is done by helping 
teachers. A very few counties in the metropol- 
itan area have no helping-teachers. Some of the 
rural counties have four such supervisory 
officers. 

In one respect, New Jersey differs from all 
of the other states. The small high schools 
found elsewhere are very scarce in New Jersey. 
The model high school in New York State has 
between 50 and 100 students. Pennsylvania has 
many small high schools, and so has every 
other state; whereas, in New Jersey the aver- 
age size of the high schools is close to 500 
students. 

There are many fine school systems in the 
state, as good as may be found anywhere, but 
the fundamental weakness is in the archaic sys- 
tem of taxation, which has not been revised for 
many years. While not many states raise as 
much per capita for schools as does New Jersey, 
there is hardly another progressive state to be 
found with a more unjust system of taxation 
for the support of schools. Ninety per cent of 
the proceeds of the state property tax is re- 
turned to the counties that raised it; and only 
a portion of the 10 per cent of the proceeds re- 
tained by the state is used as an equalization 
fund. 

New Jersey has no income tax, sales tax, nor 
chain-store tax. Outside of the main-stem rail- 
road tax, the schools must depend very largely 
on a burdensome property tax. 

The State of New Jersey as a whole does not 
have at the present time the close supervision 
and administration that is found in some other 
states. By this I mean, that there are gaps. 
Parts of the state are under superior supervi- 
sion and other sections are without expert su- 
pervision. 

The 1928 survey says that “moreover. the 
situation in respect to educational leadership 
in many districts is particularly unfortunate. 
Each city has a superintendent and 47 per cent 
of borough districts have a supervising princi- 
pal. Only 26 per cent of the townships have a 
supervising principal. Such supervision and 
leadership as may be exercised in other dis- 
tricts comes from a head teacher with certain 
responsibilities and from the helping teachers 
and county superintendent.” 

There are two classes of school districts com- 
monly designated as, Article VI districts and 
Article VII districts. The former includes the 
cities and the latter the townships, incorporated 
towns, and boroughs. 

Next to the revision of the taxing system, 
the state needs most a consolidation of districts. 
There should be a plan adopted whereby every 
part of the state shall be in a supervisory dis- 
trict, but not too large, to guarantee expert su- 
pervision of every school in the state. 

Thirty-nine states make considerable use of 
the county in school administration. The other 
nine states, which include the six composing 
the New England group, together with New 
York, Delaware, and Nevada, do not recog- 
nize the county in any educational way. The 
last three mentioned states did at one time 
have county superintendents. 


Delaware 


As we travel south, Delaware is the first 
state in which there is complete segregation of 
white and colored children. There are no white 
teachers in the colored schools of Delaware; 
but there is absolute equality among the 
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PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT HAS AUTOGRAPHED THIS PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF 
“TO THE PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES” 


ISSUE AUTOGRAPHED PHOTOGRAPH 
OF PRESIDENT 


In response to the desires of teachers and pupils 
and to the request of United States Commissioner 
Studebaker, President Roosevelt has inscribed a splen- 
did photograph of himself which he has offered to the 
pupils and teachers of the country. 

The photograph has been carefully reproduced by 
the U. S. Office of Education so that excellent dupli- 
cates on heavy paper are available for framing and 
for use on schoolroom walls. 

Copies of the photograph may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C., upon the payment of 
10 cents. 





schools of both races. Neither has better build- 
ings than the other. They each have equally 
good teachers. The length of the school year is 
the same: and the holding power is nearly as 
great in the colored schools as it is in the white 
schools. 

Delaware is unique in that it is the only 
commonwealth that has anything like a single 
state unit. The state unit has fifteen subunits 
as follows: 

1. Wilmington, which is practically independent, 
yet at the same time receives about three fourths 
of its school money from the state. 

2. Thirteen special districts. These are the larger 
municipalities of the state. In all but a few cases 
their entire school support comes from the state. 

3. The state unit, which includes the remainder 
of the territory. There are school districts, but 
with restricted authority. Newcastle County has 53 
white and 27 colored districts. Kent County has 
47 white and 19 colored districts; and Sussex 
County has 45 white and 18 colored school dis- 
tricts. This makes in all, 145 white and 64 colored 
districts or a total of 209 school districts, which 
are within the state unit proper and under direct 
control of the state department. 

Several states have been playing with the 
matter of equalization. So far, Delaware is the 
only state that has actually done anything 
really worth while about it. There is a state- 
wide base for taxation, and the money is raised 
where it exists, and it is spent where the chil- 
dren are. There is no tax on real estate for 
school purposes. The franchise tax has kept 
the Delaware coffers well filled; but in addi- 
tion to this, there is an adequate income tax, 





thanks to Pierre S. DuPont, who is the tax 
collector; and there is a sales tax and a chain- 
store tax. 

The Delaware schools have suffered less dur- 
ing the depression than have schools in any 
other part of the country; and this is largely 
due to the superior system of school taxation 
which this state has. 

While any school district has authority to 
levy and collect taxes to augment that received 
from the state, this is done in only three or 
four instances. The Delaware plan is not ideal, 
because it is possible to curtail expenditures, 
with a large surplus on hand. In other words, 
the legislature has to make appropriations from 
the school fund. At the close of the school year 
in June, 1926, there was a balance of $1,382,- 
841. All through the depression, Delaware has 
been erecting new school buildings. 

Wilmington is now constructing a high-school 
building, at a cost of at least $1,500,000. A 
large part of this money comes from the state 
school-building fund, which is already raised. 

Dr. H. V. Holloway, state superintendent 
and secretary of the state board, gives the fol- 
lowing table of percentages of the total receipts 
for support of schools in his 1933 annual report: 


EE 8: ii dhe w eRe REESE Os 16.881 
OE cn ccc ne adee ene baer eed 81.818 
Corporation and capital investment tax. . .0006 
Oe) | 041 
cnc bee ae kane cekiekakes .006 
EEE bo nepdedacesiaesesbns .005 
Income from permanent school fund.... 1.248 


In Wilmington and the special districts, 
there are school superintendents. The state de- 
partment has directors for most of the special 
subjects. There are seven rural supervisors for 
the three counties, and there are four visiting 
teachers. 

There are a great many other important 
features in the Delaware schools, such as the 
Delaware School Foundation, the Delaware 
Citizen’s Association; and the fact that all 
school-board members are appointed by the 
resident judge. Equality of educational oppor- 
tunity—Delaware is the only state which has it. 

(To be concluded) 
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“LANDING OF THE FIRST SCHOOL TEACHER”? BY HERMAN O. MYRE (CENTER PANEL) 


Mural Paintings zz Sioux City Schools 


H. C. Roberts, Secretary and Business Agent, Board of Education, Sioux City, lowa 


In connection with the Public Works of Art 
Project, as part of the unemployment relief 
program conducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment throughout the winter and spring of 
1933-34, an assignment was made for the 
painting of murals in the public schools of 
Sioux City, Iowa. The accomplishment of the 
project resulted in the recent completion of two 
groups of large paintings, consisting of three 
each and ranging in size from 6 by 14 feet to 
6 by 23 feet. They are now permanently hung 
in the large corridor areas facing main en- 
trances of the two high schools which had been 
selected as locations for the first paintings of 
this character to be placed in the local school 
system. 

The project was begun late in February, 
1934, and the center panel of each group had 
been completed when the unemployment relief 
program was terminated on the first of May. 
The schools accepted their murals with consid- 
erable appreciation and enthusiasm, and were 





Two local artists, Mr. Herman O. Myre, of 
Sioux City, and M. Rollin E. Beard, of Moville, 
Iowa, were assigned to the project, and as ori- 
ginally planned, they were to work together on 
the paintings of each project. Each made a 
separate study of the early white settlements 
in this locality and their relationships with the 
Sioux Indians then inhabiting the territory, 
following which he selected certain recorded 
events considered expressive of the frontier life 
of that time. Each then prepared his series of 
preliminary sketches followed by small water- 
colored paintings, from which the state direc- 
tor of art projects would select three, on a com- 
petitive basis, as the group for execution on 
canvas. When the two sets of water colors were 
completed, however, the state director approved 
both and decided that the two artists should 
work independently of each other, each to de- 
velop and complete his own series according 
to the approved sketches. This change in plan 
made provision for paintings in the two high 
schools at the same time, and it also accounts 


“THE FIRST CABIN” BY HERMAN O. MYRE. (LEFT PANEL) 


desirous of an early completion of the entire 
project as planned. The artists, again facing 
unemployment, made proposals to complete the 
paintings at a very low cost. These proposals 
the June graduating classes of the two schools 
accepted, with the result that each school was 
the recipient of the two additional murals as a 
class gift. 

The theme of the first series of three was that 
of the early history of Sioux City. As a city of 
80,000 inhabitants, a few of whom can still re- 
member it was a frontier trading post, it has 
had a short but colorful local history. This 
history offered an abundance of interesting ma- 
terial for mural design. There was presented 
an opportunity to make a pictorial record which 
would have not only aesthetic values but edu- 
cational and historical values as well. 


for the similarity of theme in the two groups 
of murals. 

The three panels painted by Mr. Beard are: 

Left Panel: “Council Oak.” In one of the 
city parks stands a giant oak estimated to be 
over a thousand years old. This tree is known 
as “Council Oak” and local legend tells that 
it was here the Indians held their tribal councils. 

Center Panel: “Arrival of the First White 
Settler.” In the spring of 1849, Theophile 
Brughier, a French-Canadian fur trader, ar- 
rived with his Indian squaws, Dawn and Blaz- 
ing Cloud, and his father-in-law, War Eagle, 
a chief of the Yankton Sioux. 

Right Panel: “River Traffic and the Fur 
Trade.” In 1857, the fur trade at Sioux City 
reached its height and steamboats brought the 
furs down from the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone rivers. One shipment is re- 
ported to have consisted of 7,000 buffalo hides 
and many smaller pelts in addition. 

Mr. Myre’s paintings represent the following: 

Left Panel: “The First Cabin.” When War 
Eagle had established a site for his daughters 
and son-in-law, Theophile Brughier built his 
log cabin near where the Sioux River enters 
the Missouri. This cabin still stands and was 
the first building located on what is now Sioux 
City. 

Center Panel: “Arrival of the First School 
Teacher.” Miss Mary C. Wilkins arrived on 
the steamer “Omaha” in 1857 to take charge 
of the first school. She was greeted by a local 
dignitary and a mother whose children she will 
teach. 

Right Panel: “Jndian Council.” A typical 
Indian gathering among the hills overlooking 
the Sioux River. 

The writer has viewed occasional mural 
paintings in some of the junior and senior high 
schools in a number of cities. The proper sub- 
ject matter depicted by competent artists is 
unquestionably of decorative and cultural val- 





“INDIAN COUNCIL” BY HERMAN O. MYRE (RIGHT PANEL) 
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ue to students and to the community. The price 
of such paintings, however, has been prohibi- 
tive to a majority of schools and only a small 
percentage have enjoyed the privilege of owner- 
ship. It may be that further relief projects may 
extend the privilege to a greater number, or 
that schools may contract unemployed artists 
at prices‘far below normal, yet to the mutual 
advantage of both schools and artists. 


WHAT DO SCHOOL MARKS 
CONVEY? 


J. H. Bankston, Superintendent of 
Schools, Crane, Texas 


The purpose of this article is to set forth an 
argument that school marks are wrong psycholog- 
ically in effect and in accuracy. Grades, supposedly, 
are to convey the child’s achievement and progress 
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“RIVER TRAFFIC AND THE FUR TRADE” 


in his schoolwork. Teachers know that grades 
A’s, B’s, and C’s do not carry an accurate idea 
of achievement and are wholly void of any sug- 
gestion to parents as to why Johnnie made such 
a grade, or how he might improve his schoolwork. 


A Descriptive Report Form 


The Crane schools have adopted what is termed 
a “descriptive report form.’ The form is simple in 
wording. A place is provided for a description 
(evaluation) of the child’s degree of achievement 
of the objectives of his courses or activities. In 
the evaluation, the teacher describes the progress 
of the child’s achievements in each subject and 
states the difficulties which the child must over- 
come. Following the description of the evaluation 
there is a place for “suggestion for improvements 
or guidance.” The reports do not give only the 
degree of achievement and the child’s difficulties, 
but offer suggestions for improvement in each field 
so the child and parents have a “starter” for im- 
provements. This arrangement tends toward better 
understanding and co-operation between parents, 
teachers, and school. 

The teacher does not mention on the report that 
Johnnie is making A, B, or C work. Every kind 
of code message is abolished. This turns the child’s 
attention toward his own difficulties and ways to 
improve them. The abolishing of the A, B, C grades 
also avoids “grade policies” of teachers. Miss X 
cannot give “A” grades for an “effect”; neither 


BY ROLLIN E. BEARD (RIGHT PANEL) 


is she coerced into a “grade policy” attitude, to 
“get along” with parents of her pupils. 

One can readily see the descriptive form tells 
more than a code form and is constructive with 
its suggestions and guidance feature. On the con- 
trary, the A, B, C type is unreliable in that it is 
not definite and is wholly lacking in constructive 
criticism. Eighty per cent of the marks of reports 
are in the negative case. It is not enough for the 
child and his parents to know the work is poor, 
but they deserve to know Why it is poor, and How 
to improve it. 


Advantages of the Descriptive Report 


We have found that this type of report elimi- 
nates unwholesome competition between pupils. It 
avoids “putting on the spot” those pupils who 
are not “fortunate” enough to make “A.” It prom- 
ises success to all pupils alike; that is, the pupil 
competes with himself toward the elimination of 
his difficulties. 

The descriptive report form compels the teacher 
to know more about the individual pupil. To qual- 
ify a grade takes a knowledge of the child’s diffi- 
culties, as well as a thorough knowledge of the 
subject difficulties. 


How the Reports Are Sent Out 


The reports are sent to the parents at the “psy- 
chological moment.” There is no virtue in the four- 
or sixth-week period. The parents should be kept 


FIRST WHITE SETTLER” BY ROLLIN E. BEARD (CENTER PANEL) 


informed often of the child’s progress, especially 
if the child is in “deep water’ and needs more 
detailed guidance. The fewer the reports the better 
the child is doing. One report is required as often 
as each six weeks, but more reports during each 
six-week period are required, if there is a need 
for the report. 


How would you feel toward your family doctor, 
if he examined your child, and reported that the 
child had “D” health (failing) and did not tell you 
what was wrong, or offered a remedy for improve- 
ment? I know that you would get another doctor. 
Why should not a teacher be just as sensible and 
practicable about her “mental diagnosis’’? 


REPORT OF ACHIEVEMENT AND GUIDANCE 


Crane Public Schools, Crane, Texas 
a9... i. 
Student 


RIES: OP PUIG UNIS oss 05. 55-45 ca bdeieedeuaceee 
It is the purpose of this descriptive report to present 
an evaluation of student achievement and progress. 
The achievement of the student in a given course or 
activity is influenced by many factors such as ability, 
background, effort, etc. Evaluation refers to the degree 
to which the student has achieved the particular aims 
of the courses or activities. 
Evaluation: 
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THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL-LEGISLATION 
PROGRAM 


A legislative program has been advanced by the 
Illinois State Teachers Association, which asks for 
legislation that will make possible more effective ad- 
ministration of public education, and provide for ade- 
quate and permanent state aid for the schools. 

The state distributing fund is in arrears to the ex- 
tent of $15,000.000. It is proposed that legislation be 
enacted that will pay by June, 1935, arrearages cover- 
ing three years. It is also planned to make changes in 
the present law, whereby non-high-school territory 
shall pay to the high-school district full tuition for all 
nonresident pupils. The re-enactment of the sales tax 
is recommended. 

The Association recommends the creation of a state 
board of education and such amendments in the law 
as will make the office of state superintendent appoin- 
tive instead of elective. A revision of the revenue sys- 
tem, whereby tribute will be exacted from such sources 
as gasoline, income, occupational, corporation income, 
grain futures, beverages, and luxury taxes. A teacher- 
tenure law and a minimum-wage law of $800 are 
proposed. 





MOostTLy AN INTERLUDE 


In another part of this chronicle we have shown that Mr. Hamilton 
had a positive aversion to being treated in what he thought was a me- 
thodical manner. It will be recalled he had left a perfectly good position, 
largely because he thought he had become merely a part of a methodical 
scheme of things against which his independent spirit chafed. Yet, 
although he preferred to work as a sort of a deus ex machina, long before 
this he had learned that the orderly conduct of a progressive school 
system, as in any business venture, depends absolutely on the constant 
recognition of two fundamental principles of organization: first, setting 
down in a methodical way what is to be accomplished; second, in the 
same methodical way, to set down the plan to be used in getting there, 
along with a methodical analysis of difficulties to be overcome. After all, 
a question of method. 

Trite enough; but! ... 

Just about the time that Tyrone was scuttling up the street to the 
school, Mr. Hamilton was quietly adding to his list of obstacles to be 
overcome the problem of improving in service at least one janitor — in 
this case, a decidedly important local factotum. Either this plan, or that 
of firing outright the worthy Mr. Atkins. Two alternatives, each diffi- 
cult enough to carry out successfully, no matter which might be accepted 
as a solution. Just another result, he meditated, of the former policy of 
handling situations by ignoring them. Down went this note in his private 
memorandum, along with the rest of his list. At least, he was getting 
something to work on, he thought. 

Plenty to work on, plenty to worry about, plenty to be done on his 
own — as quietly and tactfully as possible, if he were to avoid a series 
of self-started open breaches in the town. He was beginning to under- 
stand what his predecessor, Burnham, might have meant in those 
curious words he had scrawled on that old timetable left behind in his 
desk, “I want to go away, down on the farm, down on the farm, to the 
place where there’s peace, and there isn’t any harm, any harm,” and 
all the rest of the doggerel . . . plenty to be done . . . going to be 
tougher than I thought . . . gosh, what a mess! .. . 

And just then Tyrone, hat on the back of his head, propitiatory smile 
on his broad face, stood in the doorway. 

Hamilton looked up. 

“Won’t you come in?” with the same easy, la-di-da manner we have 
already mentioned. . 

Mr. Tyrone would. And this he did with the fixed belief that having 
once entered, it would take a better man than Hamilton to push him out. 


Mr. Tyrone Is LATE FOR SUPPER 


The title just used might almost be changed to ““Mr. Tyrone is Early 
for Breakfast,” if we are to consider the hour when this gentleman 
finally reached home. The truth is, he had suddenly become a very 
busy man, although the vacation which he had been accustomed to enjoy 
to the fullest extent was still a part of the calendar reckoning. Busy, 
because the result of his call on Mr- Hamilton had left him in a very 
confused state of mind; and, as he was a man of action whenever his 
own personal affairs were concerned, he lost no time in consulting with 
his friends over this latest development. One of his especial cronies 
among these kindred souls was the editor and proprietor of The Monroe 
Item. This was the eight-page weekly which, if we are to believe the 
modest statement appearing regularly in its masthead, was a “welcome 
visitor in every home in beautiful, prosperous Monroe — the town with 
the community spirit.” This characterization of the scene of its circula- 
tion was coined by the editor himself, and was “‘just about as true as the 
rest of the stuff he prints,’ to quote one exasperated subscriber. 

In his perplexity, then, it is not strange that Tyrone should turn to 
Editor Short for his best advice in the situation which had just arisen 
in connection with the high-school principalship. 

Mr. Tyrone was not only perplexed; in fact, he was very much upset, 
so he informed his friend. He was here to say in the most unqualified 
manner that this new fellow, Hamilton, was the darndest man he ever 
saw in all his life. He didn’t know what to make of him. With this in- 
teresting preface, he poured into the attentive ears of his listener as 
complete an account of his interview with Mr. Hamilton as he could 
recall in his present excited condition. : 

It appears that Mr. Tyrone had visited the office of the new super- 
intendent at just the right time. Mr. Hamilton had just been thinking 
of him; in fact, he had been expecting to see him. It was mighty grati- 
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fying that a teacher who had been connected with the schools so long 
should come in to get acquainted without waiting for an invitation. His 
call was most opportune, for this sudden retirement of the h{gh-school 
principal presented a problem that was entirely unexpected, one that the 
whole faculty would have to face together. Mr. Hamilton hoped Mr. 
Tyrone would not be unwilling to talk the matter over with him. 

“Well, that gave you a chance to get in your licks,” judicially ob- 
served Editor Short. 

“No, it didn’t,” replied the other. “When I told him that was just 
what I’d like to do, Hamilton went on at a great rate all about how he 
was depending on me and the rest of the teachers to help him hold the 
school together until the board and he had made up their minds what 
to do, and he guessed it was up to him to run it himself until that time, 
and it was mighty lucky for him he’d had about six years’ experience in 
such a job himself, since it would be up to him if things didn’t go right. 
And he kept on telling me how hard it’s going to be for the school to 
have a new superintendent and a new principal at the same time, and 
how tough it’s going to be for him to have to handle both jobs at once 
just when he’s starting in. He says he doesn’t see how he can possibly 
get by without the teachers and me helping him out.” “Why,” con- 
cluded the disgusted Tyrone, “why, I couldn’t get in a word edgewise, 
let alone get him down to brass tacks. I never saw a man talk so much 
in all my life. I can’t see why the board ever hired him in the first place. 
One of them told me he heard Hamilton is pretty deep, but I’ll say he is 
pretty dumb. The idea of his thinking a man can run two jobs at once! 
I'd like to see him try it!” 

It was just then that Editor Short had one of those sudden inspira- 
tions which are said to be characteristic of really unusual minds. Im- 
patiently he interrupted the breathless recital. 

“Tyrone, I’m surprised at you! Tell me, would you like to be high- 
school principal and get rid of Hamilton, all at the same time?” 

“T’ll say I would!” was the instant reply. ““‘Do you suppose I want 
to work for a fellow like that? How’d you like it, yourself?” 

“YT didn’t like him the second I put my eyes on him,” answered the 
other. ‘““There’s something mysterious about him; I can’t understand 
him. But this is just what I thought of when you were talking. Why 
don’t you let him go ahead with this fool idea of holding down both 
jobs at once, because, when he makes a mess out of the high school, 
people will say he’s no good as superintendent, either, and that’ll be the 
end of him in ¢his town. And everybody’ll blame Benkert and his gang 
for letting him try it, and they’ll get it in the neck, too. Why, this fellow 
will play right into your hands, if he’s given a chance.” 

A look of the utmost admiration swept across the features of Mr. 
Tyrone as the gist of the other’s proposal filtered into his mind. 

“By gosh, Short!” he ejaculated. “Say, you have got a head on your 
shoulders. I got to hand it to you! . . . Say, what’s to prevent you get- 
ting some of the boys down at the firehouse to write in letters kicking 
about the school, and I can keep you posted all the while what’s going 
on so you can tell them what to write. . . . Say, maybe I got a good 
idea, myself. How would it be for me to go around to my friends on 
the board and tell them on account of my loyalty to the new chief and 
my desire to co-operate, I’m going to back out of the race?” 

“My boy, I’m proud of you! What a story for the front page! All 
about you giving up your own chances for promotion after twenty-five 
years in Monroe, and putting aside your own interests for the school. 
Say, this is too good to be true!” 

“T’ll help him out, all right, all right,” chuckled Tyrone. “Right out 
of town.” 

“We got a good right to pin medals on ourselves for this night’s 
work,” decided the gratified Mr. Short. 

And so the evening wore away with this agreeable conversation, and 
at a late hour these two amiable friends parted company with several 
congratulatory slaps on the back, and with many expressions of satis- 
faction at their own ingenuity in arranging this mutually advantageous 
scheme — the getting rid of another superintendent, with all the at- 
tendant news value that would come to “the welcome visitor in the 
homes of the town with the community spirit’; and, along with this, 
the eventual promotion of the self-sacrificing Mr. Tyrone to the high- 
school principalship, or even the superintendency, itself. 

Impossible? This sort of thing doesn’t happen? Ah, but this and 
many other still more impossible things have happened in these public 
schools of ours —‘“‘these favored institutions, with short hours, fat 
salaries, and two months off each year.’’ Ask the man who knows! 
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Worps AND Music 


Three or four days after the satisfactory ending of the highly educa- 
tional conference we have just described, Constant Readers and Old 
Subscribers in the many homes where The /tem maintained a prominent 
position with other current literature on the library table, were edified 
to behold another sample of the ringing editorials poured forth from 
the ready pen of Editor Short. 

Mr. Hamilton, himself, regarded this latest effusion with more than 
ordinary interest, particularly the last paragraph: 


To our retiring high-school principal, then, we offer our hearty congratu- 
lations at work well done, and to look ahead to leisure time well earned. 
And in this crisis, when the welfare of the youth of Monroe is at stake, 
our educational fathers may well congratulate themselves that the teachers 
may be depended on to rally to the support of the new administration. In 
the forefront of these devoted servants of the public weal, in fact, the 
first to show his good will and unswerving determination to subordinate 
his own interests for the common good, is to be found none other than 
Jackson R. Tyrone. We are informed on unquestionable authority that the 
unanimous decision of the board to make our new and efficient superin- 
tendent, Smith B. Hamilton, acting principal of the high school, was largely 
due to the personal intercession of Mr. Tyrone. His simple words, “I shall 
do everything I can to help out the new superintendent,” may well serve 
as an inspiring slogan for the rest of our loyal teachers. This fine example 
of unselfish devotion to duty augurs well for a continuance of the spirit 
we have so often seen displayed in our community. This expression is 
just exactly what we might expect from a man of the type of Jackson R. 
Tyrone. 


Having read through this tribute to unselfishness a number of times, 
Hamilton suddenly observed to himself, “Yes, just exactly.” Saying 
which, he stepped into the next room and shut off the radio. The rolling 
notes of the old sea-song, “Three for Jack,”’ provided more of a coin- 
cidence than Mr. Hamilton enjoyed. . . . It may occur to the thought- 
ful reader, as it certainly did to him, that this song, following hard upon 
the last words of the editorial we have just quoted, while only a pure 
coincidence, was altogether too strong a reminder of the probable line- 
up of the board to be enjoyed by any normal man. After all, Mr. Hamil- 
ton was only human. 


SALT OF THE EARTH 


The last week preparatory to the formal opening of the schools for 
the fall term moved swiftly enough for pupils, for families hurrying 
home from mountain and shore, for teachers enjoying the brief respite 
after the six weeks of summer school, and many others — but swiftest 
of all for Smith B. Hamilton. Now that the board had accepted his 
recommendation to leave the destinies of the high school in his hands, 
along with the thousand and one other details of his own work remain- 
ing to be completed, came the question of the location of his office. He 
quickly solved this by transferring his belongings to the headquarters 
reserved for the high-school principal. With some regret he gave up his 
own comfortable place, but this was one thing that just had to be done. 
The former school secretary had gladly accepted a transfer to a regular 
teaching position in the commercial department, and the way was easily 
cleared for the telegram to Miss Ross that brought her swiftly to 
Monroe. 

This young woman, having walked around the building and surveyed 
the scene with an intelligently critical eye, returned to the office and 
laconically remarked, “Well, there’s plenty to be done, as usual. Where 
shall we start?” The relieved Mr. Hamilton was glad indeed to hear 
the rapid clicking of her typewriter. Here was one hole in the organiza- 
tion very thoroughly plugged up. Miss Ross knew what it was all about. 

Go to work they did: the final details of the program which Hamil- 
ton insisted should be ready for the opening; the assignment of teachers; 
the setting-up of time-clock schedules; the interviewing of parents and 
pupils; the meetings with principals and teachers who dropped in to see 
their new chief; the examination of records to see what success these 
teachers had been having with their classes — and, incidentally, what 
success the classes had been having with their teachers; the usual ul- 
timatum to a distracted home-economics supervisor that the cafeteria 
must be ready for use the first day of school —all, all the work that 
must be done regularly each year if the schools are to function properly 
from the first. And the greater part necessary solely on account of the 
curious arrangement that finds itself only in the organization of the 
public school — that annual breaking up of a smoothly functioning 
machine into its many thousand pieces each June, with the consequent 
necessary reassembly two months later. . . . Did you ever hear of a 
successful business conducted on any such plan? Oh, well, .. . 

Through these days of preparation Hamilton thanked his lucky stars 
again and again for the experience he had previously enjoyed as a high- 
school principal. As he had rather expected, from hints that had been 
dropped by Burnham in those last hours before he turned the schools 
over to his successor, and from other signs, perfectly visible to a man 
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trained in the swift changes that came in the administration and conduct 
of secondary schools during the war and immediately thereafter, it was 
evident that this school in Monroe was just another high school. For 
example, the record systems were old and out of date; dog-eared ledgers, 
piled on dusty shelves in the principal’s closet, hard to locate and harder 
to interpret when once found, were a mute testimony to the type of 
school that had been providing a higher education for the boys and girls 
all these years. It was not that Monroe high school was a poor school: 
the trouble, so it seemed to Hamilton the further and further he went 
was, that a system, modern enough for a group of two or three hundred 
pupils a generation before, had remained virtually unchanged. The real 
truth, so he reflected was that the former principal was a scholarly, 
conservative, academic, fine example of that occasional type of school- 
man who is content to cling to the sound edifice he has once built, to 
sit still, and watch the world rush past. 

Those fine men here and there who have done so much for the chil- 
dren, but who might have done so much more, if they had grown up with 
the school. The expression found somewhere, “Salt of the earth.” .. . 
But what if the salt has lost its savor in the flight of years? 

However, to an active man with an alert imagination, possessed with 
a real desire to see a school go ahead and realize its possibilities, such a 
condition is nothing more nor less than a godsend. So it was with Hamil- 
ton. Here was something definitely worth while to be done, something 
that provided a real joy for his creative artistry. As he reviewed the 
situation in his spare moments, again and again the fact was borne home 
to him that former superintendents had been content to regard the high 
school with the tolerant eye which realizes that “Matters there are in 
pretty good shape; anyway, they are safe, and why should I bother my 
head about it just now when I have troubles of my own? Some time 
there will be a new principal, and — oh, well, it’s his job, anyway, and 
I’ve plenty else to think about.” 

Strange, thought Hamilton, to fail to realize that towns change, too. 
Towns are not content; they grow up. Pupils visit other schools; with 
their parents they learn what other boys and girls are doing, and they 
crave these same opportunities for themselves. . . . Parenthetically, my 
dear fellow, how often have you sent delegations of your own pupils to 
visit other schools? You send your teachers, don’t you? Isn’t it pos- 
sible a few bright youngsters might see things that older people might 
not? . . . In schools deprived of these ambitions, the entire personnel 
is likely to sink back into a passive, quiescent attitude, watch the same 
sun go up and the same sun go down from day to day, and, as Hamilton 
put it in an annoyed burst to Miss Ross, “be satisfied to ride in Model 
T’s the rest of their lives.” 

“Or,” as the practical Miss Ross replied, ‘“‘some day they’ll remember 
Henry Ford finally junked his Model T; and just about then they’ll 
think it’s about time for a new model to appear around the school.” 

To his list of problems Hamilton added that of the reconstruction of 
this school as the largest and certainly the most pressing, if he were to 
give the children of Monroe what they had brought him to Monroe to 
give. Factional fights, janitorial troubles, plotting of insubordinate 
Tyrones, were but incidents in the work ahead. They were complica- 
tions, true enough, but not the main issue. The elementary and gram- 
mar schools might wait a little while; important they were, and they 
would certainly not be slighted, but the children there were not about 
to finish their common-school education. It seemed to him that those 
others who were so nearly ready to call it a day and go home, their 
time nearly spent, rightly deserved his first attention. Sometimes it is 
the best policy to begin at the end, rather than the start, paradoxical as 
the statement may seem. 

The making over of a stagnant school, even under the best conditions, 
where the necessity is a matter of common knowledge, is no joke. It is 
a process that may very easily be misunderstood, and in the long run 
may hurt, rather than help. There are the alumni to be considered, who 
remember only the pleasant things in their loyalty to the kaleidoscopic 
whirl of their four years; be the past good or bad, this result of im- 
mediate irritations sloughed off in the passage of time with the con- 
sequence of a good-natured forgetfulness, is an asset to be jealously 
maintained. No use harping on things that have caused trouble in a stu- 
dent body in the past; former disappointments, gradually forgotten, 
should be allowed to stay forgotten. A new man may not criticize the 
past and maintain that loyalty. Belief in a school is not built up by 
fault finding, nor is it retained by such an attitude. “What has hap- 
pened, has happened; forget it, and go ahead!” 

There are traditions, wrapped closely around the school, which have 
their sentimental value, both among alumni who wish them preserved 
for old times’ sake, as well as by the present generation of students; in 
the work of reconstruction, these traditions may not be lightly disturbed 

(Continued on Page 72) 





Prohibited Legislation Regarding Common Schools 


Prof. Clarence E. Ackley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


5. Creation and Alteration of Districts by 
Special’ Legislation. By an act of April 16, 
1870, the legislature sought to extend the 
boundaries of Cincinnati, Ohio. In passing upon 
the constitutionality of the act a few months 
later, the supreme court of the state said: 

1. The General Assembly cannot, by a special act, 
create a corporation. 

2. It cannot, by special act, confer additional powers 
upon corporations already existing. 

3. In the purview of these propositions and of the 
constitutional provisions on which they are based, 
there is no distinction between private and municipal 
corporations. 

Therefore the act “Be it enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Ohio, that the corporate limits 
of Cincinnati shall be as follows .. .” is a special act, 
and assumes to confer upon the corporation of the 
city additional powers which, as a municipal corpora- 
tion, she did not already possess.” 


a) Distinction between School Districts and 
Municipal Corporations. In 1873, the Supreme 
Court of Georgia held that it was constitutional 
for the legislature to appoint a board of educa- 
tion within the limits of the local government, 
with power to appropriate and use the state ap- 
propriation and the local school funds, and to 
superintend and control the schools. It was de- 
clared that such a board would be but agents 
of the state. The fact that such a board might 
be created a body corporate did not affect its 
right to exercise the authority given to it as a 
board of education.*® 

In 1893, the Supreme Court of California 
drew a still clearer distinction between the cor- 
porate powers of a local board of school district 
and a city charter: 


The city is a corporation distinct from that of the 
school district, even though both are designated by the 
same name, and embrace the same territory. The one 
derives its authority directly from the legislature, 
through the general law providing for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the state, while the au- 
thority of the other is found in the charter under 
which it is organized; and even though the charter 
may purport to define the powers and duties of its 
municipal officers in reference to the public schools in 
the same language as has the legislature in the political 
code, yet these powers and duties are referable to the 
legislative authority, and not to the charter.” 


b) Classification of Districts. In 1898, the 
Supreme Court of Montana held that laws 
classifying school districts with relation to pop- 
ulation, for the purpose of electing trustees, and 
providing different methods of election in the 
different classes, does not destroy the system 
required by the constitution and does not 
otherwise violate said provision, since the clas- 
sification is reasonable, and the operation of the 
act is reasonable and uniform on all districts 
within the classification, although in the begin- 
ning the classification extends to only a few dis- 
tricts.°* The same view was held in an impor- 
tant Pennsylvania case in 1912,°° and in a 
Michigan case in 1916.*° 

A great blow, however, was dealt to special 
legislation through the decision handed down in 
1902 by the Supreme Court of Ohio. Suit had 
been carried to that court in order to determine 
the constitutionality of an Act of the Ohio Leg- 
islature of April 27, 1902, pertaining to police 
commissioners for Toledo, Ohio. In arguments 
supporting the constitutionality, it was alleged 
that an unbroken line of decisions, dating as far 
back as 1853, had sustained legislation based 
upon classification of cities. Judge Schauk, 
however, held the act to be unconstitutional be- 
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This is the conclusion of an important paper, 
the first part of which appeared in the JOUR- 
NAL for December. The problems of school leg- 
islation here discussed are fundamental and are 
constantly arising in new school ae 
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cause violative of the constitutional provision 
that “The General Assembly shall pass no spe- 
cial act conferring corporate powers,” and the 
provision that “all laws of a general nature 
shall have general operation throughout the 
state.” In rendering the opinion of the court, he 
said: 

That there has long been classification of the munic- 
ipalities of the state is true. It is also true that, while 
most of the acts conferring corporate powers upon 
separate municipalities by a classified description, in- 
stead of by name, have been passed without contest 
as to their validity, such classification was reluctantly 
held by this court to be permissible. 

Originally, all the municipal corporations of the state 
were comprehended within the following classification: 
“cities of the first, and cities of the second class; in- 
corporated villages, and incorporated villages for special 
purposes. . . . By an unvarying rule, the characteristic 
of population was made the basis of the classification. 
...In the present view, grades of classes are but 
added classes. In these eleven classes the eleven prin- 
cipal cities of the state are isolated, so that an act con- 
ferring corporate power upon one of them by classi- 
fied description, confers it upon no other. . . . Its real 
basis is found in the differing views or interests of those 
who promote legislation for the different municipalities 
of the state... . 

One of the most prominent of the purposes leading 
to the adoption of the present constitution was to re- 
lieve the people of the evils of special legislation, legis- 
lation which was enacted by the votes of representa- 
tives who were indifferent to the subject, because the 
legislation did not affect their constituents.” 

Still more recently, the Supreme Court of In- 
diana has denounced sham classifications pro- 
mulgated for the sake of evading constitutional 
limitations on special legislation: 

Designation of a certain city, generally by virtue of 
a narrow limitation of population, without substantial 
distinction which will justify the restriction, making it 
absolutely certain that but one city will come under 
the effect of the law, constitutes an arbitrary classifica- 
tion, 
and the court held that such an effort at eva- 
sion is unconstitutional. For the same reason 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in 1926, de- 
clared unconstitutional an act applying to any 
county which in the 1920 census had a popula- 
tion between 28,300 and 28,500. Rice County 
was the only county to which it could apply.** 

c) Alteration of Districts. In 1882, the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio held to be unconstitutional 
an act of 1879 “to consolidate the territory 
comprising the Township of New London in 
Huron County, Ohio, into a special school dis- 
trict,” declaring that the act violated Article 
II, section 26 of the state constitution, which 
requires that laws regulating the organization 
and management of common schools must have 
a uniform operation throughout the state. The 
court said: 


It does not require a prophetic eye to see that local 
legislation to suit the views of this locality and of that 
would soon impair the efficiency of our public schools 
— that while in some places they might be elevated, in 
others they would be degraded. True, in some localities, 
from density of population and other causes, different 
necessities may exist requiring modifications in the 
management of schools in order to attain the greatest 
efficiency; but for all such cases, ample provision can 
be made by judicious classification and discrimination 
in general laws.“ 

Seven years later this court reversed this 
opinion, in the case of State v. Shearer, and 
said: 

It may be conceded that the subject of common 


“State ex rel. Knisley et al. v. Jones et al., 66 Ohio S. 453 
(1902). Also State v. Beacom et al., 66 Ohio S. 491 (1902). 
*2Rosencranz v. City of Evansville, 194 Ind. 499 (1924). 
*83Dedina v. School Board, 167 Minn. 421 (1926). 

“State v. Powers, 38 Ohio St. 54 (1882). 
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schools is one of a general nature. But does it, there- 
fore, follow that everything that relates to common 
schools must be provided for by a general law? Ob- 
viously this would be impractical. . . . The question of 
division of territory, like that of the erection of school- 
houses, and the securing of apparatus and other prop- 
erty necessary for the use of the schools, would seem 
to be so far of local concern merely that special neces- 


sities might safely be left to be provided for by special 
enactments.” 


In a New York case, in 1902, legislation al- 
tering school boundaries was challenged as be- 
ing a violation of the obligation of contracts 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, but the Supreme Court of that state 
held that, where the legislature is empowered 
by the constitution of the state to create, alter, 
or abolish municipal corporations, a law which 
takes territory from one school district and in- 
cludes it in another does not violate the obliga- 
tion of contracts, so far as the district from 
which the property is taken is concerned.** The 
same view was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States three years later in the case 
of Attorney-General v. Lowery. The Michigan 
legislature had formed a school district, the dis- 
trict of Jerome, from parts of several other dis- 
tricts and had provided for board members to 
serve until others were elected. The constitu- 
tionality of the act was challenged from many 
angles. The Michigan circuit court had ren- 
dered decision of ouster against the officers; the 
Michigan Supreme Court had affirmed the de- 
cision insofar as appointed board members were 
concerned. Justice McKenna, speaking for the 
Supreme Court of the United States, said: 

We have already shown that the obligation of con- 
tracts is not impaired. The districts did not hold this 
property under any contract with the state but as a 


public agency. The legislature of the state has absolute 
power to make and change subordinate municipalities.“ 

6. Special Legislation on School Financing. 
A case decided by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky in 1873 pertained to the constitutionality 
of an act which sought to require a certain dis- 
trict to turn over school funds to one Halbert, 
owner of a private school, in return for the 
teaching of children of the common-school dis- 
trict. In the opinion of the court, such legisla- 
tion would soon destroy the uniform system of 
schools which the constitution charged the leg- 
islature with the responsibility of establishing. 
The opinion contains words which go straight 
to the heart of the whole matter of special leg- 
islation: 

Special legislation which does not come in aid of the 
general system, or to relieve against hardships growing 
out of its provisions, or of the default of the officers 
by whom it is administered, and especially such as in- 
terferes with these officers in the discharge of their 
duties, or takes from them the right to control the 
funds set apart to the counties or districts for which 
they are acting, is calculated to destroy the system of 


common schools which the constitution declares shall 
be maintained.* 


Very frequently the courts have been called 
upon to determine the constitutionality of laws 
which, by one method or another, discriminated 
against the Negro in the financing of the com- 
mon schools. The states were under no obliga- 
tion to provide any funds for the education of 
the Negro child until the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, for until that time, the 
states were not obliged to regard the Negro as 
a citizen.*® But since that time, the obligation 


“State v. Shearer, 46 Ohio St. 275 (1889). Decision ques- 
tioned in 102 Ohio St. 305. 

“Board of Education v. Board of Education, 78 N.Y.S. 522, 
76 App. Div. 355 (1902), affirmed (1904) 179 N.Y. 556, 71 
N.E. 1128. 

"Attorney-General v. Lowery, 199 U.S. 233 (1905). 

“Marshall v. Donovan, 73 Ky. 681 (1875); Cory v. Carter, 
48 Ind. 327 (1874). The five important federal cases: Berton- 
neau v. School Directors of New Orleans, Federal Case 1361, 3 
Woods 177 (1878); United States v. Buntin, (C.C. Ohio, 1882) 
10 F. 730; Claybrook v. City of Owensboro, (C.C. Ky., 1884) 
23 F. 634. Cummings v. Richmond County Board of Educa- 
tion, 175 U.S. 545 (1899); Gomg Lung et al. v. Rice et al., 
275 U.S. 78 (1927). See also note 32 ante. 
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of avoiding class legislation for the special pur- 
pose of favoring the white child in the financ- 
ing of the schools has frequently been pointed 
out by the courts. Some of the efforts at dis- 
crimination condemned by the courts were: (1) 
taxation of white citizens’ property for the 
schools of white children and of colored citizens’ 
property for colored children;*° (2) exempting 
colored citizens from both the taxation and the 
benefits thereof;°? (3) excluding colored chil- 
dren by implication from the benefits of the 
school fund.®? 

Another type of special legislation by which 
efforts have frequently been made to divert the 
common school fund is in the creation or sup- 
port of institutions not properly classed within 
the scope of the common school system, such 
as: (1) state female normal school;°* (2) astro- 
nomical observatory;°* (3) a university for 
colored people;®° (4) instruction in an orphan 
asylum;°*® (5) to any school or institution not 
under complete control of the state.*” 

It has been held, however, that a statute 
which provides that one third of the school fund 
shall be distributed to the several cities, towns, 
and plantations, according to the number of 
scholars therein, and that two thirds of the said 
fund shall be distributed to the cities, towns, 
and plantations according to the valuation 
thereof does not deny the equal protection of 
the laws.°* The courts have also held to be con- 
stitutional acts permitting special tax districts 
to issue and sell bonds for common school pur- 
poses,°® and validating and enabling acts when 
the relief they provided could have been given 
by general legislation. 

7. Special Legislation Regarding the Man- 
agement of the Common Schools. In Table I 
it is shown that 24 of the state constitutions 
specify that there shall be no special legislation 
“providing for the management of public 
schools”; 24 that there shall be no special 
legislation “granting special privileges, immu- 
nities, or franchises”; 13 that there shall be no 
special legislation “creating offices or prescrib- 
ing powers and duties of school district offi- 
cers”; nine that there shall be no special legis- 
lation violating the requirement that “general 
laws shall have uniform operation”; seven that 
there shall be no special laws “regulating the 
affairs of school districts.” It is evident, there- 
fore, that the framers of our constitutions were 
vitally interested in establishing systems of 
common schools managed according to a state- 
wide policy instead of being managed in ac- 
cordance with all the varieties of whim and 
caprice the numerous localities and factions 
might devise. 

The court decisions pertaining to prohibi- 
tions against special legislation regarding the 
management of the common schools may be 
grouped under six rather definite headings, 
following a fairly distinct chronological se- 
quence, as follows: 

a) The Quasi-Corporate Functions of Boards. 
The broad principles on which the states de- 
cided to manage their schools were stated in 
Bush v. Shipman by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in 1843; and again by the Supreme 
Court of Alabama in 1870, in the case of 
Mobile School Commissioners v. Putnam,‘ 
namely: 


5°Claybrook v. Owensboro, 23 F. 634; Pruitt v. Commissioners, 
94 N.C. 709 (1886). 

51Pryitt v. Commissioners, 94 N.C. 709. 

52Dawson v. Lee, 83 Ky. 49 (1885); Lowery v. School Trus- 
tees, 140 N.C. 33 (1905). 

53State Female Normal School v. Auditors, 79 Va. 263 (1884). 

People v. Allen, 42 N.Y. 404 (1870). 

SElsberry v. Seay, 83 Ala. 614 (1887). 

56St, Patrick’s Orphan Asylum v. Rochester Board of Educa- 
tion, 35 How. Pr. 227; Cook County v. Chicago Industrial 
School for Girls, 125 Ill. 540, 1 L.R.A. 437 (1888). 

SiCurtis v. Whipple, 24 Wis. 350 (1869); Halbert v. Sparks, 
ante and citations in notes 53, 54, 55, 56. 

Sawyer v. Gilmore, 109 Me. 169, 83 A. 673 (1912). 

Dean v. State, 74 Fla. 277 (1917). 

“Hodge v. Trustees, 80 S.C. 518 (1908); Burris v. Brock, 
95 S.C. 104. 

*1See note 11. 

Mobile School Commissioners v. Putnam, 44 Ala. 506 (1870). 
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A board of school commissioners is an irregular 
quasi-corporation, public in its character, and is sub- 
ject to legislative control. Such a corporation is created 
for public ends and purposes, and not for private 
benefit or emolument; consequently no contract exists 
between it and the state, the obligation of which is 
secured and protected from impairment by the con- 
stitutional provision. 


b) When Charter Contains Specifications re 
Management. By a long line of important de- 
cisions, the courts make it plain that, regard- 
less of special privileges and immunities cities, 
towns, and other incorporated districts may 
have obtained by special charter provisions, it 
is a fixed policy of the states to retain the man- 
agement of the common schools by general laws 
enacted by the legislatures. To promulgate this 
management, the legislature may: (1) estab- 
lish boards of education within the municipal- 
ity or incorporated districts;** (2) confer upon 
these boards, as agents of the state, such powers 
and duties as it sees fit, including the manage- 
ment of levying and collecting taxes;"* (3) per- 
mit, in charters of counties and cities, pro- 
visions for doing more for the common schools 
than the general law requires, provided these 
provisions are not in conflict with the general 
law;°° (4) either repudiate or approve specifi- 
cations of the city charter as to powers and du- 
ties of local school officials;** and (5) in any 
other reasonable manner necessary, maintain 
the policy of the state instead of local manage- 
ment of the common schools.** 

c) Delegation of Management Permissible. 
The provision for a general and uniform sys- 
tem of common schools does not necessitate 
that the legislature must directly, and by a 
statute, levy all taxes for each locality, nor 
that it shall prescribe rules and regulations 
covering all the details of local management 
throughout the state. As early as 1875 the Su- 
preme Court of Texas asserted that it was not 
only permissible but necessary for the legisla- 
ture to delegate to local agents the oversight 
of many of the local details pertaining to the 
management of the common schools. The court 
said: 

The machinery of the district boards is necessary in 
ascertaining the wants of each district, and to that end, 
the constitution provides for raising such sums by tax- 
ation in the several school districts “as will be nec- 
essary for school purposes.” 

When the school districts have been so formed, the 


legislative power allowed to be delegated to them must 
be really vested in them.” 


This view has been consistently maintained 
in numerous decisions from that time down to 
the present, but with the understanding always 
that these agents of the state derive all their 
authority from the legislature, not from the 
local community.°® 

d) Uniformity of Policy Required. In in- 
terpreting and serving the local needs, the legis- 
lature must manage the school affairs in such 
a way that there will be substantial uniformity 
of policy. This uniformity required will not 
necessitate that all local agents or boards be 
chosen in the same manner throughout the 
state,”° but it will require the establishment of 
a state-wide policy that will operate uniformly 
as to all districts of a given size or type 
throughout the state. It is, therefore, unconsti- 


*3See note 36. 

Fuller v. Heath, 69 Ill. 296 (1878); also note 67. 

®5MicKenzie v. San Francisco Board of Education, 1 Calif. A. 
406, 82 P. 392 (1905). 

6 Kennedy v. Miller, 97 Calif., 429 (1893). 

87 McQueen v. Port Huron, 194 Mich. 328 (1916); Attorney- 
General v. Lowrey, 199 U.S. 233 (1905); See also Chambers v. 
State, 127 Ind. 365 (1890); Kimmons v. Jefferson County 
Board of Education, 204 Ala. 384; Americus Board of Education 
v. Barlow, 49 Ga. 232; Bufkin v. Mitchell, 106 Miss. 253; 
State v. Keaster, 82 Mont. 126; Oneida Board of Education v. 
Tuttle, 125 Misc. (N.Y.) 230, 211 N.Y.S. 413; Oklahoma 
County School District No. 71 v. Overholser, 17 Okla. 147. 

Willis v. Owen, 43 Tex. 41 (1875); See also Robinson v. 
Schenck, 102 Ind. 307 (1885). 

Peers v. Board of Education, 72 Ill. 508 (1874); State v. 
Board of Education, 35 Ohio St. 368 (1880); Crawfordsville 
v. Hays, 42 Ind. 200 (1873); Wilson v. School District, 36 
Conn. 280 (1869); Donuhue v. Richards, 38 Me. 376 (1854); 
Garvin County School Board Dist. 18 v. Thompson, 24 Okla. 1, 
103 P. 578 (1909). 

Minsinger v. Rau, 236 Pa. 327 (1912), and cases reviewed 
therein. : 
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tutional for a legislature to provide that one 
city in the state may manage its schools 
through a board authorized to perpetuate its 
membership for a period of twenty years, while 
other cities of the state must accept a manage- 
ment under short-term appointments and with 
different restrictions as to their powers and 
duties."' 

e) Uniformity of Details not Required. 
When a local community has met all the re- 
quirements essential for the maintenance of a 
state-wide uniformity as to the minimum essen- 
tials set up by the legislature, the law may pro- 
vide conditions under which any local commu- 
nity desiring to do so may exceed the minimum 
requirements;’* for it is not necessary that 
there should be uniformity in all the details of 
the management of the schools.** 

f) The State, at All Times, Retains Control. 
Regardless of any scheme of organization or 
any special or general plan of administration 
that may, for the time being, be in operation, 
the state, at all times, retains the control and 
management of the common schools. As was 
said by the Supreme Court of Michigan in 
1916: 

Provision for and control of our public-school sys- 
tem is a state matter, delegated to and lodged in the 
state legislature by the constitution in a separate ar- 
ticle entirely distinct from that relating to local govern- 
ment. The general policy of the state has been to re- 
tain control of its schools, to be administered through- 
out the state under state laws by local state agencies 
organized with plenary powers independent of the local 
government with which, by location and geographical 
boundaries, they are necessarily closely associated and 
to a greater or lesser extent authorized to co-operate. 
Education belongs to the state. It is no part of the 
local self-government inherent in the township or 


municipality except so far as the legislature may choose 
to make it such.™ 


8. Modification or Repeal of Special Legisla- 
tion. Some of the constitutions provide that 
the legislature may repeal any existing special 
or local laws but shall not amend, extend, or 
modify any of the same. It has been held that 
special laws are not repealed by subsequent 
statutes general in their character; and‘a local 
or special act is not repealed or otherwise 
affected by the conflicting provisions of a sub- 
sequent general statute on the same subject, 
unless the legislative intent that such effect be 
given to the enactment is clearly manifest.” 
The word modify in a constitutional provision 
declaring that special laws may be repealed but 
shall not be amended, extended, or modified is 
construed as synonymous with enlarge and ex- 
tend,"® and does not prevent a partial repeal of 
a special statute,”” and an act which removes 
and takes from a special act a distinct and 
severable part is not within the prohibition of 
the constitution and is valid;** and it has been 
held that this provision does not affect the au- 
thority of the legislature to provide additional 
compensation to that given to an officer by a 
special act for extra labor, where the extra 
service is for a short time only and is not per- 
manent.”® 

A city has no constitutional or vested right 
to any particular set of regulatory laws. The 
legislature can change or repeal them. It may 
do so either by acting directly upon the laws 
themselves, or by changing the test of classifi- 
cation by the adoption of any other test which 
it might have adopted in the first instance.*® 

In jurisdictions where there is no constitu- 
tional inhibition against amending special stat- 


(Concluded on Page 74) 


"Ellis v. Greaves, 82 Miss. 36 (1903). 

12Smith v. Simmons, 129 Ky. 93 (1908); 
Francisco Board of Education, 1 Calif. 
(1905). 

Bufkin v. Mitchell, 106 Miss. 253, 63 S. 458 (1913). 

™McQueen v. Port Huron, 194 Mich. 328 (1916). 

White v. State, 11 D. (Ohio) 794. 

State v. Lincoln, 133 Minn. 510, 158 N.W. 50 (1916). 

State v. Erickson, 160 Minn. 510, 200 N.W. 813 (1924); 
Also note 76. 

Note 76. 

™Gard v. Otter Tail, 124 Minn. 136, 144 N.W. 748 (1913). 

89State ex rel City of Virginia v. County Board of St. Louis 
County, 124 Minn. 126, 144 N.W. 756 (1913). 


McKenzie v. San 
A. 406, 82 P. 392 
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GENEROUSLY EQUIPPED BOOKSHELVES ARE AN ESSENTIAL PART OF THE MODERN SCHOOLROOM 


WHEREIN A WIDE RANGE OF READING 


INTERESTS ARE CAREFULLY FOSTERED 


An Instructional Supply Study zu the Los Angeles 
City Elementary Schools 


Charles L. Suffield, Administrative Research Department, Los Angeles City Schools 


A simple plan for the study of instructional 
supply consumption was developed and used 
in the Los Angeles city elementary schools dur- 
ing the school year 1933-34. As a result of the 
findings, a similar study was approved for this 
year. 

The plan was inexpensive to administer, and 
it is thought that it would be appropriate for 
use in a school system of any size. 

In Los Angeles, where the plan was used, 
the city elementary schools had an average 
daily attendance in 1933-34 of 131,217. The 
sum of $166,129.99 was spent for instructional 
supplies by these schools. The supplies were 
provided from a central warehouse and were 
requisitioned by the schools from printed stand- 
ard lists containing the stock number, unit, de- 
scription, and estimated price of each. There 
were 500 items in the “general elementary 
standard” list alone. The individual schools 
were charged with the cost of supplies when 
delivered. 


What the Records Revealed 

The instructional-supply-expense appropria- 
tion for each of the 280 regular elementary 
schools was based on each school’s average 
daily attendance. These schools, last year, were 
divided into five classifications according to 
their average daily attendance. Schools having 
the smaller average daily attendance records 
were granted the larger per capita instructional- 
supply allotments. 

No attempt was made to limit the quantity 
consumed of any instructional-supply item ap- 
pearing on the standard lists, if the total in- 
structional-supply appropriation for the school 
were not exceeded. 

From the warehouse records much valuable 
information concerning  instructional-supply- 
consumption practices could be determined. 
The quantity and cost of each instructional- 
supply item ordered, by schools, and per aver- 
age daily attendance, could be readily calcu- 


lated. An instructional-supply index could be 
easily developed. 

The warehouse records would not, however, 
reveal satisfactory answers to the following 
questions which, in these days of curtailed 
school revenues, have assumed much impor- 
tance: How and to what purpose are instruc- 
tional supplies being consumed in the class- 
rooms? Are instructional supplies provided that 
are adequate in quantity and quality to meet 
the needs of a defensible educational program? 
Should the supply allotments be increased to 
aid in providing better learning situations, or 
should they be decreased to present and dis- 
courage waste and inefficiency in the consump- 
tion of instructional supplies? 


Making Teachers Administratively 
Articulate 

The most direct source of information for 
discovering ‘‘How and to what purpose are in- 
structional supplies being consumed in the class- 
rooms?” is the 5,600 elementary teachers of 
the Los Angeles city schools. Principals, super- 
visors, and assistant superintendents custom- 
arily speak for these teachers. This new in- 
structional-supply study plan provides for the 
5,600 teachers to be made articulate through 
typical teachers selected from their own ranks. 

These typical teachers, of varying degrees of 
ability, are to be found in schools which vary 
in size, desirability of location, types of pupils, 
number of grades, and degrees of progressive- 
ness of their principals. Schools and teachers 
may be classified roughly according to teach- 
ing methods used, into conventional, activity, 
and transitional. All of these factors were con- 
sidered last year in selecting the schools and 
teachers for the instructional supply study. 
This year the study is particularly concerned 
with the instructional supply needs of superior 
teachers. 

Twelve schools were selected for the study 
this year — two from each of the six subdis- 


tricts. Thirty-nine superior teachers are en- 
gaged in the study; from one to four in each 
of the twelve schools. Each half grade from the 
kindergarten through the eighth grade is rep- 
resented. 

Bulletins and printed forms were placed in 
the hands of the 39 teachers and the principals 
of the twelve schools. Excerpts from these bul- 
letins are here quoted. 


What the Teachers Were Asked to Report 


To the Principals of the Twelve Elementary 
Schools: 


Your school has been selected to assist the 
Bureau of Administrative Research in a study of 
supply consumption in its relation to the require- 
ments of the modern curriculum. Future supply 
allotments will be influenced by the results of the 
study. 

Your budget allotment for supplies during the 
current year has been made indefinite. You may 
order what you need from the standard list, but 
you must guard against wastefulness or misuse. 

The character of the study requires that a care- 
ful inventory of supplies in the principal’s store- 
room and teachers’ cupboards be made at the be- 
ginning of the first semester and at the close of 
each semester. The inventory will report each item 
for the whole school. Use the forms furnished by 
the Bureau of Administrative Research. 

Detailed instructions which followed are 
omitted here. 


Instructional Supply Study Bulletin for the 
39 Teachers 


With the realization that classroom teachers have 
a thoroughly practical knowledge of instructional 
supplies, and believing that it would be advanta- 
geous to the schools to tap this source of informa- 
tion, the superintendent’s office, last semester, ap- 
proved a supply study to be made by teachers in 
the following elementary schools: Amestoy Avenue, 
Chapman Avenue, Malabar Street, Raymond Ave- 
nue, and Torrance. 

The reports subsequently submitted by the 
teachers in these schools were so complete and the 
contribution made by them was so valuable that 
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a similar study has been approved for this semester. 

A limited number of selected teachers will be 
given permission to exceed the usual supply allow- 
ances. Two questions will be raised by each teacher 
participating in the study: 

a) Is this the most economical instructional sup- 
ply item —not necessarily the cheapest —that I 
can use to provide the educative experiences most 
appropriate to the needs of my pupils and the re- 
quirements of the curriculum? 

b) Is this the smallest amount of the most eco- 
nomical instructional supply item necessary to de- 
velop in my pupils the most appropriate knowl- 
edges, skills, and appreciations? 

Supply Notes 

Form A contains a list of 47 commonly used 
supply items. Columns 4 through 11 are to be 
filled in by the teacher. Columns 5 through 8 are 
for use in recording articles requisitioned during 
the semester. 

Form B is to be used in listing supply items 
consumed that do not appear on Form A. Care 
should be taken to record accurately the “Stock 
Number,” and the exact “Unit” if the item ap- 
pears on the standard lists. 

Supply items consumed that do not appear on 
the present standard lists should be described very 
carefully. The principal has copies of the standard 
lists. 

If supplies consumed in the classrooms have 
been donated by the teacher or by other individuals 
or organizations, the teacher will please use a sepa- 
rate sheet to describe this phase of supply con- 
sumption. 

Each teacher will keep a log or diary of her 
teaching activities as related to supply consump- 
tion. These logs should be similar to the mimeo- 
graphed logs of the teachers of the Malabar Street 
School. 


Forms and Helps for the Study 


Form A, referred to in the bulletin, is repro- 
duced in part below: 
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for the semester. The cost of supplies for a 
year was assumed to be twice the cost for a 
semester. 

It was also assumed that the average daily 
attendance for each class for the year should be 
identical with the average daily attendance for 
the semester. 

The total annual cost of instructional sup- 
plies per teacher, divided by the average daily 
attendance for her class, gave the annual cost 
of supplies per average daily attendance for 
each teacher. These costs varied in the Malabar 
School from 49 cents to $1.48. The items that 
increased the costs were easily identified in the 
records of some of the teachers. 

The use of Forms A and B proved useful in 
disclosing variances in the practices of the teach- 
ers in the consumption of instructional supplies. 
The reasons back of these irregularities were 
to be found only upon an examination of the 
logs or diaries kept by each of these teachers. 

In the bulletin, which was placed in the hands 
of the 39 teachers, reference was made to the 
mimeographed logs of the Malabar teachers. 
These logs, excerpts of which appear in this ar- 
ticle, were mimeographed, bound, and distri- 
buted to each of the 300 elementary schools. 
Private copies were given to each of the 39 
teachers participating in the study this year. 


Quotations from the Preface to the Logs 


Quotations from the preface to these logs will 
indicate something of the nature and purpose 
of the logs: 

The logs show. briefly how superior teachers, in 
practical classroom situations in one Los Angeles 
elementary school, attempted to create adequate 
learning situations with the aid of instructional 
supplies. . .. 

This publication is being submitted to the teach- 
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frank in their evaluations of instructional 
supplies and procedures. The administration 
showed its good faith by reproducing these un- 
edited comments and distributing them to the 
elementary schools of the system. Some of the 
criticisms were based on misunderstandings 
that are now in process of being ironed out. 

An abridged log of a fifth-grade teacher and 
a few typical statements from some of the 
other teachers are presented here to illustrate 
the type of information that may be expected 
from the log instructional-supply-study tech- 
nique. 


Excerpts from the Logs of the Malabar 
Street School Teachers 


Teacher, Mrs. Myrtle A. Baker 

Grade A-5 

February to June, 1934 

Cost per pupil per year for instructional supplies 
49 cents. 


UNIT OF INSTRUCTION — OUR COUNTRY’S 
WORKERS 


This work is planned for classes who have had 
the units of work, A Vacation Trip Through Our 
Country, The Story of the Pilgrims, and Pioneer 
Life, the previous semester. 

I. Aims 


1. To provide a social situation that will develop 
habits of honesty, courtesy, and co-operation. 

2. To provide an intellectual situation that will 
encourage curiosity, and develop initiative and 
thinking power. 

3. To develop skill in tool subjects. 

4. To find out how the people in different parts 
of our country make a living. 

5. To study the life of the people: 

a) In an orange grove — two weeks. 

b) On a midwestern farm — three weeks. 

c) In a fishing village —two weeks. 


Rs vores Seka hase eee eer shes Gla Card atfe ch Fe a1) Se Breed Bare aac sa eee ME sewsesaesnaseee ED, 2015 Gin die) aS 0ig oad By AS Ora EE RR SA RGA aay oehaa hs 
Re eer A.D.A. for period of Study ................ IN 8 Feige teh parc Fe eTICaIIE eH EISTOE OR AEST Ti eee EO RAT 
ee Se ere ere ee erry rrr re rere 6 reer er ry rn rare ene rane Rest: e Ca K See aici W X4 aid dno wtsias SMaie Cal eiscs: MUAIE Cele Ag Ae BBS 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Number Unit NAME AND DESCRIPTION Amount Total of Invent- Amount 
Stock on Amounts Received Columns __ ory at Used 
Hand During Period 4 thru Close During Do not write in these columns 
8 of Period 
28291 Sht. Board, composition, No. 20, 19x26” Study 
28326 Sht. Board, tag, 224x284”, Manila 


Form B was identical with Form A except 
that the spaces under the first three column 
heads were not printed. These columns were 
used by the teachers to record additional quan- 
tities of less common instructional-supply items 
consumed. Some teachers used over 150 differ- 
ent supply items during the semester. 

The business department filled in the unit 
cost of each item and made the extensions. The 
total of the extensions was the total cost of in- 
structional supplies consumed by each teacher 





A DISCARDED WORKBENCH BRINGS JOY AND PROFIT TO PRIMARY CHILDREN 
Familiarity with the use of simple tools is a necessary part of adjustment to an age where 
tools are of paramount importance. 





ers of the Los Angeles school system with the 
hope that a reading of the logs will stimulate a 
more critical review of their own teaching prac- 
tices as related to the consumption of instructional 
supplies... . 

In order that better provision might be made in 
the future for the variety and quality of such sup- 
plies most appropriate to the specific learning situa- 
tions to be developed in the classrooms, these 
teachers were urged to evaluate the instructional 
supplies used... . 

The teachers who submitted logs were very 


d) On a cotton plantation — two weeks. 

e) On a western cattle ranch —two weeks. 

f) In a logging camp — two weeks. 

g) In a coal-mining town — two weeks. 

h) In a harbor city —two weeks. 
II. Approach 

In previous work it has been noted that people 
came to California in 1849 in search of gold, but 
stayed to raise fruits and other crops, which were 
more valuable than gold. A natural interest would 
come as to how this work has been developed in 
California. 





THIS OLD MEXICAN WOMAN (AGED 10) SITS AT THE DOOR OF HER HUMBLE 
COTTAGE WAITING FOR HER CHILDREN TO COME HOME FROM SCHOOL 
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Ill. Things the Children May Do 

1. Make a pictorial map showing kinds of fruit 
grown in the United states. 

2. Bring in branches and leaves of various fruit 
trees. 

3. Write business letters to different firms for 
information. 

4. Show on outline maps sections producing 
corn. Compare with rainfall maps. Similar maps 
can be made for wheat and cotton. 

5. Make wall maps and charts. 

6. Make plats showing a California orange grove, 
and Iowa farm, a coal mine, etc. 

7. Prepare exhibits on corn products, wheat 
products, etc. 

8. Give reports on individual trips taken to 
dairies, farms, bakeries, canneries, etc. 

9. Plant grains in pots to watch growth in school- 
room. 

10. Collect pictures and news items. 

11. Bring books from the library and home. 

12. Prepare talks and short plays for other 
classes. 


IV. Outlines (One for each of the eight studies 
listed under 5 of Aims.) 

V. Books (Books available to the pupils for the 
study of each of the units under 5 of Aims 
were listed with page references.) 

VI. Outcomes 

1. Evidence of growth in desirable social habits. 
2. Increased skill in tool subjects. 
3. Definite knowledge of where, why, and how 


the following industries are carried on in the United . 


States: fruit growing, farming, ranching, fishing, 
lumbering, and shipping. 


VII. Bibliography (General bibliography for the 
whole unit with exact annotated references. ) 


Abridged Log Grade 5-A Teacher 


April 11, 1934. -This is the second week of work 
on the study, Fishing and Sea Life. Children used 
scratch paper, 6 by 9 inches, to write outlines for 
oral talks. 

April 12. Today I gave four boys a yard of 
muslin which had been hemmed. They are plan- 
ning to make four pictures showing fishermen do- 
ing different kinds of work. 

April 13. We used twenty blue poster papers 
to mount paintings of fish done in the art room. 
Used one roll of blue crepe paper for cupboard and 
two yards of blue cambric, which had been used 
before. Probably the crepe paper can be used again. 

April 20. Each child used manila paper, 3 by 6 
inches, to cut out fish. Invitations to parents were 
written on these. A program on Fishing and Sea 
Life is to be given during Public Education Week. 

May 12. Sent home four children with typing 
paper. They will type group captains’ outlines. 
Examples of these are included. 

May 14. Used wrapping paper, paper clips. and 
kraft paper to prepare materials to take to Miss 
Duggan’s exhibit. Gave out four pieces of tagboard 
for posters on Forest Conservation. 

May 15. Used 12 pieces of orange poster paper 
and 14 purple pieces to mount sketches of trees. 

May 17. Gave out 68 pieces of cardboard, 9 by 
12 inches, for book covers in which the children 
will keep their work on trees. 

May 21. Class used gray bogus, 18 by 24 inches, 
to make illustrations and charts to be used in con- 
nection with oral reports on Workers in Our 
Forests. 

May 25. Gave children cardboards, 61% by 6% 
inches, and adhesive paper tape to be used in 
mounting and classifying pressed leaves. 

June 7. Gave out outline maps of United States 
to be used in showing coal regions in the United 
States. Used yellow poster paper to mount draw- 
ing of coal miners. 

June 11. Used gray bogus paper, 18 by 24 in- 
ches, for the mounting of maps. Drawings of coal 
mining will be made on the gray paper as borders 
for maps. 

June 13. It occurs to me that the outline maps 
would be just as satisfactory if they were printed 
on cheaper paper. Ink paper has been used during 
the semester for penmanship lessons, written tests, 
written language lessons, spelling lessons, written 
reports, book reports, lists of reference readings, 
and outlines of work. Both sides of the paper have 
always been used. It is possible to use much of 
the poster paper more than once in displaying 
drawings and pictures. We use pins and thumb 
tacks instead of pasting the pictures. The oilcloth 
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AT LAST WE ARE PERMITTED TO VIEW THE INNER WORKINGS OF UNCLE SAM’S POST OFFICE 


Buildings, equipment, and unitorms are the products of the children’s ingenuity. A first-grade class in the 
Los Angeles city schools developed this project. 


used for tables can be used later for pictorial maps 
by cutting off the worn edges. 


Brief Excerpts from the Log of a 
First-Grade Teacher 


Some of the bogus paper sent was of a very 
excellent quality, fine for mounting pictures, but 
too stiff for little children to handle. .. . I feel 
that the quality of lumber sent us is too expensive 
for little children. We could use a cheaper grade. 
I feel that much of our construction work could 
be made from discarded material (boxes, etc.), 
with a minimum of purchased lumber. . . . 

Occasionally our paste is very thin and watery. 

Frequently, a heavy grade of unbleached muslin 
is sent to us. This grade is excellent for art work 
with older children, but is too heavy for little chil- 
dren to be able to put a needle through. A cheaper 
grade is much better for our needs... . 

The nails used, I purchased — 20 cents assorted. 
The nails supplied us are often too large; they 
split the boards. .. . 


Excerpts from Log of B-4 Teacher 
The amount of material and the variety of ma- 
terials used during a term depend largely upon the 
unit of work chosen and the group of children. . . . 
Our “Thrifty Folder” is ever full of scraps of 
usable paper for practice in spelling, drill work in 
arithmetic, first sketches of original stories, etc... . 


Excerpts from Log of Art Teacher 
for A-6 Grade 

The children wish to illustrate the new experi- 
ences which they are gaining through their social 
studies, or they are planning a play which demands 
scenery and costumes, or they must have posters. 
Art lessons are planned to meet the situation. .. . 
I feel that it would greatly curtail the activity 
program to set arbitrary limits on the amount of 
materials that a given class could or should use 
in a given time. Creative expression cannot be too 
closely bound by hard-and-fast rules, or it ceases 
to function. One class may find water colors its 
medium of artistic expression while another class 
expresses itself through dramatics. Both classes 
could be studying Greece, but the kind and amount 

of art materials used would differ widely. . . . 


Findings and Conclusions 


Superior teachers in the Los Angeles city 
schools were willing to undertake the labor in- 
volved in keeping logs and records of the con- 
sumption of instructional supplies if they were 
made partners in the enterprise, assured of 
proper recognition, and convinced that their 
work would result in improved practices. 

Teachers, who were given a semester in which 
to reflect directly upon the problems of in- 
structional-supply consumption, made valuable, 
constructive, penetrating observations about in- 


structional-supply items and practices. 

The criticisms and suggestions concerning 
supplies, when summarized, were of practical 
value to the business department and the in- 
structional-supply standardization committees. 
The suggestions for improved efficiency in the 
consumption of instructional supplies in the 
classrooms were of value when placed at the 
disposal of the teachers. 

The question, “How and to what purpose 
are instructional supplies being consumed in 
the classrooms?” was answered rather ade- 
quately in the logs. The validity of the answers, 
as representative of system-wide practices, de- 
pended upon the adequacy of the sampling in 
the selection of schools and teachers. 

The logs presented in a convenient form a 
cross section of the classroom practices in in- 
structional-supply consumption that could be 
readily reviewed and evaluated by a number 
of administrators. Using the logs as typical of 
conditions throughout the system, the admin- 
istrators, with the additional information pro- 
vided in Forms A and B were in a position to 
predict, with a fair degree of success, how the 
educational program would be affected in the 
various types and classifications of schools, by 
an increase or decrease in the instructional-sup- 
ply allotments. 

Some of the teachers expended from their 
personal funds as much as $3 a month. Nearly 
all spent something. 

The administration was informed concretely 
of the nonstandardized nature of the activity 
program. The teachers were emphatic in their 
protests against setting “arbitrary limits on the 
amount of materials that a given class could or 
should use in a given time.” 

If the suggestions for the improvement of in- 
structional-supply items and practices described 
in the teachers’ logs were all disregarded, the 
study would still have value. The teaching 
practices, described in the mimeographed logs 
for each of the six grades, represented approved 
teaching practices for the Los Angeles city ele- 
mentary schools. The reading of these logs by 
other teachers of the system proved stimuiating 
to them in their teaching and resulted in the 
improvement of instruction as related to in- 
structional-supply consumption. 


Author's Note — Doctors Osman R. Hull and Willard S. Ford, 
Directors of the recently cempleted Los Angeles City Schools 
Survey, suggested this study to the writer. It was approved by 
Superintendent Bouelle. Assistant Superintendent Robert Hill 
Lane personally selected for the study the teachers of the 
Malabar School of which Miss Margaret Barnard is principal. 
Dr. Paul Webb, Director of Administrative Research, is directly 
responsible for this year’s study. 
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THE JANITOR’S SUMMER 
SCHEDULE 


N. C. Kearney, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hancock, Minnesota 


In small towns and villages, superintendents 
are sometimes hired on a nine-months’ basis, 
and in both small and large towns an increas- 
ing number of superintendents find it desirable 
to attend summer school, to travel, or for some 
other reason to be absent from their communi- 
ties during the summer months. Since this is 
the time when the school plant is overhauled, 
cleaned, redecorated, and placed in repair for 
the coming school year, some plan must be de- 
vised so that the work can be effectively done 
in the absence of the superintendent. 


Preparing the Schedule 


Probably the most unreliable plan is to tell 
the janitor what is required and trust that it 
will be done. A committee or a member of the 
school board might be designated to supervise 
the summer’s work. None of these procedures 
will work well, however, unless a careful sum- 
mer schedule of the necessary work has been 
drawn. The preliminary glance at the summer’s 
work will be taken at the time the budget is pre- 
pared since it is then that the next year’s costs 
must be determined, at least within certain 
limits. As a result of the early survey, a list 
will be made of the things to be done and the 
cost of the necessary materials will be deter- 
mined. The list should be made only after a 
careful survey of the school plant and confer- 
ences with the janitorial staff and the teachers. 
The educational program for the coming year 
should be carefully considered, particularly 
such items as changes in rooms, equipment, 
and the staging of extracurricular activities. 

When the lists have been determined and 
prices set, conferences should be called with 
those who must do the work. Generally the 
janitorial staff will be all that is involved, but 
sometimes plumbers, plasterers, and painters 
not regularly listed on the school’s payrolls will 
be included. Time estimates must be worked 
out for each job on the list. Care must be taken 
that the work is so arranged that each job will 
have to be done but once. Plumbers are prone 
to tear up newly treated floors and painters 
are equally adept at undoing work already 
done. When everything is arranged in order, 
with time estimates figured for each item, in- 
cluding the janitor’s customary vacation, the 
schedule can be finished by arranging the items 
in time sequence. 


Job and Time Estimates 


The schedule we have used in Hancock for 
the past four summers has proved efficient in 
our small systems. It has been made up in three 
columns, the first of which has listed the piece 
of work to be done and brief specifications 
where necessary. The second column includes 
the time estimates, and the third column is 
for the list of materials needed and the outside 
help to be hired. In making the complete sum- 
mer’s plan, time is left free each week for the 
care of lawns and shrubs, and all time estimates 
are sufficiently liberal to preserve the effective- 
ness of the schedule. I believe that workers will 
more earnestly strive to exceed a reasonable 
schedule than they will to live up to an un- 
reasonable one. When the actual workers par- 
ticipate in making the time estimates, no ele- 
ment of slave driving enters into the procedure. 
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Checking the Progress of Work 


When the schedule is completed, it is pre- 
sented to the board and is generally accepted 
without change. It then becomes necessary to 
hire the extra help and purchase the necessary 
materials mentioned in the plan. Copies of the 
schedule are posted on the janitor’s bulletin 
board, the superintendent’s bulletin board, and 
one copy is given to each member of the school 
board. Copies are nailed or handed to the extra 
workers who may be engaged to do work dur- 
ing the summer. These workers are handed a 
note at the same time, stressing the importance 
of doing the work at the specified time. A small 
committee of board members has sometimes 
been appointed to check on the work as it pro- 
gresses. While this is unquestionably a good 
plan in the absence of the superintendent, the 
committee will probably find but little to do 
if the schedule has been carefully planned. The 
janitor is urged to communicate with the su- 
perintendent if he is within reach, or with the 
school board, if something unforseen occurs. 

This whole paper assumes that the janitor is 
hired on a twelve-months’ basis. A well-chosen 
and well-prepared janitor-engineer will prove 
to be a wise investment if retained during the 
summer months. The upkeep of the buildings, 
including painting, varnishing, plumbing, re- 
surfacing blackboards, caring for windows, and 
similar tasks should be attended to. The best 
time to do such work is when the schools are 
not in session and when there is no consequent 
loss in educational efficiency. If the work is 
done during the summer, the advantage of a 
carefully made schedule is obvious in any case, 
but particularly so in the absence of those 
whose job it is to supervise the staff which cares 
for the buildings. 


A SCORE CARD FOR DETERMIN- 
ING THE SANITARY CONDI- 
TION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


A score card recently devised by Mr. W. C. 
McGinnis, Superintendent of Schools of Perth 
Amboy, N. J., has been designed to be used in 
judging and recording the care of school buildings 
and the effectiveness of the custodial service ren- 
dered. It is intended primarily for the use of school 
nurses in formulating their monthly reports and 
records simply the sanitary conditions noted at the 
time of the inspection. No provision has been made 
for the judging of procedures or frequency of 
cleaning. 

All scores are recorded on the basis of the stand- 
ards set, which include standards A and B, and 
standards C and D. Under Standards A and B, 
walks and outside steps and school grounds should 
be free from dirt, wastepaper, etc. Floors should 
be as clean as those of a well-kept residence kitch- 
en. Walls and windows should be free from dust 
and hand soil. Stairs and landings should be free 
from dust and “gummed” dirt deposits in corners. 
Inspection should be made early in the school day. 
Seats and desks should be free from handsoil. 
Radiator and ventilator openings should be free 
from dust. 

Under Standards C and D, the standards for A 
and B also apply. Floors and walls of toilets should 
be as clean as those in the bathroom of an ordi- 
nary home. The walls should be free from pencil 
marks. Toilet bowls and seats should be clean. 
Ventilating or fresh-air rooms should be clean and 
free from stored material. 

The score card, which is reproduced herewith, 
provides for the following score equivalents: Ex- 
cellent, 105 to 115; very good, 95 to 104; good, 
85 to 94; poor, 75 to 84; very poor, below 75. 









February, 1935 


The card contains space for the name of the 
school, the name of the person who recorded the 
score, and the date of the inspection of the school 


building. 
NE eg: cee aslo eraraa avd ateyes es 
HNO ii s.s. a daneamaainnss 
A Sanitation Score Card* 
1 2 3 4 
Al Condition of walks and outside 
steps and grounds............ 3 
2 Condition of corridor floors... 10 
3 Condition of corridor walls.... 5 
4 Condition of stairs and landings 15 33 
Classrooms and Special Rooms 
Bi Condition of foors ........... 18 
2 Condition of seats and desks.. 5 
3 Condition of windows......... 6 
4 Condition of radiators........ 2 
5 Condition of blackboards....... 2 33 
Basements 
C1 Condition of corridor floors and 
CMa eM Siaeahas aie RRS 7 
2 Condition of playrooms and 
Se ee eae 10 
3 Condition of toilet rooms...... 20 
4 Condition of boiler and furnace 
rooms and ventilating rooms... 5 42 


Offices and Nurses’ Rooms 


Di Condition of floors........... 4 

2 Condition of walls............ 1 

3 Condition of windows......... 1 

4 Condition of radiators........ 1 7 
MERE Re aee cee ets gen aie aie ES BL 115 115 


TAS elamns 1 and 3 represent standard scores. 


THE “FORGOTTEN MEN” OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


O. S. Hubbard, Superintendent of Schools, 


Fresno, California 


A school system cannot function without teach- 
ers. Society recognizes this fact and from time im- 
memorial nations have paid homage to teachers. 
Though sometimes tardy and inadequate, this rec- 
ognition is well deserved, and I would be the last 
to detract from it one jot or tittle. 

I plead for recognition for a large and important 
group of public-school servants who might be ap- 
propriately designated the “forgotten men” of the 
school system. This group comprises the many 
specialized workers, most of whom have been added 
to the staff as schools have grown in size and 
broadened in function. 

Without the help of these ghost workers, teach- 
ing would be difficult, if not impossible. There- 
fore, as we honor teachers let us remember these 
unsung workers in every school department: 

The Laborer whose work along so many lines is 
basic of the operation of any school system. 

The Janitor who keeps the building sanitary and 
comfortable so that the pupils and teachers can 
work to best advantage. 

The Gardener who makes the schoolyard a place 
of beauty and inspiration for all who see it. 

The Mechanic who is responsible for the impor- 
tant work of maintaining school plant and equip- 
ment. 

The Storekeeper who assembles necessary sup- 
plies, books, and other materials without which in- 
struction would not be possible. 

The Truck Driver who carries these supplies and 
materials to the school. 

The Cook who gives herself in the preparation 
of nutritious food in order that children may bui!d 
strong and healthy bodies. 

The Clerical Worker whose indispensable con- 
tribution lies in keeping important records of all 
kinds without which there would be much confusion 
in the temple of education. 

The School Nurse who exercises watchful super- 
vision over the health of the children assigned io 
her care and is a significant link in the chain bind- 
ing school and home together. 

The Telephone Operator who “smiles over the 
wires” and bridges the gap between the schools 
and the central office as she gives and receives 
hundreds of messages each day. 

The Secretary who answers a million questicns 
for the “boss” and otherwise relieves him of in- 
numerable small but important details so that he 
can devote his time and thought to more funda- 
mental educational problems. 

The School-Board Member who, without com- 
pensation, gives generously of his time, thought, 
and energy in the formulation of educational pol- 
icies for his district, and whose only compensa- 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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The Reorganization of the Los Angeles Schools 


Emmanuel E. Ericson, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, California 


The survey method as an approach to changes 
and improvements of existing conditions has been 
subject to criticism on two counts. One of these 
is that the method is too slow and complicated, to 
the extent that findings become out of date in our 
rapidly changing society before they are published 
or otherwise made available for use. The other is 
that surveys, after they finally are completed, are 
usually put on the shelf or in reference libraries 
but are seldom used for practical purposes as a 
determinant factor upon which definite action is 
based. 

Neither of these criticisms can be levied against 
the recent Los Angeles school survey, however, for 
within eight months after authorizing the survey 
the board of education had not only received com- 
plete reports and recommendations but had taken 
major steps in the reorganization which became 
effective this year. 


The Survey 


In July, 1933, the Los Angeles Board of Educa- 
tion appointed Dr. O. R. Hull and Dr. Willard S. 
Ford, both professors of education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, to conduct an educa- 
tional survey for the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict and to make recommendations for such 
changes in policy, personnel, and administration as 
would point toward greater efficiency in the educa- 
tional programs of that district. 

To assist these two directors a survey advisory 
council was established, made up of the following 
persons: W. W. Kemp, dean of the school of edu- 
cation, University of California at Berkeley; Mar- 
vin L. Darsie, dean of the school of education, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Lester B. 
Rogers, dean of the school of education, University 
of Southern California; Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean of the school of education, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Arthur W. Eckman, member of the Los An- 
geles Board of Education; and Edward W. Hauck, 
also a member of the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation, who acted as chairman of the advisory 
council. 

The scope of this study can better be appreciated 
if it is mentioned that in Los Angeles with its pop- 
ulation of nearly one and one-half million inhabi- 
tants there are 386 schools in operation, and 360,- 
000 pupils in the schools. These pupils are taught 
by 10,500 teachers. This means that the Los Angeles 
City School District has about one third of the 
total school population of California, and slightly 
over one fifth of the teachers of the state. The 
lower portion of teachers may, of course, be ex- 
plained by the fact that conditions in the small 
rural schools and in small communities make it 





MR. FRANK A. BOUELLE 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles, California 


DR .WILLARD S. FORD 
Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 


impossible to arrange for a uniformly high teach- 
ing load such as can be maintained in a large city. 

Immediately upon receiving the report of the 
survey the board began its rapid work of reorgan- 
ization, and at the beginning of the present school 
year the new machinery was placed in operation. 


Important Recommendations 


Several fundamental changes in policy and ad- 
ministration of the school system were recom- 
mended and accepted. Perhaps the most important 
of these was directed against the practice of main- 
taining severa! separate administrative departments 
of the board of education, each with more or less 
definitely specified functions, but each directly re- 
sponsible to the board. The separate units which 
were sO maintained were the Educational Depart- 
ment, the Business Department, the Auditing De- 
partment, and Department of the Secretary to the 
Board of Education. In keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the survey these departments have 
now been co-ordinated under the unified direction 
of the superintendent of schools as the chief execu- 
tive officer of the board. Provision was made for 
assistance for the exectitive office through the new 
position of a chief deputy superintendent. 

The new arrangement will be recognized by those 
familiar with school administration as unit or cen- 
tralized administrative control. The practice has 
met with increasing favor by schools in large and 
small communities, and is generally recognized by 
authorities on school administration as leading to- 
ward greater efficiency. It is pointed out in the 
survey report that not less than 140 school organ- 
izations in cities of 250,000 and under have been 
identified as operating under this type of adminis- 
trative setup, while among the better known com- 
munities practicing it are Denver, Minneapolis, 
Des Moines, Detroit, Baltimore, and New York. 

It is shown further in the survey report that 
under the unit control “all matters coming before 
the board of education are presented by the su- 
perintendent of schools, with the assistance of his 
advisory council.” The members of the advisory 
council are, in addition to the chief deputy super- 
intendent, the business manager, the controller, the 
secretary, the deputy superintendent in charge of 
instruction and curriculum, the director of budget 
and research, and the deputy superintendent in 
charge of the service division. The accompanying 
chart shows the position of these offices with ref- 
erence to the other personnel. 


The Assistant Superintendents 


Another important change recommended and put 
into practice is that which has to do with the scope 
of activities of assistant superintendents in charge 
of instruction. Formerly these superintendents 
were located with centralized offices at the head- 
quarters of the board of education, and their func- 
tions were limited to certain types of schools for 
the whole system, as elementary schools, junior 
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MR. H. A. CAMPION 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 





MR. L. B. TRAVERS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles. 


high schools, etc. Now these superintendents, of 
which there are six in number, have been reassigned 
and the schools regrouped so that each superin- 
tendent has full charge of all levels of instruction 
and supervision in a district or section of the city. 
Each one of these section superintendents now has 
his office in the particular district or section which 
he is serving; this practice being instituted for the 
purpose of maintaining a closer contact between 
the administration and the schools and the com- 
munity or neighborhoods served. 

Other policies and practices adopted as a result 
of the recommendations have to do with the elim- . 
ination of overlapping and duplication of services; 
reducing the amount of business to be done by 
standing committees of the board of education; co- 
ordinating curriculum and instructional activities 
under a deputy superintendent; and establishing a 
division of budget and research, in which are in- 
cluded administrative research and schoolhouse 
planning. Another new feature is the personnel sec- 
tion under which is included both certificated and 
noncertificated personnel and which is headed by 
an assistant superintendent. 

The accompanying chart, to which reference has 
been made previously, indicates the effect of many 
of these provisions and shows the flow of authority 
arid the division of responsibilities. 


The New Personnel 


In presenting a brief sketch of the new person- 
nel, emphasis will be given mainly to new positions 
and appointments. 

One of the first official acts of the board of edu- 
cation in consideration of the survey recommenda- 
tions was to appoint Dr. Willard S. Ford, one of 
the two directors of the survey, as chief deputy 
superintendent of schools. As shown by the chart, 
his functions cover the same general scope as that 
of the superintendent, Frank A. Bouelle. 

Dr. Ford is a native of Wisconsin where he re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Lawrence College. He 
started his teaching in rural schools and became 
superintendent of schools in New London in 1916. 
After attending the University of Wisconsin in the 
summer of 1916 and the Stout Institute in 1919, 
he became director of vocational education in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, a position which he held un- 
til 1924. In 1925 his name appears among the per- 
sons who received the M.A. degree in education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and in the 
following year he received the Ph.D. from the 
same institution. The University of Missouri listed 
him as a lecturer in its summer session of 1926 
and in the same year he became professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Southern California 
where he remained until his present appointment. 

For the various positions shown upon the chart 
we find in the six divisions falling directly under 
the superintendent and the chief deputy superin- 
tendent the following heads: business manager, 
John D. Scouller; controller, C. F. Lenz; secretary, 
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H. E. Griffin; deputy superintendent of instruction 
and curriculum, Arthur Gould, who for many years 
has been assistant and deputy superintendent for 
the Los Angeles city schools; budget and research 
division, Paul E. Webb, who was promoted from 
among the teaching force of the system; and for 
the service division, William L. Richer. 

Dr. Webb’s appointment as director of budget 
and research comes to him in recognition of serv- 
ice already rendered within the Los Angeles school 
system. He became a part of that system through 
the annexation of the Huntington Park High School 
by the Los Angeles district a few years ago. He 
has served the Huntington Park High School in 
the capacity of director of research and guidance 
from 1926, with the exception of the years 1931 
and 1932 when he was staff associate in the Car- 
negie Foundations Study of Higher Education in 
California, and last year when he studied at Yale 
University. 

Dr. Webb received his B.A. degree from Pomona 
College in 1917, and in 1925 the A.M. was given 
him by the University of Southern California. His 
Ph.D. degree was obtained from Yale University 
last spring. 


Special Assistant Superintendents 


It will be noticed that under the six divisions 
mentioned, two assistant superintendents’ positions 
appear. These are both new positions in the sys- 
tem. One covers the adult- and vocational-educa- 
tion section and is headed by Howard A. Campion 
who was promoted from his position as principal 
of the Frank Wiggins Trade School; the other is 
the superintendency of personnel under Louis B. 
Travers, who is the third of the “outsiders” pre- 
viously mentioned. 

A few words in regard to these two assistant 
superintendents will be of interest. Mr. Campion 
is a native of Minnesota where he graduated from 
the Faribault High School. He finished a teacher- 
training course at The Stout Institute, Wisconsin, 
and took his first position as teacher of manual 
arts in Boise, Idaho, in 1914. After some years he 
left the teaching profession for a brief period of 
work in the field of architecture in Spokane, Wash- 
ington. At the close of the world war he appears 
again in educational activities, this time as assistant 
superintendent of schools in Stockton, California, 
where he was in charge of vocational guidance and 
placement as well as adult and vocational educa- 
tion. In 1923 he became associated with Prof. Ben. 
W. Johnson in vocational teacher-training at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and in 
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1925 he was appointed as principal of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, a position which he held 
until his present appointment became effective. 
The esteem in which he was held by the faculty 
of his school was manifest by the fact that he was 
given, as a parting token of good will, a life mem- 
bership in the American Vocational Association by 
this group of teachers who had worked under his 
leadership for nine consecutive years. His academic 
and professional training has been augmented dur- 
ing the time of his services in Southern California 
by a B.A. degree from the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, and an M.A. degree from the 
University of Southern California. 

His present position places Mr. Campion in 
charge of all vocational, adult, and part-time edu- 
cation for the school system. This includes agri- 
culture, home economics, practical arts, commer- 
cial education, etc., for all types of schools; with 
a large staff of supervisors at work in these vari- 
ous fields. 

Mr. Travers held the position of chief of con- 
tinuation and adult education for the State of Cali- 
fornia with headquarters in Los Angeles when re- 
ceiving his present appointment. His career is sim- 
ilar to that of Mr. Campion and that of Dr. Ford 
in that a large part of his experience has been in 
the field of special education. He is a native of 
Spokane, Washington, where he learned the cabinet- 
making trade and followed it a number of years. 
Becoming ambitious to obtain a college education 
he abandoned the trade for a period of attendance 
at the Washington State College, and then became 
a teacher of shopwork and later of vocational edu- 
cation for the State of Washington, and in 1925 
regional director for the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. His next move was to Oakland, 
California, where he was made director of adult 
and continuation education in 1926. In 1931 he 
was given the appointment by the state depart- 
ment of education which he held until this year. 

Now the Los Angeles Board of Education has 
placed upon him the responsibility for all its per- 
sonnel consisting of 15,000 employees. Of these, 
more than 10,000 are teachers and the rest non- 
certificated personnel. The first major task to 
which Mr. Travers has directed his attention is to 
set up a civil-service system for the noncertificated 
group, which will include selection, classifying, rat- 
ing, and training this group of workers. 


Sectional Superintendents 


The six sectional superintendencies under the 
general direction of Arthur Gould are held by the 
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following persons, all of whom either had the rank 
of superintendents previously or were promoted 
from within the school system. Instructional Sec- 
tion I, Elizabeth Bates, who was formerly assistant 
superintendent of personnel and assignment; In- 
structional Section II, Katharine Carey, previously 
assistant superintendent of elementary schools; In- 
structional Section III, Warren C. Conrad, also 
formerly assistant superintendent of elementary 
schools; Instructional Section IV, Luke L. Gallup, 
formerly assistant superintendent of elementary 
schools; Instructional Section V, Robert H. Lane 
who has held a similar position in Los Angeles for 
many years; and Instructional Section VI, Charles 
B. Moore, formerly principal of Franklin High 
School in Los Angeles. 


Conclusions 


Obviously the objective of the survey and the 
subsequent recommendations was to promote better 
methods of administration and more efficiency in 
educational procedure for the school population in 
the Los Angeles School District. The vigorous ac- 
tion already taken by the board of education in- 
dicates an earnest attitude and a courageous de- 
termination to place the Los Angeles schools on a 
new high plane of service and accomplishment. 

To this end valuable groundwork has unquestion- 
ably been laid through the administrative reorgan- 
ization discussed in this article. Rapid changes in 
educational methods in keeping with modern social 
and educational philosophy have been omitted 
from this presentation. Experimentation and reor- 
ganization within these fields, now being launched 
in the Los Angeles schools will be noticed with in- 
terest by educational administrators and teachers 
who are looking forward to new opportunities for 
increasing the effectiveness of democratic educa- 
tion in America. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS’ PENSION SURVEY 


In order to determine whether the teachers’ pension 
system of Illinois is sufficient to secure comfort and 
security for those who come under its provisions, the 
Illinois City Superintendents Association recently in- 
stituted a survey. 

In summarizing its findings, the Association report 
says: “The typical Illinois elementary teacher is a 
woman 35 years of age. She has taught 15 years and 
is ready to enter the third classification of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Plan. She has an old-line life-insurance 
policy of some sort, the face of the policy being $1,896 
to $2,430 and an average of $1,760.” 

The administrators make the following recommen- 
dations: (1) Encourage every teacher to’ become a 
contributor to the Illinois Teachers’ Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund; this will help a small number of 
teachers — but they need this help. (2) Urge every 
teacher to adopt some safe form of savings for retire- 
ment. Old-line life-insurance policies of various types 
are one of the best forms for this purpose. Some 
boards of education require that a teacher be the 
holder of an old-line life-insurance policy as a pre- 
requisite to her employment. (3) Encourage boards of 
education to pay a sufficient scale of wages so that 
there shall be a reasonable margin for savings after 
necessary living expenses are paid. (4) Work for a 
statute that would at least legalize group insurance 
through individual boards of education and for a 
statute which permits school boards to conduct salary- 
deduction insurance. (5) Work for an increase in the 
amount of the pension and retirement fund. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR ARKANSAS’ 
SCHOOLS 


The State of Arkansas finds that decisive legislative 
steps must be taken to bring the schools of the state 
upon a proper basis. The tax assessments have dropped 
from $624,000,000 for 1929 to $434,000,000 for 1934. 
The current revenues for schools have decreased from 
$14,000,000 in 1929-30 to $10,400,000 in. 1933-34. 

Among the bills prepared is one which provides for 
a 3-per-cent sales tax, which is estimated will yield a 
revenue of five and a quarter million dollars. The 
supervisory powers of the state board of education 
are to be strengthened. A system of nonsalaried 
county-school commissioners is to be created in the 40 
counties of the state. 

There is to be a new setup for a state school fund, 
5 per cent of which shall go for emergency service, 
and tne balance for general apportioning. 

Another measure aims to unify elections for three 
types of school districts (a) rural districts having a 
school enumeration of 150 in 1933 to be controlled by 
three directors, (b) districts in which there is located a 
city of the first class to be controlled by six directors, 
(c) all other districts to be controlled by five direc- 
tors. Annual school elections to be held on the first 
Tuesday. 
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Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, New York. 


Recent School-Building Work 
of Tooker & Marsh, Architects 


Described by the Administrative Heads of the Respective Schools 


THE PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK, 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Lorenzo H. Knapp, Principal 


The Union Free School District No. 4, Town of 
Rye. Westchester County, New York, consists of 
the village of Port Chester and certain unincor- 
porated areas of the township which adjoin the 
village. Port Chester is a suburb of New York 
City, with two distinct groups of residents: a large 
number of commuters who are engaged in business 
in New York and those who are connected with 
local manufacturing and mercantile interests. 

The population of Port Chester was 22,662 in 
1930 and that of the entire school district is now 
estimated at 23,927. The racial origins are many. 
The assessed valuation of all property within the 
district taxable for school purposes is $61,791,294. 
There are 5,542 pupils now registered in the pub- 
lic schools, of whom 1,132 are in the senior-high- 
school building. 

It was decided in 1930 to erect a senior high 
school which would offer diverse curricula, with 
special opportunity for the noncollege group. A 
site of 23 acres had already been made available. 
The contour of the landscape lent itself to archi 
tectural planning of a high order. General construc- 
tion work was started December 11, 1930, and the 
Luilding was occupied February 1, 1932. 

Provision for creative activities on the part of 
the children and a recognition of the importance 
of social values to be derived from the so-called 
extracurricular program determined to a large ex- 
tent the type of building erected. These require- 
ments called for a larger and more expensively 
equipped plan than was deemed necessary a genera- 
tion ago. 

Diplomas are granted in the fields of business. 
industrial arts, home economics, art, and music, as 
well as in college entrance and academic subjects. 
About one half of the pupils specialize in business 
subjects, the greater number take one or more 
courses in industrial or household arts, and many 
are graduated in music or art. 


The objectives of the industrial-arts program 
are achieved through design and construction of 
useful and ornamental products in four well- 
equipped laboratories, or shops, supplemented by 
readings, investigations, discussions, films, visits. 
reports, and similar activities characteristic of 
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youthful interests and aptitudes in things indus- 
trial. Approximately 80 per cent of the time is 
used for the manipulative work and 20 per cent 
for the related work. The woodwork laboratory 
provides simple furniture construction, carpentry, 
cabinetmaking, wood finishing, boat building, air- 





LIBRARY. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, New York. 
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plane construction, and concrete work; the electric- 
ity laboratory furnishes training in the fundamental 
principles of electricity as applied to devices and 
appliances used in lighting, heating, power genera- 
tion, power transmission, communication, and elec- 
trochemistry; the metal laboratory is equipped 
for casting, forge work, tempering, sheet and art 
metal, ornamental iron work, and machine-shop 
practice; the automobile laboratory offers experi- 
ence in work on the chassis of the car, power trans- 
mission, disassembling and assembling of steering 
gears, transmissions and differentials, care of the 
motor, ignition, and wiring. 

The home-economics unit consists of one foods 
laboratory of six-unit kitchens, one clothing lab- 
oratory, and a model apartment. Home-economics 
and industrial-arts courses are open to both boys 
and girls. 

Two well-equipped laboratories are provided for 
physics and chemistry, with a lecture room, seat- 
ing 56, for use of both. The chemistry laboratory 
is typical and is so arranged that both experimental 
and classwork may be carried on with equal facil- 
ity. Lincoln type desks extend the length of the 
room and are two in number; at the front center 
is the instructor’s bench; at the front right are 
two fume hoods; and in the rear the projection 
lantern stand. The type of individual laboratory 
bench is the modified Lincoln, the change being 
that the bench and desks are at different working 
heights rather than at a single level. 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, 


PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York, New York. 


The cafeteria, located under the auditorium, is di- 
vided into three main units: kitchen, pupils’ dining 
room, and teachers’ dining room. The equipment 
is adequate for serving 1,000 persons. A desirable 
feature is an automatic conveyor for the return of 
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PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
New York, New York. 


trays and soiled dishes from the dining room to 
the dishwasher. The dishwashing equipment is oi 
standard hotel type with a capacity of 4,000 dishes 
an hour. The slicing, paring, and mixing machines, 
the refrigeration system, and the dishwasher are 
electrically operated. The cooking and incinerator 
equipment are heated by gas. 

Instruction in music is given in a specially de- 
signed music room, equipped with a piano and elec- 
tric music-reproducing apparatus. Outside pro- 
grams may be heard over the radio. The band and 
orchestra have a separate room adjoining the in- 
dustrial-arts unit. Two rooms with specially con- 
structed desks are assigned to art work. Mechan- 
ical drawing correlates closely with the industrial- 
arts courses. The library accommodates 104 pupils 
and is contiguous to two separate study rooms 
seating 105 each. The so-called general-purpose, or 
club room, seating 125, is used for speech arts. 
club and society meetings, and small public assem- 
blies. 

The auditorium seats 1,250 and is equipped with 
a sound-picture system, amplifiers, and radio, and 
provision is made for pipe-organ installation. An 
ample stage with suitable dressing rooms and space 
for an orchestra make possible large dramatic pro- 
ductions. Health instruction is facilitated by a com- 
pletely equipped dental room and nurses’ office. 

The gymnasium is 72 by 94 feet, has a seating 
capacity of 875, and is divided into two equal parts 
by electrically operated folding partitions, thus 
enabling boys’ and girls’ classes to be held simul- 
taneously. The music-reproducing apparatus may 
be used for marching, aesthetic dancing, and the 
like. A separate gymnasium for the correction of 
physical defects adjoins the main one. The near-by 
athletic field permits the development of a compre- 
hensive intramural program of games and contests. 

Administration and instruction are facilitated by 
a two-channel centralized radio distribution system 
interlocked with a public-address system. 
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PLEASANTVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
Requa W. Bell, Superintendent 


The Pleasantville High School building is colo- 
nial in type and is located on one of the most 
prominent building sites in the village. The archi- 
tects took advantage of this excellent position in 
their planning and as a result the windows of every 
classroom command a wonderful view. The build- 
ing is situated in a residential section well away 
from traffic and industry. As a result of the loca- 
tion and the building itself, it is a community land- 
mark as well as a community center. 

The construction was planned to accommodate 
about 500 students organized as a modern compre- 
hensive high school. Therefore, the architects 
planned for 10 typical classrooms. These rooms 
are 23 by 26 by 12 feet and are used as classrooms 
for such subjects as mathematics, languages, social 
science, and English. In addition to the 10 typical 
classrooms, there are 12 special rooms (plus their 
respective service rooms) each of which was 
planned for a specialized program of activities. 

The high school includes grades 9 to 12. The 
schedule consists of 8 periods of 45 minutes each. 
School begins at 8:30 a.m. and closes at 3:30 p.m., 
with one hour out for a lunch period. (There is 
no cafeteria in the building.) Seven periods are 
used for class and laboratory work. The other 
period is used for club and extracurricular activ- 
ities. The special rooms are planned to carry on 
programs in library, commercial work, home eco- 
nomics, science, industrial arts, dramatics, physical 
education, and special socializing activities in the 
auditorium. 

The auditorium is the one large auditorium to 
be found in the community. The building is ar- 
ranged so that gates may be closed which cut off 
the other part of the building from the gymnasium 
and auditorium. Therefore, this unit of the build- 
ing is used as a community house for the entire 
village. 


THE PLANNING OF THE OYSTER 
BAY GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL 


Leon J. Deming, Superintendent of 
Schoo!s, Oyster Bay, New York 


An understanding of the community, complete 
data in regard to the present physical facilities 
available, the extent to which they are being 
utilized, plus information showing the type of 
school program desired, are essential before at- 
tempting any building program. Information con- 
cerning the district, the total public-school enroll- 
ment, the general economic and social levels of the 
population, were considered of value in providing 
a better understanding of the educational needs of 
the community. It was also necessary to consider 
the trends of growth of population inasmuch as 
Oyster Bay is located in the metropolitan area. 

Consideration was given to the type of educa- 
tional program that one could reasonably expect 
a community such as this to provide for its chil- 
dren. A modern, progressive program of education 
to meet the needs of this community demanded 
certain facilities which the architect was requested 
to incorporate in the building program. 

Plans were made which would not only take 
care of immediate needs but would also make it 
possible to enrich the grade-school curriculum in 
view of the fact that a large number of children 
were leaving school before reaching the high school. 
With such educational policies, the building was 
planned to include special shops, home economics, 
library, art, and many other special rooms which 
would make possible opportunities not usually 
available to elementary-school children. 

There has been a general increase of 18 per cent 
in school enrollment over a period of six years. In 
addition to this, there has been an increase of over 
300 per cent of pupils graduating from the high 
school during this six-year period. 

The increased holding power of the Oyster Bay 
schools resulting from diversified programs adjusted 
to the level of the pupils’ abilities and needs is the 
result of wise planning. The fact that the building 
has met these demands of a changing educational 
program during the period of its use justifies the 
planning that preceded it. 





AT RIGHT: DETA'TL OF ENTRANCE. AND FIRST AND 


GROUND FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
AT PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK. 
Second Floor Plan, Page 34. 
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FRONT VIEW AND FLOOR PLANS OF THE GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL, OYSTER BAY, 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York. SECOND FLOOR 
Descriptive Article, Page 35. 
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GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. KINGS PARK. LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, New York. 
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BASEMENT FLOOR PLAN, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
AUDITORIUM, GRADE AND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. KINGS KINGS PARK, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. NOTE STAGE-GYMNASIUM Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, New York. 
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FRONT VIEW, MANHASSET VALLEY GRADE SCHOOL, MANHASSET. LONG ISLAND. NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh. Architects. New York. New York. 


THE MANHASSET VALLEY 
SCHOOL 


Vinal H. Tibbetts, Superintendent 


The Manhasset Valley School is located on three 

acres of land, in the tenant section of Manhasset. 

The residents of the Valley are a heterogeneous 

community of “poor whites,” south and central 

European immigrants, and southern Negroes. This 

school building, which was erected in the year of 

1930, was designed to meet the particular need ot 
Ht the children of that area. The building is two 
stories high. The basement rooms which are used 
{ for school purposes include two playrooms, and 
‘ space for a cafeteria. The building also provides 

for seven classrooms, two special classrooms, one ae 

combination gymnasium and auditorium, a solari- OS 

um, health room, teachers’ room, library, and two 

administrative offices. 

Because of language difficulties of the children. | 

it was necessary to provide adequate facilities for | ] 

speech training. Therefore, the plan of the build- | 

ing provided for an adequate auditorium which was ——— — 

equipped with a large stage so that through assem- —_________+ 

blies and other devices much practical work could 
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be done in this direction. This auditorium was pur- 
posely equipped with movable furniture in order 
that the same room might be utilized for a gymna- 
sium, much needed in this particular case since the 
school is the only center for social activity in this 
neighborhood. 

Shower baths were installed in the adjacent play- 
rooms, primarily for the purpose of providing hy- 
gienic conditions lamentably lacking in many of 
the homes. Likewise the nurse’s room on the sec- 
ond floor was built and equipped not only as an 
office for the school nurse during school hours but 
as a center for the activities of the local health 
association in carrying on after school hours and 
on Saturdays the community health program of 
this organization including clinics of various sorts. 

On the second floor two special classrooms are 
designed for those children with limited mental 
equipment. The architect here kept in mind the 
necessity for provid:ng space and equipment for 
various of the practical arts, and in this connec- 
tion arranged for a soundproof, sliding partition 
between these two rooms so that academic work 
with these pupils could be carried on in one room 
uninierrupted by the noise of those engaged in the 
practical arts in the adjoining room. With the doors 
thrown open one large room was thus provided for 
assembly and other uses requiring extra space. 

Adjoining these rooms on the roof of the audi- 
torium below, was placed a solarium or greenhouse, 
approximately 17 feet long, 13 feet wide, and 10 
feet high, equipped with tables and benches for 
the studying of plant life. This has proved to be, 
under the guidance of an elementary-science in- 
structor. one of the most useful spaces in his 
building. 

Two other rooms on the first floor deserve spe- 
cial mention. The kindergarten on the south with 
its large bay window, its separate locker and toilet 
facilities, and its “up-to-the-minute” furnishings 
and equipment provides the little tots there en- 
rolled with their really first glimpse of refinement 
and loveliness. On the opposite end of the building 
a similar room is provided for the children of the 
first grade. In the basement, space has been pro- 
vided for a cafeteria. 

This building is in every sense of the word a 
community center for a foreign-born population 
so conceived by the board of education, the su- 
perintendent of schools, and so designated by the 
architect. The principal is Dr. Horace R. Thomp- 
son who is in full sympathy with the program out- 
lined and who has contributed immeasurably to its 
fulfillment. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN THE 
DANIEL WEBSTER GRADE 
SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE, 
NEW YORK 


Harold V. Baker, Principal 


Possibly no single word or phrase can be used 
to express adequately the type of organization used 
in the Daniel Webster School to provide educa- 
tional opportunities to boys and girls of age four 
through twelve. If one were to risk a single word 
in such capacity it would probably be the word 
functional, as opposed to a mechanical organization. 

As already implied, the unit of organization is the 
class group with its teacher. The unit is not the 
class group without its teacher as in some mechan- 
ical forms of organization. With some exceptions 
to be noted later, all special facilities in the build- 
ing are open to each class group without the for- 
mality of scheduling. If a group or a part of a 
group wishes to use a part of the building, such 
as science room, auditorium, or conference room, 
there is no red tape to follow in getting permission 
to use this desired space. If unoccupied, they sim- 
ply go ahead and use it. 

The special rooms provided in the building con- 
sist of an auditorium, a gymnasium, science room, 
library, art room, home-economics room, manual- 
training room, and conference room. Schedules 
which are known to all teachers call for the use of 
these special rooms for about these percentages of 
the week’s time. For the remainder of the time the 
space is open to any group which may wish to use 
it. Auditorium, 15 per cent; gymnasium, 60 per 
cent; science room (also used for visual educa- 
tion), 20 per cent; library, 60 per cent; art room 
(temporarily used as a classroom); home-econom- 
ics room, 15 per cent; manual-training room, 15 
per cent; and conference room, 5 per cent. 
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THIS IS A DETAIL OF THE MAIN FACADE, DANIEL WEBSTER GRADE SCHOOL, 
NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York. New York. 





AUDITORIUM, DANIEL WEBSTER GRADE SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects, New York, New York. 
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DETAILS OF ENTRANCE, GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING, BAYVILLE. LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Tooker & Marsh, Architects, 


Above the kindergarten there are fourteen groups 
of children in the six elementary years, two on 
each grade level (in reality a “year level’) except 
the first and second where there are three groups 
on each level. 

In addition to the supervisory assistance given 
by the principal, in the primary grades there is 
special supervisory help given to the classroom 
teachers in art, reading, music, arithmetic, physical 
education, and health. In the intermediate grades 
this same supervisory assistance is available in art. 
music, arithmetic, and health. In these intermediate 
grades there are also special teachers who teach 
each class group one or two periods each week in 
physical education, home economics, and manual 
training. 
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The school also provides special musical oppor- 
tunities to individual pupils in instrumental music 
and class piano. One-half day each week an in- 
strumental-music teacher meets small class groups. 

In brief, the Daniel Webster organization seeks 
to give opportunity to each group and teacher to 
plan its own pursuits throughout the year, making 
the best possible use of the special assistance pro- 
vided and hampered as little as can be by formal 
requirements. 


THE GRADE SCHOOL AT BAY- 
VILLE, LONG ISLAND, 
NEW YORK 


R. M. Benton, Principal 


The school at Bayville, Long Island, was designed 
to accommodate pupils from kindergarten age to 
grade eight, and to serve as a center for the social 
and recreational activities of the community as 
well. It is constructed of fireproof materials 
throughout, situated on a plot of eight acres. 

Planned to adapt itseli to the program of the 
modern school, there are nine classrooms, a kinder- 
garten, library, gymnasium, auditorium, lunchroom, 
administrative unit, and the necessary auxiliary 
rooms. The auditorium unit may be used inde- 
pendently of the rest of the building; likewise the 
gymnasium. A large lunchroom adjoining the gym- 
nasium makes it poss:ble to hold social affairs us- 
ing these two rooms in conjunction with each other. 

The furnishings and equipment are centered 
around the learning needs of pupils. Classrooms 
have built-in cases for books and supplies, and 
wardrobes for clothing. One room is fitted out as 
an arts-and-crafts room, in which allied crafts may 
be carried on. The auditorium has a well-equipped 
stage, and makes possible the use of this unit for 
community activities as well as providing for use 
by the school itself. 

The building was erected in 1930 at a cost of 
approximately $230,000, including furnishings but 
not the landscaping or improvement of grounds, 
which was done at a later date. Under the present 
organization, the building has a pupil capacity of 
320. 
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The Educational Event of the Year 


The Department of Superintendence will hold 
its 65th annual meeting at the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium, February 23 to 28, 1935. President E. E. 
Oberholtzer will open the meeting and will preside 
over the general sessions. Secretary S. D. Shank- 
land will be in charge of all business affairs of the 
Department. 

The program has been planned with a view of 
bringing to the surface the most timely and vital 
problems affecting the cause of popular education 
at this time. It will bring to the service of. the 
gathering the outstanding prominent government 
officials and nationally known leaders in various 
professional and industrial fields. 

The thought, which will run throughout the dis- 
cussions, will emphasize “Education for New 
Social and Economic Relationships.” The trends of 
a modern day will be brought to the surface, and 
the part which education will play in the “new 
deal’’ concept will be discussed. Educational re- 
covery and improvement will come under serious 
consideration. 

Two afternoons of the convention will be devoted 
to forum-discussion groups. The topics to which 
these groups will devote themselves and their re- 
spective leaders follow: 





DR. E. E. OBERHOLZER 
Superintendent of Schools, Houston, Texas 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


“The support and control of public education in 
a democracy” — David E. Weglein, Baltimore. 

“Personnel problems in educational administra- 
tion” — Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis. 

“Administrative problems” — George C. Bush, 
South Pasadena. 

Members of the department will be asked to 
make special studies in advance of the convention. 
Reports of these studies will be made in a series 
of meetings known as study-discussion groups. 
Twenty-five or thirty sections will be organized 
for this purpose. 

The discussions will, in the main, center upon 
the controversial issues, which were presented in 
the 1935 Yearbook. Its preparation is undertaken 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
J. W. Studebaker, who will not only present the 
several studies to be dealt with, but will also act 
as the mediator of the panel discussion. 

Topics to be emphasized in the give-and-take 
of this new informal platform method include 
“Tndividualistic versus collective social planning,” 
“What lies ahead in government,” and “The rela- 
tionship of the teaching profession to social policy.” 

Those who will participate in the line-up are: 

Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lyman Bryson, Visiting Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. ¥. 





MR. S. D. SHANKLAND 
Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Department of Superintendence. 


John L. Childs, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Philosophy of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Frederick S. Deibler, Professor of Economics, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 

J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Worth McClure, Superintendent of Schools, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Jesse H. Newlon, Director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Carroll H. Wooddy, Adult Forum Leader, De- 
partment of Adult Education, Public Schools, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The panel debate will close with an opportunity 
for comment from the floor. 

While general participation will be limited in 
general sessions, all members may take part Mon- 
day and Wednesday afternoons when forum-dis- 
cussion groups will be held. The leaders of these 
groups and their respective topics are: 

“The Support and Control of Public Education 
in a Democracy” — David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. “Personnel 
Problems in Educational Administration’ — Car- 
roll R. Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 





MR. A. J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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apolis, Minn. “Administrative Problems” — George 
C. Bush, Superintendent of Schools, South Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Wednesday, February 27, has been designated 
ePrincipals’ and Supervisors’ Day. Speakers on the . 
programs will face each other in panel formation. 
This feature will be directed by J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y., and 
President M. Emma Brookes of the Department 
of Elementary-School Principals. 

The high-school tercentenary feature at the 
Atlantic City convention will be presented jointly 
by the Department of Superintendence and the 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Charles H. Judd, Thomas H. Briggs, Sidney B. 
Hall, and George F. Zook will be the principal 
speakers on the program devoted to this celebration. 

As in past years, the headquarters of the De- 
partment will be located in the main hall of the 
Atlantic City Auditorium Building, and the gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the Grand Ballroom. 

The forum discussion groups will be distributed 
among the larger hotels along the boardwalk. The 
railroads have granted a fare and a third on the 
certificate plan, and Mr. S. D. Shankland, sec- 





MR. BEN G. GRAHAM 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


retary, is prepared to supply certificates to anyone 
interested. 

The commercial exhibits will be held in the 
Atlantic City Auditorium and will be more exten- 
sive than those of the past four years. 


The Meeting of the Department of 
Secondary-School Principals 


Second only in importance to the Department 
of Superintendence will be the program of the 
Department of Secondary-School Principals. Under 
the guidance of Mr. “harles F. Allen, of Little 
Rock, the high-school principals will formally 
initiate the tercentenary celebration of secondary 
education in America. 

On Tuesday, February 26, Secondary Education 
in Retrospect will be discussed by Mr. Joseph L. 
Powers, headmaster of the Boston Public Latin 
School, the first high school in the United States, 
and by other leaders in the field. On Tuesday eve- 
ning, Secondary Education as an Essential Factor 
in the National Development Program will be the 
general topic of discussion. Reports will also be 
received on Wednesday afternoon, February 27, 
from the research division of the Department. 

Among the speakers who will appear on the sec- 
ondary-school principals’ program will be Prof. 
William J. Cooper, Washington; William Mc- 
Andrew, New York; J. B. Edmonson, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Charles H. Judd, Chicago; George F. Zook, 
Washington; H. R. Douglass, Minneapolis; G. W. 
Kefauver, Stanford, Calif.; and F. T. Spaulding, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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State Legislation for Adequate School Support 


T IS obvious that the educational leaders throughout the United 
I States are more than ever alive to the financial problems which 
confront the public schools. The public treasuries everywhere have 
suffered a decline, with the result that all public expenditures have 
been reduced to a bare minimum. In consequence, the share which 
customarily goes ‘or the support of the schools has been uniformly 
reduced and in some instances to a degree that has hampered their 
proper maintenance and operation. Thus, while legislators have 
sought ways and means to replenish the public treasuries, the edu- 
cators are planning revisions in the plan of public education that 
shall effect economies on the one hand and efficiency on the other. 
The legislator will be confronted with both financial and non- 
financial questions affecting the schools. 

Under the heading of nonfinancial education problems, the edu- 
cators have turned their attention to the question of “an approach 
to the present educational program and long-term planning for 
such changes in programs as may be required to enable our schools 
to meet as effectively as possible the challenge presented to them 
by the changing social, industrial, and economic order.” 

Such a procedure is quite in order. It comes strictly within the 
province of the schoolmaster to adapt the system of public educa- 
tion to the demands of a future day. The lawmaker may well ask 
the whys and wherefores when he is pressed to increase the support 
granted to the schools. He may not be concerned in the finer shad- 
ings of a modified course of study, but he wants to know in general 
outline at least what kind of public school the state is to pay for 
by means of increased taxation. 

At this point, it is interesting to note that the leading educators 
are apparently of one mind in holding that “a system of state aid 
for public schools is more desirable than complete state support for 
an entire school program. In general, co-operation by the state and 
local governments in the financing of education is preferable to the 
financing of public education by either one of these agencies alone.” 

The legislator may heave a great sigh of relief here, but it also 
follows that if local initiative, which has been effective in the 
country’s system of popular education, is to continue, then local 
responsibility for a considerable part of the support cannot be 
eliminated. On the other hand, if the entire support for the main- 
tenance of the schools is to be provided by the state, the logical 
outcome would be complete state control. This would be contrary 
to the best American tradition, which has been recognized by the 
constitution, by law, and by court decisions. 

The committee of the N.E.A. considering this phase of the subject, 
says: “A statute embodying a system of state aid ought to be 
considered a contract between the state and the local unit.’ Such 
a contract merely seeks to aid the weaker units, in order that an 
equal educational opportunity may be afforded to the children of 
an entire state. 

Any consideration of the problem* of school support finally 
culminates in a discussion on the subject of taxation. In the light 
of the present-day economic situation, two outstanding facts must 
be noted. One is that the present property tax is an outworn in- 
strument, and the other that more advanced means of producing 
revenue must be resorted to. 

Thus, legislators and educators alike must turn their attention 
to the devising of a system of taxation that will be both adequate 
and equitable as a revenue-producing instrument, to the end that 
the public schools receive the support to which they are entitled. 
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Board of Education Scope and Function 


HE place of the modern board of education in the scheme of 
things is so generally understood that no one would attempt 
anything like a new definition or interpretation. The scope and 
function assigned to the bodies controlling the schools, and as 
accepted by both the professional and lay factors, are no longer 
subject to controversy. It is true, however, that the relations exist- 
ing between the governing body and the professional factors are 
not in every instance the same. In some communities, the adjust- 
ment varies considerably from that observed in other communities. 
The personal equation frequently accounts for the differences which 
exist. Then, too, violations against accepted standards are engaged in. 
It is well, however, to restate on occasions the fundamentals which 
every progressive board of education should observe if the best 
results are to be achieved. Thus President Sherman, of the Mil- 
waukee board of education, in the annual address laid down the 
following conclusions: 

“As board members we well know that the schools exist for the 
children and the children only, whatever the age limit that may be 
set. The organization of new schools, the employment of teachers, 
the appointment and promotion of principals, construction of new 
school buildings, and repairs to old, as well as the budget for the 
schools should have but one purpose and that is to give the children 
the best possible education for the means at our command. In these 
days some of the frills may be even more important than the tradi- 
tional three R’s in equipping these wards of ours to live a full life.” 

In discussing the relation which the school-board members, as 
such, bear to the professional factors, President Sherman said the 
following: 

“No board member should seek to have particular individuals 
appointed especially when those individuals happen to be friends 
or relatives of the board member. We hire a superintendent and 
provide him with a staff whose function it is to select teachers. Board 
members should not be concerned about individual candidates, but 
rather with the conditions of employment. The board’s job is to fix 
the requirements for appointment and promotion, to decide what 
shall be required in the way of preparation and training or experi- 
ence, to fix a salary schedule, and then to see that they are lived 
up to. Only recently as a board we promoted a group of principals 
to higher salary classifications, among them a person without a 
college degree. Surely we should not go out of our way to handicap 
those whom we have put in charge by becoming pie-passers ourselves. 
We provide the cookbook and the ingredients and the cooks, and 
there our function shouid cease. If the recipe is wrong, or the cook 
poor, see that they are changed before more material is spoiled.” 

The position taken here is that the power of initiative in all 
matters dealing with educational labors of the school system must 
be assigned to the professional factors. The board of education is 
the policy-making body, whose scope and function contemplate 
legislative, administrative, and judicial service, leaving the im- 
mediate direction of the educational labors to the superintendent 
and his assistants. 


Political Influence in School Administration 


7. probably never was a time in the history of this country 
when the cry against politics in the school field was not heard 
with more or less resonance. During the past year, the protest, how- 
ever, against politicians who have interfered with the orderly 
operation of the schools has been voiced with unusual vigor 
and earnestness. 

There has always been a tendency to decry politics in the school 
field in somewhat general terms without defining the specific act 
or incident in question. Just what is meant by politics here is not 
always clear. The facts in any case warranting the charge of political 
manipulation usually reveal a selfish act on the part of someone 
who has ignored the best interests of the school. 

Thus, the appointment of an incompetent teacher or janitor 
through the intervention of an influential politician, the practice 
of nepotism, the unfair award of a supply or building contract, the 
election of school-board members, and their organization on partisan 
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lines, unwarranted dismissals from the school service, favors granted 
to school patrons — all these things give rise to the cry of politics. 

“Paying political debts or granting personal favors should have 
no part in the selection of public-school teachers,” recently said a 
Rhode Island editor. “The charge is made that some members of 
the school committee are placing politics and personal feelings 
ahead of the orderly operation of the public-school system. The 
educators of Pennsylvania call for a school system that shall be 
free from political interference.” “Divorce the schools from politics” 
is the slogan in a number of New England towns. 

Newspapers such as the Louisville Times, New Orleans States, 
and others in commenting on school elections have recently voiced 
a “hands off” policy to the politicians. The New England Association 
of School Superintendents characterized politicians who interfere 
with school matters as “villains who mean little but cause so much 
damage.” In Los Angeles the charge is made that twenty school 
custodians were dismissed for political reasons. In one of the 
Massachusetts towns the school-board office is denounced as “a 
political pie counter.” 

In touching upon the subject of politics it must not be forgotten 
that just as there is a brand of politics which is bad so there may 
be political activities which are not only proper but highly benefi- 
cent in purpose. In Michigan the teachers are urged to become polit- 
ically active, in order that legislation helpful to the schools may 
be secured. Likewise, the teachers of Ohio and Illinois propose to 
lobby for desirable school legislation. 

It becomes quite evident that there are two brands of politics. 
The one is based upon selfish motives, while the other means the 
science of organization and serves a laudable and beneficent purpose. 
There is no question that at the present time, when the struggle for 
existence is quite intense, selfishness finds expression in activities 
which reflect the baser interpretation of politics. That these should 
find their way into the school field is quite natural. That these 
selfish tendencies must be combatted is obvious. 

We are inclined to hold that the situation, as far as the school 
field as a whole is concerned, is by no means disturbing. The one 
who is defeated, even in a perfectly legitimate deal in which good 
politics was employed, may sound the cry of that brand of politics 
which is cunning and mean. While no one can defend the baser kind 
of political activities, it also follows that school authorities are fre- 
quently charged with playing a selfish political game when they 


are merely subserving the best interests of the school system in- 
trusted to them. 


The Growth of State School-Board Associations 


HE idea of state school-board organizations is not a new one. 

The associations had their beginning some three or four decades 
ago. Their activities were somewhat spasmodic and their existence 
of doubtful permanence. But some of them have survived. 

In some states the organizations made up of members of boards 
of education have become formidable and useful institutions. Owing 
to the transient character of school-board memberships these organ- 
izations have always lacked continuity and stability. The man who 
serves as president of a state organization one year finds himself 
out of office the next; so, too, a majority of the membership does 
not continue in office for half a decade. 

The expediency of bringing those who serve in the field of school 
administration into a definite organization has been demonstrated. 
The conventions held by the school-board associations have tended 
toward a better appreciation of the scope and function of the school- 
administrative service, a higher appreciation of the professional 
factors employed, and a broader outlook upon the mission and 
purpose of popular education. 

The New York State School-Board Association has gone several 
steps farther in its organization endeavors than other similar state 
bodies. That association has not only enrolled a commendable 
membership, but has employed a paid secretary and has established 
a permanent office. Its form of support and the assurance of con- 
tinuous executive management promises stability to the organization 
and a better service to the corporate membership. It issues a bulletin 
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at regular intervals and keeps its constituency informed on the 
trends in the field of school administration and the legislative needs 
of the various types of districts in the State of New York. 

While organizations of this kind have a tendency to create a better 
understanding between the professional and the policy-making 
factors, they make for greater efficiency throughout. A school-board 
member secures a better perspective of his own job by contacts with 
other members of other communities. Besides, in the deliberations 
engaged in by the conventions, much can be done to unify action 
on problems of a timely and pressing nature, and to seek progress. 

It is safe to say that with the passing of time, the state school 
organizations will become stronger in membership and more service- 
able to the cause they represent. 


A Misuse of Schools 


HE survey report of the Fall River, Mass., schools calls atten- 
tion to a type of economy which is destroying the educational 
service of the school shops: 


Printing shops in the junior high schools had been ordered to curtail 
printing for school and instructional purposes, and the shops were turning 
out, practically on a commercial basis, printed forms for city departments. 
The money saved for the city by utilizing school printing plants for de- 
partmental printing was not credited to the public-school account. Significant 
by-products of school printing shops, including accuracy of spelling, punctua- 
tion, grammar and diction, and initiative in composition for school publica- 
tions, were lost because in large part the orders were for long runs on small 
presses, and some of the work was essentially on “repeat” orders. In other 
shops the initiative of instructors and pupils was restricted by paucity of 
material and recourse to “makeshifts”; and, besides that, the instructor’s 
ingenuity is taxed in planning to make the “showing” that is required to 


justify their work while limited by want of the substance out of which to 
make things. 


A reasonable amount of production work is always justified in 
the school printshop, as in all shops of industrial-arts departments 
and in vocational schools. Production work permits students to par- 
ticipate in and to understand the setup which this work entails, to 
realize the economic advantages of the division of labor, to use 
labor-saving devices and methods, and to practice that kind of ap- 
plication to the task in hand which makes commercial shops suc- 
cessful. But beyond a few experiences production work is worse 
than useless —it is a complete misuse of educational equipment 
and of teaching service; it is opposed to all recent efforts for im- 
proving industrial conditions through the NRA codes. If a city 
must buy cheap printing, let it use the school shops with ERA 
labor, but let it avoid child labor concealed as education. 


Naming of Public-School Buildings 


CCASIONALLY a controversy arises in a community over the 

naming, or renaming, of a public school, and more particularly 

a high-school building. The tradition which has prevailed in many 

cities has favored the founders and patriots of the nation. Thus the 

Washington, Jefferson, Webster, and Lincoln schools lead, followed 

by schools named in honor of McKinley, Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
Wilson, or other illustrious American statesmen. 

In a large midwest city the board of education has been in a tur- 
moil over the proposal to drop all names and designate the schools 
by streets on which they are located. This proposal has grown out 
of the fact that the name of new schoolhouses has usually been 
attended with a scramble on the part of the citizenship to secure 
recognition for this, that, or the other name. 

While contention over the names of schoolhouses is regrettable, 
it remains, nevertheless, that the recognition of outstanding names 
in the life of the nation, names that arouse enthusiasm and 
strengthen patriotism should be recognized. Likewise, names of those 
who have distinguished themselves locally, and whose career may 
exemplify a fine lesson in civic and social endeavor, may well receive 
recognition. The designation of schoolhouses by streets and numbers 
may prove practical and expedient, but is not likely to inspire or 
enthuse the pupil. 

A structure which houses the youth may well adopt a name that 
means something in American life, and thus focus the attention of a 
rising generation to the lesson conveyed in a great name. 
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The Superintendent’s Wife 2 the Small 


Community 


Lois Pederson Broady and J. Earle Trabert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cairo, Nebraska 


Controversial discussion resulting from two 
articles published in the ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL* 
led to an investigation concerning the status of the 
wives of superintendents of schools in small towns. 
In order to obtain a balanced picture, statements 
and opinions regarding the activities of the wife 
of the superintendent in the community were ob- 
tained from board members, superintendents, and 
wives themselves in small Nebraska towns. A 
certain unanimity of thought expressed on major 
policies permits the formulation of a number of 
principles which may be of help to wives who are 
striving in earnest to become of the greatest 
possible help to their husbands in their professional 
careers. 


In this article, only the views of the men will 
be given. The ideas of the wives themselves will 
follow in a later article. 

Identical inquiries were sent to board members 
and superintendents. The questions asked and the 


response to them are given, in percentage, in 
Table I. 


TABLE I. Attitudes of 52 Superintendents and 35 Board 
Members Regarding Policies of the Wife of the Super- 
intendent, Expressed in Percentages 

Super- Board 
intendents Members 
Questions of Policy No Yes No Yes 

A. Should the superintendent’s 

wife assume definite responsibility 

for the work her husband is 

doing? 
B. Should the superintendent’s 

wife be an active agency in 

promoting an understanding of 

what the school is, and what 

it is doing? 
C. Should the superintendent’s 

wife take an active part in com- 

munity activities? 
D. Do you recommend 

the superintendent’s wife teach 

in the same school as_ her 

I hiro jasaks iy eateses 81 19 100° — 
E. Should the superintendent’s 

wife attend all or most all no 

activities? replies 94 
F. Do you consider it helpful 

for the superintendent’s wife to 

study any phase of education 

with the idea of obtaining a 

better understanding of her hus- 

SE ME, forsacadaesdaanne 31 69 40 60 
G. Should the superintendent’s 

wife take an active part in 

Pee, CD avin exea ke einss- 17 75 14 86 
H. Is it advisable for the 

superintendent’s wife to be the 

author or sponsor of new move- 

ments in the community? ...... 23 77 23 77 


1No replies in some instances. 











In the affirmative answers to question A, “Should 
the wife of the superintendent assume some definite 
responsibility for the work which her husband is 
doing?” there seems to be a small divergence of 
opinion between the superintendents (67 per cent) 
and the board members (52 per cent). In general, 
both board members and superintendents agree that 
the wife’s biggest responsibility is to maintain a 
worth-while home life, as pleasant and congenial as 
possible, in order that her husband may have time 
for his schoolwork without worry or strain. How- 
ever, many superintendents give concrete ways in 
which wives may assume responsibility for the 
work of the school. These few are typical: 

“She should be interested in all phases of the work, 
always on the alert for helpful suggestions, both from 


hints from her club members, and from reading mate- 
rials which. she chances to see.” 

“Keep informed about trends in education, visit and 
work sociably in community groups, help inform others 
as a wife and parent.” 

Those who expressed themselves negatively 
seemed to feel that there was too much chance of 
criticism for the wife if she attempts to assume re- 
sponsibility. One board member expressed himself 
in this fashion: ; 

“T think many a superintendent has been ruined by 
a too active wife in his school affairs. The board hires 
the superintendent to run the school, not his wife.” 

Naturally enough, such results would depend 





*“A& Friendly Letter to Mrs. Superintendent,” August, 


1933; 
“Another Viewpoint,’”’ October, 1933. ’ 


entirely upon misuse of wives’ responsibility, but 
not upon the idea of assuming responsibility. 

A majority of board members (60 per cent) and 
superintendents (61 per cent) believe that wives 
of superintendents should be active agencies in 
promoting an understanding of what the school is, 
and what it is doing. This understanding may be 
brought about in a quiet, yet positive, manner by 
the wives as they move in their various circles of 
church, club, parent-teacher association, and 
neighborhood groups, if they know what the school 
is doing so that they may speak intelligently of 
school affairs when occasions warrant such dis- 
cussion. A board member expressed a worth-while 
thought concerning promotion of understanding of 
which all school people should take cognizance if 
we wish patrons to believe in schools: 

By doing the finer things in and for the community, 


and in so doing, showing what the school has done 
for her. 


Other comments explain themselves: 
“This is the field of the superintendent’s wife. It is 
her opportunity to interpret the school to the members 


of the community as she meets them in her social 
duties.’ — Superintendent. 

“She can have access to and be an influence among 
the mothers of the district as no man can. Especially 


is this true if she is a mother herself.’ — Board 
Member. 


“She can read of recent educational improvements 
and explain these at clubs and elsewhere and so an- 
swer cheap arguments. She can stand for progress.” — 
Superintendent. 

The reason appearing most often among the forty 
present who replied negatively was that there is 
too much chance that the wife will be misunder- 
stood. Several stated that she might be of assist- 
ance, but should not assume leadership in this 
respect. 

Board members and superintendents alike felt 
that superintendents’ wives should take part in 
community activities. Nevertheless, two or three 
superintendents warned that it is better for wives 
to be merely active members rather than to hold 
offices in clubs. Here are the organizations listed 
according to frequency of mention suggested as 
worth while from which wives may take their 
choice according to their interest and time allow- 
ance. 

Board Members 
Church work 
Community clubs 
Woman’s clubs 
P.-T.A. organizations 
Community programs 


Superintendents 
Church work 
Woman’s clubs 
Lodge 
Welfare organizations 
Community clubs 


Lodge Ladies aid 
Camp Fire organizations P.-T.A. organizations 
Girls’ clubs W.C.T.U. 

Red Cross 

P.E.O. 


It is generally felt that the wife of the superin- 
tendent should not teach in the same school with 
her husband. Nine of the superintendents were in 
favor of such procedure, however, but the fact that 
in each case but one, the wife was already teaching 
with her husband, probably influences their replies. 
All of the opinions expressed against the wife teach- 
ing with the husband may be summed up in a few 
words: (1) that it is unwise because criticisms, 
jealousies, and misunderstandings often arise be- 
tween the wife and the other teachers which are 
bad for the effectiveness of the school; (2) that 
present economic conditions have led to the feel- 
ing in the community that jobs should be distrib- 
uted to those in greater need than the superin- 
tendent’s wife; (3) that teaching, on the part of 
the wife, interferes with homemaking which is so 
important in American life. 

Superintendents’ wives ought to attend all, or 
most all school activities. In this way, the wives 
may make contact with school patrons in a friendly 
way, and their presence may promote outside inter- 
est and lend the right spirit to the occasions. It is 
to be expected that their husbands’ interests are 
theirs also to a considerable extent. Then, too, the 
people in the community expect the wives of super- 
intendents to support the schools. As one superin- 
tendent says: 
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“If an activity is worthy of being sponsored by the 
husband, it is surely worth the time of the wife to 
attend. If she does not, I believe the patrons might 
not look with favor on the activity on these grounds.” 

It is of interest to note that 69 per cent of the 
superintendents, as well as 60 per cent of the board 
members, think it helpful for the wife of the super- 
intendent to study some phase of education with 
the definite idea of obtaining a better understand- 
ing of her husband’s work. Several men state that 
their work has been improved by suggestions from 
their wives, and that wives can better sympathize 
with their husbands’ problems if they have a 
technical knowledge of the work and keep abreast 
with modern trends. In the main, the men who 
did not think the foregoing practice helpful an- 
swered in three ways: (1) that it was not: neces- 
sary, (2) the wife did not have time, and (3) she 
should be allowed to follow her own interests in 
study. 

Just what part should the wife of the superin- 
tendent play in the local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? Seventy-five per cent of our superintendents, 
and 86 per cent of the board members, feel that 
she should take an active part, yet keep in mind 
that she should not be an actual leader if there 
are other leaders available. It seems that she must 
exercise great care here to avoid the appearance of 
‘running the organization.” On the other hand, she 
may make valuable contributions to the program, 
may become better acquainted with the other 
mothers, and help to develop working relations be- 
tween parents and teachers, the same as any other 
intelligent woman would do if she were really 
interested. 

Is it advisable for the superintendent’s wife to 
be the author or sponsor of any new community 
movement? We find that 77 per cent of both super- 
intendents and board members expressed the view- 
point that it is advisable. Yet, many of these favor- 
able replies are qualified by the statements that she 
should do so if she possesses tact and good judg- 
ment, special ability for the task, and if there is 
real need for the movement in the community. A 
board member has some good advice: 

“Take part in those already organized. New move- 
ments may be suggested by her, but keep out cf the 
limelight as the organizer to avoid criticism of those 
who might think her a meddler in the regular routine, 
especially if a newcomer.” 

Contrary to this opinion are other opinions by 
both board members and superintendents: 

“The communities expect the superintendent and his 
wife to be leaders, and their services are always greatly 
appreciated.”’— Board Member. 

“She need not do these things for show, but must 
use tact; keep in the background and direct. Let them 
do the work. If she is thinking of the good she can 
do for the community now and five years from now, 
and not just for her husband's re-election and salary 
increase, she can side-step any criticism and not be a 
cheap politician but a social worker.” — Superin- 
tendent. 

It is felt by the writers of this article that these 
87 men represent a fair sampling of school-board 
members and superintendents so far as Nebraska 
is concerned. From the thought expressed by them 
the following deductions may be made: 

First: The wife of the superintendent of schools 
should make an effort to establish a congenial, 
pleasant home, well-kept, and of a social standard 
respected by the community. 

Second: She may assume some responsibility 
for the work of the school, by keeping well in- 
formed as to what the school is doing, and the 
philosophy back of it. By being well informed, she 
may be able to explain any project when asked to 
do so, and she will also be able to correct false 
impressions and stop criticisms. 

Third: It is not advisable, usually, for the wife 
of the superintendent to teach in the same school 
as her husband. 

Fourth: If possible, she should attend most or 
all school activities in order to foster interest in 
the activity. 

Fifth: Many superintendents and their wives 
find mutual benefit in studying some phase of edu- 
cation together, either in summer-school classes or 
at home, with the aid of educational books and 
magazines. 

Sixth: Wives of superintendents should take 
part in parent-teacher associations, especially if 
they have children in school. 

Seventh: If wives of superintendents have 
talent and time to sponsor new movements in the 
community, it is advisable that they do so if they 
are able to use tact and good judgment. 
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Colorfully attractive, yet entirely practical, too, is this room with its stain proof, 
long-lived Sealex Floor and Walls. This floor—in addition to being quiet and 
comfortable underfoot—is made especially sanitary by the cove base 


treatment which eliminates dirt-catching angles where walls meet floor. 
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anitation, and Student interest 


ate oom with Sealex Linoleum 


Modern educators know that colorfully attractive 
classrooms— classrooms that do not make children 
“education conscious”— can do much to overcome 
younger pupils’ unwillingness to attend school. Such 
a classroom is shown above. It was permanently 
“sugar-coated” with Sealex floor and wall materials. 


The animal insets and the giant alphabet—inlaid in 
the Sealex Linoleum Floor — make this room color- 
ful, inviting—and they have definite educational 
value as well. Maps, game-markers, practically any 
design, may be cut to order at moderate cost in 
Sealex materials. 


Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Wall-Covering are 


sanitary, easy-to-clean, long-wearing and noise re- 
ducing. They come in colorings and design effects 
appropriate for any type of school interior from kin- 
dergarten to college. They are applied without costly 
preparation—ideal for remodeling. 

When Sealex Floors or Walls are installed by author- 
ized contractors, both materials and workmanship 
are backed by a Guaranty Bond, Write us for full 
information. 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX JS inolewn Aoors 


and SEALEX Will-Covering ¥ 
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NOW —a school dictionary / 
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THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 








Modern-School 
Mathematics 


SCHORLING - CLARK - SMITH 














By E. L. Thorndike 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


» 


From the ground up, conceived and written for children! Publica- 
tion of the THORNDIKE-CENTURY climaxes twenty-seven years of 
work, including compilation of the Teacher’s Word Book. 


The originality and scholarship which have contributed to Dr. 
Thorndike’s eminence have gone into the making of this book. 
The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY marks a dis- 


tinct epoch in elementary education. 


23,281 words 
970 pages 


POSITION — 





CHICAGO 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 


ATLANTA 
29 Pryor St., N. E. 








NEW BOOKS 


Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of 
Public Education 


By George D. Strayer, Jr. Cloth, 132 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

The present doctoral dissertation utilizes the central- 
izing legislation in North Carolina, Maryland, and 
New York to illustrate what are considered the best 
and most significant improvements in central school 
control in the several states of the Union. 

In each of the three states, the centralization has 
taken a different form, although the purpose of provid- 
ing a better system of education has been the same. 
In North Carolina, the centralization has been closely 
related to state support centered in a state school com- 
mission which is independent of the state department 
of education. This centralization has had the good 
effect of securing sufficient funds to provide a minimum 
term of eight months through state apportionment, a 
reform which had been quite necessary due to inequal- 
ities in local taxable wealth, etc. The centralization has 
been extreme in Dr. Strayer’s opinion because it places 
considerable control of budget items and objects of 
expenditure in the state, and seems to be a virtual 
denial of local initiative. It is possible that ths objec- 
tion would not be so serious if the state school com- 
mission were not largely political in character and in- 
dependent of the professional educational forces. 

In Maryland, the centralization has been marked by 
the growth of the county as the effective local unit, 
induced mostly through the “Maryland plan of 
equalization of 1922” which has been made effective 
largely through the supervisory activity of the state 
board of education. The state board’s work has been 
strongly professional in its influence on and control of 
state support, state approval of all building construc- 
tion, curriculum revision, and teacher training and cer- 
tification. Legislation has not been more significant than 
professional leadership exercised at the top, and ap- 
parently there has been no deadening of local initia- 
tive provided this exceeded in quality and quantity 
the education required by and for the state as a whole. 

In New York State, the state control has been large 
since the establishment of the schools and has grown 
with the unification of the state department. The past 
33 years have not seen much progress in reducing either 
the number or the var‘ety of local school districts, all 
jealous to preserve their autonomy and taxing powers. 
The significant centralization of powers has _ been 
through the support of new forms of education, new 
quotas for equalizing educational opportunities, the 
growth of the regents’ examinations, the wider use of 


@ $1.32 list. 


For a free 16-page prospectus, send this ad- 
vertisement, with your name and address, to 


SCOTT {FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


DALLAS 
308 Santa Fe Bldg. 


1610 pictures 


NEW YORK 
114 E. 23rd St. 





mathematics courses. 


This new series presents a modern curriculum for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth school years. It is the out- 
growth of the authors’ earlier, widely used books 


which served as the general pattern for all the best 


While the new series retains the 


basic platform of the previous Schorling-Clark texts, it 
provides modern features in keeping with recent pro- 
gress in mathematical education. Book | and Book Il 
for seventh and eighth school years are now ready. 


Book Ill is in preparation. 


Send for further information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








the state commissioner’s judicial powers, the central- 
ized control of teacher training, and the raising of cur- 
riculum requirements. New York has given the local 
districts authority and independence that is more ap- 
parent than real, and the state has strong control over 
the interna as well as the externa of education. 

Doctor Strayer has been unable to find any one gu‘d- 
ing set of principles which has been effective in this 
centralization of school admin‘stration of the three 
states studied. It is certain that local desire for reform 
of existing abuses and failures has been more influential 
than any preconceived theory of the respective func- 
tions of the state and of the local units. The issue 
is certainly one of the most important problems in the 
development of wise legislation and of state school 
betterment. For future action nine guiding principles 
are laid down by Dr. Strayer as follows: 

“1, The state should guarantee support for local 
school systems in order to make an acceptable founda- 
tion program of education available throughout its en- 
tire area. 

“2. The state’s program for financing schools should 
be in the nature of a minimum program in order to 
preserve local initiative and opportunity for experimen- 
tation. The localities should be permitted and encour- 
aged to provide at their own expense for a more gen- 
erous educational program than that paid for by the 
state. 

“3. Control of minimum standards for school s tes, 
buildings, and equipment should be placed in the state 
department of education. No state should permit the 
location, construction, or equipment of its school build- 
ings to fall below definite minimum standards of pro- 
vision for safety and health and for adequate housing 
of the educational program. The state control shouid 
not interfere with the desire of any locality te provide 
schoolhouse construction superior to the minimum 
standards established. Local initiative and opportunity 
for experimentation should be maintained even in ex- 
ternal matters. 

“4. The state should be made responsible for the 
establishment of standards and for the administration 
of a system of certification. This certification should 
guarantee to all localities competent teachers, super- 
visors, superintendents, and other professional em- 
ployees. 

“5. State control over the curricula and courses of 
study of the schools should be limited to the enforce- 
ment of general requirements considered essential to 
the safety and perpetuity of the state. Local control 
should govern the deta‘led content of‘ courses of study 
and the selection of the curricula best adapted to the 
needs of the children. 

“6. The state should provide leadership in matters 





relating to the interna (especially courses of study, cur- 
ricula, and methods of teaching) even though the con- 
trol be left to the local units of administration. This 
leadership should be under the direction of competent 
specialists employed by the state and should be pro- 
vided even when the local administration and supervi- 
sion within the state are on a high level. 

“7. The state department of education should be 
given legislative authority in regard to the minimum 
scope and organization of local school systems. No state 
should permit the continuance of inadequately organ- 
ized local school units when this situation can be rem- 
edied by reorganization. 

“8. The state department of education should provide 
leadership in the reorganization of small and inefficient 
units of administration into units large enough to em- 
ploy competent administrators and supervisors. It will 
be the part of wisdom to encourage this local reor- 
ganization rather than to try to legislate it. 

“9. One general principle should be followed in all 
legislation dealing with the shifting of control between 
the state and the locality — the state’s control should 
never be limited to matters of legislative enactment. 
The state department of education should stimulate 
progress by means of scientific inquiry and through the 
highest type of professional leadership.” 

Possibly the nub of the author’s concern for cen- 
tralization is contained in this sentence: “The greatest 
need at the present time is not for more legislation 
that will place power and authority in the hands of 
politically chosen state officials, but for the develop- 
ment of state departments of education that are pro- 
vided with larger and extremely competent staffs, ready 
and eager to give the highest type of professional 
service to all the localities within the state. Creative 
supervision, technical and competent, will bring about 
local competence and will encourage local initiative.” 

Dr. Strayer apparently does not trust elected repre- 
sentatives of the people quite so much as professional 
educators. This raises the question whether democratic 
administration, even in so large a unit as the state, 
requires ultimate professional supervision and approval. 
Science at Home 

By Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. Howe. Cloth, 
416 pages, illustrated. 92 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Many questions concerning the origin and process 
of construction of objects commonly found in the 
home are answered for boys and girls in Book Five 
of the Nature and Science Readers. Valuable informa- 
tion that will interest the young folks is presented in 
simple and up-to-date language. Flower gardens; home 
shelters; water, light, and heat; the home as a work- 
shop; clothing materials; foods are topics discussed. 
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-\. and may Success 
/ ae shine upon it... 





To the Department of Superintendence of N. E. A—Heywood- 
Wakefield extends its sincere wishes for a successful and resultful 
Convention in Atlantic City. Upon your earnest effort to edu- 
cate America's children . . . to build staunch and progressive 
citizenship . . . to inspire our patriots and defenders of the years 
to come ... may Success ever shine. 


IN our business contacts with you over a long period of years, it 
has afforded us no small share of pleasure to work and plan 
together toward increased comfort and efficiency in classroom 

seating. It is our earnest hope that such mutually beneficial rela- 
tions may continue for many years to come. 


lr, during the meeting in Atlantic City, you should have a few 
minutes, we shall be more than pleased to welcome you at our 
exhibit booths F 34, 36, 38, 40. There will be an interesting dis- 


play of our many types of school seating, any of which our repre- 





- sentative will be glad to review with you in detail, if desired. 


“yRicthenk MN. Wasmund 


President 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


School Seating 


GENERAL OFFICES, 174 PORTLAND STREET 
BOSTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Medart Steel 
Grade Schoo 


Classrooms 






THE 


OCKEROBE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 






Are you planning today with a thought for to- 
morrow?.... Then the Lockerobe merits your 
thorough investigation... Possibly economy 
concerns you first. . . Steel Lockerobes-by-Medart 
cost no more than yesterday's equipment and 
when included in the plans for your new school, 
create two substantial savings, i. e. (1) Recessed 
Lockerobes require a recess depth of only 16 
inches! (Better than $3000.00 can be saved in 
the construction cost of an average 22 room,’’U” 
shaped, two-story, elementary school costing 30c 
per cubic foot to build, by reducing the ward- 
robe recess in each classroom by only one foot.) 
Economy No. 2. Medart Steel Lockerobes are 
fitted into rough, unfinished recesses (The aver- 

























age cost of finishing one recess is approximately 
ae Lockerobes promote pupil 
efficiency and orderliness; are well ventilated 









and sanitary; reduce fire hazards; eliminate vermin 
problems ... and their mechanical simplicity as- 
sures freedom from maintenance expense. 


Lockerobe Catalog LR-21 
Sent Free on Request 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 
(FEBRUARY 23 - 28) 


Inspect the new Medart Steel Lockerobe for Grade 
School Classrooms and other Medart School Equipment 


when in Atlantic City. Make a note to visit Booths 
A-2 and A-4. 



















FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3530 DEKALB ST. «» «» «» 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 


Typical Lockerobe installation in a grade school classroom. 
«» «» ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Lockerobe interiors promote sanitation, orderliness and efficiency. 
with 5 or 6 sliding hooks may be substituted for pupils’ 
individual coat partitions. 





Simultaneous Door Control. 
All doors opened and closed by operating one pair of master control doors. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


“CAN TAKE IT!” 


They take the careless, rough handling of active pupils 
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They take the rubbing and banging on the desks 


They take the soiling accummulated from dirty hands 


INSTEAD of the BOOKS Themselves! 


HOLDEN 


Miles C. Holden, President 


CShool Low? 


School-District Property 


A high-school physical-training instructor was held 
not negligent in permitting a vigorous, robust, 16-year- 
old boy, whom no one knew to be suffering from 
chronic aneurism of cerebral artery, ruptured as a 
result of a blow from basketball, causing his death, to 
participate in basketball game after instructing him 
as to rules. — Kerby v. Elk Grove Union High School 
Dist., 36 Pacific reporter (2d) 431, Calif. App. 

A high-school district was held not liable for the 
death of a basketball player as a result of the rupture 
of a cerebral artery by the blow of a basketball, 
thrown during “free play” game, which it was not the 
physical-training instructor’s custom or duty to 
referee, in the absence of evidence that the instructor, 
who was in the gymnasium at the time, failed to per- 
form any duty.— Kerby v. Elk Grove Union High 
School Dist., 36 Pacific reporter (2d) 431, Calif. App. 

The statutes relating to contracts for the transporta- 
tion of school children and the requirement of public 
advertising for bids was held inapplicable to an 
accident, whereby injuries were sustained through the 
alleged negligence of a school-bus driver, which hap- 
pened before the enactment of statutes (N. J. St. 
Annual of 1933 and 1934, § 185—117a).— McKnight 
v. Cassady, 174 Atlantic 866, 113 N. J. Law, 565. 





School-District Taxation 


Ballots submitting the question whether an increase 
in the school district’s limit of indebtedness should be 
authorized, was held to substantially comply with the 
statute, although containing words “yes” and “no” 
below the question instead of “for increasing the 
limit of indebtedness” and “against increasing the 
limit of indebtedness,” as specified by the statute 
(N. Dak, laws supp. 1925, § 1326a3; N. Dak. laws of 
1927, c. 196, 5, as amended by the laws of 1933, c. 
170; c. 196, § 7(a), as amended by the laws of 1931, 
c. 195, § 2; c. 196, § 7 (b).— Knudson v. Norman, 
School Dist. No. —, Traill County, 256 Northwestern 
reporter 224, N. Dak. 

Where the ballots at an election on a bond issue 
for the erection of a schoolhouse, street paving, and 
installation of water meters, stated the three subjects 
of the bond issue, but were so arranged that the 
voters were required to vote for or against the three 


SAMPLES FREE 


PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 








objects as a single proposition, and were not permitted 
to express their wishes upon the merits of each object 
separately, the election was held ineffective and the 
bonds invalid. — In re Validation Bonds, City of Moss 
Point, 156 Southern reporter ,516, Miss. 

Where a common-school district proposed to erect 
a new school building in place of and on the site of 
the building standing on land owned by the district, 
the school board was not required to submit the 
question of the site at the election to determine 
whether bonds to erect the new building should be 
issued (N. Dak. complete laws of 1913, § 1184).— 
Knudson v. Norman School Dist., No. —, Traill Coun- 
ty, 256 Northwestern reporter 224, N. Dak. 


Teachers 


The New York City board of education has no 
power to employ persons eligible for appointment to 
regular teaching positions in day high schools as 
substitute teachers to fill vacancies temporarily, but 
must appoint them as regular teachers (Education 
Law, §§ 868, 872).— Jaffe v. Board of Education of 
City of New York, 192 Northeastern reporter 185, 
265 N. Y. 160, aff. 270 N. Y. S. 190, 240 App. Div. 
402. 

Whether and when to appoint teachers in New 
York City schools, the number to be appointed, and 
for what classes and subjects, rests in the sound dis- 
cretion of the city board of education, and the court 
cannot order a board to appoint persons on eligible 
lists to vacant positions in day high schools (Educa- 
tion law, §§ 868, 872).— Jaffe v. Board of Education 
of City of New York, 192 Northeastern reporter 185, 
265 N. Y. 160, aff. 270 N. Y. S. 190, 240 App. Div. 
402. 

A board of education’s transfer of teachers from 
various schools in the city to a particular school 
which the board determined to close was held not 
illegal, where a reduction in teachers was deemed 
necessary for reasons of economy and because of 
diminution of the number of pupils (4 N. J. com- 
plete statutes of 1910, p. 4744, § 68; p. 4763, §§ 106a- 
106c). — Flechtner v. Board of Education of Hoboken 
Dist., 174 Atlantic reporter 529, 113 N. J. law, 401, 
aff. Sup., Downs v. Board of Education of Hoboken 
Dist., 171 Atlantic reporter 528, 12 N. J. Misc. 345, 
N 


A ‘board of education can dispense with the serv- 
ices of such teachers, selected from an entire school 
district, as it in good faith deems necessary to effect 


economy which a district’s financial condition de- 
mands, where the number of pupils has declined (4 
N. J. complete statutes of 1910, p. 4744, § 68; p. 
4763, §§ 106a-106c).— Flechtner v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Hoboken Dist., 174 Atlantic reporter 529, 113 
N. J. law, 401, aff. Sup., Downs v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Hoboken Dist., 171 Atlantic reporter 528, 12 
N. J. Misc. 345, N. J. 

The action of a board of education, in transferring 
certain teachers to a school which the board had de- 
termined to close, should not be disturbed in the 
absence of a clear abuse of discretion (4 N. J. com- 
plete statutes of 1910, p. 4744, § 68, and p. 4763, §§ 
106a-106c).— Flechtner v. Board of Education of 
Hoboken Dist., 171 Atlantic reporter 528, 12 N. J. 
Misc. 345, N. J. 

The fact that the president of a board of education 
had criticized the employment of married and non- 
resident teachers was held not to show an abuse of 
discretion in the transfer and dismissal of such teach- 
ers, where the board acted to effect an economy, and 
a diminution in the number of pupils rendered serv- 
ices of some teachers unnecessary (4 N. J. complete 
statutes of 1910, p. 4744, § 68, and p. 4763, §§ 106a— 
106c).— Flechtner v. Board of Education of Hoboken 
Dist., 174 Atlantic reporter 529, 113 N. J. law, 401, 
aff. Sup., Downs v. Board of Education of Hoboken 


ie 171 Atlantic reporter 528, 12 N. J. Misc. 345, 
N. J. 


Pupils 


A child residing more than four miles from the 
school in his district may attend a school in another 
district, and the other district in such a case can 
recover tuition from the child’s home district, regard- 
less of whether the home district furnishes transpor- 
tation (Wis. statutes of 1931, § 40.34; Wise constitu. 
tion, art. 10, § 3; U. S. constitutional amendment 14). 
— Union Free High School Dist. of Village of Cobb, 
256 Northwestern reporter 788, Wis. 

A statute providing that the board of education 
may make “rules” for the transportation of children 
to and from school was held, in view of subsequent 
legislation, to authorize a board of education to pro- 
vide for the transportation of children living remote 
from the schoolhouse, either through contracts with 
others or by busses operated by the board (N. J. 
4 comp. statutes of 1910, p. 4765, § 117; N. J. comp. 
st. supp., 1930, § 185-125d; N. J. st. Annual of 1933 
and 1934, § 185-117a).— McKnight v. Cassady, 174 
Atlantic reporter 865, 113 N. J. Law, 565. 
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@ Over thirty years of specialized manufacture. 


@ The most comprehensive line of school desks and chairs on 


the market. 


®@ Conscientious cooperation with every buyer. 


@ Information or recommendations without obligation. 


The PEABODY SEATING CO. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


f-hool Board 
New 


PROGRESSIVE APPROACH TO 
SCHOOL BUSINESS 


Supt. V. M. Rogers, of Boulder, Colorado, sends 
a monthly agenda to his board of education, which 
is designed (1) as a progress report on school activ- 
ities, (2) to provide miscellaneous information, and 
(3) to submit a series of recommendations, with 
the request for board-of-education action. 

By way of illustration, we reproduce a few of 
the items presented in a typical monthly report 
of agenda: 

1. The enrollments have exceeded last year’s total 
enrollment in most buildings. The grand total at the 
end of the second month was 2,695. The number of 
pupils per teacher is very unevenly distributed in the 
various buildings. The distribution on pupil-per-teacher 
basis in each building is as follows: 





Pupils per Teacher 


SN GUD. <6 6 00:4.8-b0 Bie Bay Oi 23.1 
| errr er ee 23.4 
| PTT Cee roe eee 26. 

BE ONS 9.08.0 6:444.55.48% 080008 26.7 
EE 50.5.5: 3.3.4400 CRe Se OR 29. 

| STR COT eee ere 30.3 
3 sha. Chae oN aera sae 34.4 
REE, <5. 3/3: dian C0 BRERA 39.3 


These figures include regular classroom teachers only. 


2. Several teachers’ meetings, principals’ conferences, 
and department meetings have been held. The spirit of 
co-operation is gratifying. Several committees have 
been formed, dealing with reorganization of the curric- 
lum, selection of more desirable textbooks, and the 
problems of visual education, including charts, maps, 
globes, stereopticons, and motion pictures. 

3. The school health program is well under way, the 
doctors and local health associations co-operating. The 
general health condition ‘of the children is unusually 
good, possibly due to good weather. 

4. Meetings have been held with Parent-Teacher 
groups to discuss plans and policies of the school pro- 
gram. Out of these meetings has come a Parent-Teacher 
Council with representative parents and teachers from 
all buildings. From this group a steering committee of 
eight parents, comprising the presidents of all Parent- 
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“Of 
course the records of installations 


were impressive and it was obvious also that 
the Committee was decidedly impressed by 
your demonstration. Even to anyone as famil- 
iar as | am with Peabody quality that demon- 
stration is always interesting. | suppose it is 
because it is only natural for one to want the 
wisdom of his recommendation proven to 
those to whom he has made it.” 





No.260 


INDIANA 


Teacher groups and a representative parent, nominated 
by the principals from buildings having no Parent- 
Teacher Association, whose purpose is to meet periodi- 
cally with the superintendent to consider school prob- 
lems as parents view them. This group is proving to 
be most helpful in many of the problems with which 
we are dealing. 

5. Through the teachers’ meetings by buildings and 
principals’ conferences, a group of objectives for the 
school year has been established. These are desirable 
goals toward which the general program is driving in 
an organized way during 1934-35. These objectives, as 
determined by the faculty and the order of their im- 
portance, are listed below. 

I. Improvement of Reading 
II. Health Program 
III. Educational Measurements 
IV. Professional Improvement 
V. Curriculum Revision 
VI. Individual Differences of Children 
VII. Home and School Relationships 

After informing the board of the various activ- 
ities engaged in by the workers in and outside of 
the school system, the memorandum invites board 
action to the following: 

1. We should like to ask for general board approval 
on the Strayer-Engelhart system of school financial 
accounting. This implies modest expenditures for some 
forms, the total probably not exceeding forty dollars. 
Mr. Neill has on hand at present some of the forms 
which were ordered a year or so ago. This will neces- 
sitate changing slightly our budget form which will be 
done to conform to the Strayer-Engelhart system. We 
hope to have this ready for the board meeting. 

2. It is recommended to the board that the method 
of banking school funds be changed so that all school 
revenue be placed in the county treasurer’s funds. This 
is essential if we are to have a single system of book- 
keeping. A dual system is confusing, more expensive, 
and unsatisfactory for auditing. 

3. May I further recommend that the Rotating fund 
or petty-cash fund be increased to $50 (it is now $25), 
and that the secretary be authorized to handle small 
bills through this fund, not to exceed five dollars for 
any one bill, and that a voucher jacket be prepared 
with bills attached showing the amounts to whom and 
for what each expenditure was made. 

4. I wish to further recommend for board considera- 
tion another step in completing the board’s program of 
becoming a policy-forming and advisory group rather 
than a board concerned with details. The general 
practice among present-day school boards is to handle, 
through a regulated budget, each item of which the 





board has approved, and through a voucher, approved 
by the superintendent, signed by the president and 
secretary of the board, all school expenditures, the 
board receiving a monthly statement of the disburse- 
ments from the various budget items during the month 
and the net balance to be expended during the 
remainder of the year. The board as a group is not 
bothered with hours of going through bills which have 
been made and which are generally approved. By 
following the general practice this would be handled 
through the president of the board of education and 
the school offices. 
The recommendations were approved. 


A REMARKABLE SCHOOL-BOARD 
RECORD 


Mr. N. Franklin Maddever has retired from the 
board of education at Niagara Falls, New York, 
after a continuous service of thirty years. For 25 
years he was president of the board. 

During his service the schools of his city have 
undergone a phenomenal growth and transforma- 
tion. A rapidly growing community and _ the 
constant needs of additional buildings and modern 
equipment for its schools have made heavy 
demands on the time and best thought of the 
education authorities during this period. 

One indication of what has been accomplished 
under Mr. Maddever’s leadership is the fact that 
during the past 25 years the city of Niagara Falls 
has built and equipped a school administration 
building, a new senior high school, a vocational 
school, four junior high schools, and seven elemen- 
tary schools at a combined cost of nearly ten 
million dollars. 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Maddever has been 
a very busy man in his work as editor of the 
Niagara Falls Gazette, he has given freely of his 
time to the problems of the schools. With splendid 
co-operation from his associates on the board of 
education, and with the support and confidence of 
the citizens of his city and of those actively en- 
gaged in the work of education, he has labored 
unceasingly through three decades to place and to 
keep the schools of his city on the highest level 
of efficiency. 

It is a record of service and achievement of 
which any man might justly be proud. 
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Already rendering highly successful service in many other units of 
Buffalo’s public school system, it is only logical that STANDARD 
should again be selected this time for the city’s magnificent new Kensing- 
ton High School, designed by Daniel G. McNeil, architect for the 
Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y. Installation includes complete 
STANDARD Electric Clock and program system utilizing automatic re- 





experimental laboratory panel. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


setting clocks .. . bells... fire alarm system and a forty-two circuit 


No finer tribute could be paid to ‘’Standard”’ leadership in the field than 
the fact that one Standard installation invariably leads to many others ina 
community. If your school is not already “Standard” equipped, investigate 
these contributions to finer educational facilities and better school routine, 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. 


See, our working exhibit of electric clock, bell, 
telephone, laboratory and radio equipment at the 
NEA Convention, February 23 to the 28th, Booths 
No. A5, 7 and 9, Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY 
MINUTE COUNT” 
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WEST VIRGINIA EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


When times were good and the public revenue 
was sufficient to meet the cost of government, no 
one bothered much about the science of taxation 
or the consolidation of administrative units in or- 
der that there might be a more adequate support 
for the schools. This was the status in many states. 

State Supt. W. W. Trent, of West Virginia, in 
an interesting discussion brings out the fact that 
the educational factors of that state awoke to the 
realization that with the advent of the depression 
a new order of things had arrived which also in- 
volved a reconstruction in the educational field. 

He points out that when local government be- 
came bankrupt, teachers’ salaries tumbled, schools 
closed, and delinquent taxes mounted, the need for 
a new approach to the school problem also arrived. 
In West Virginia from 4,000 to 5,000 schools were 
closed short of the regular term, affecting over 
100,000 children. 

When in 1930 education in West Virginia cost 
$26,914,226, the state carried only 3 per cent of 
the burden. Local government covered the cost. 
But the change in the financial situation made it 
necessary that the larger unit must come to the 
rescue of the smaller. 

A constitutional amendment followed. The coun- 
ty unit came to the fore. Those favoring it be- 
lieved that it would promote consolidation of 
elementary schools, increase enrollment in high 
schools through transportation and the breaking 
down of small units, would give more efficiency 
in local administration, reduce administrative costs, 
equalize local taxes, and provide equal supervision 
for rural and urban teachers. 

Superintendent Trent here says: “The results 
thus far have exceeded expectations. The consoli- 
dation of elementary schools and the transporta- 
tion of rural children to reorganized centers gave 
15,000 elementary children a graded school with 
one teacher per grade or one teacher for two or 
three grades where the children had songs, games, 
stories, and other activities suited to their age and 
psychological needs. In junior and senior high, 38 
schools, some of which had an enrollment as low 
as twenty, were consolidated, giving 2,300 advan- 


tages of larger schools with better equipment. The 
annual increase in high-school enrollment the first 
year under the county unit was almost 100 per cent 
over -that of previous increases. In many high 
schools the full enrollment increased 50 to 75 per 
cent. In Clay County High School this year, with 
transportation for the first time, the actual enroll- 
ment increased from 231 to 384. The enrollment 
at Capon Bridge High School increased 150 per 
cent — from 44 to 109. 

“With the organization of the 55 county units 
the number of local districts within the state were 
reduced from 398 to 55, and the number of 
board members from approximately 1,200 to 275. 
With the elimination of the secretaries of boards 
of education in 398 districts the total reduction in 
a number of administrative officers was approxi- 
mately 1,300. The cost of administration by boards 
of education was reduced in about the same pro- 
portion as the reduction in number of board mem- 
bers. The efficient work of these 55 county boards 
of education has the recognition of both those 
who were favorable to the new organization and 
those who opposed it. 

“With revenues from direct taxes for school pur- 
poses reduced almost two thirds, the state was con- 
fronted with the option between helping all coun- 
ties on former state-aid basis of need and thus re- 
ducing all to the minimum program with maximum 
state control, or the creation of a new basis for 
distribution that would leave the major control 
with the counties and permit the greatest possible 
number of counties to exceed the minimum state 
program. Fortunate indeed we are that the legisla- 
ture created a new method of distribution. 

“With distribution of state aid on the pupil- 
teacher basis as shown by average daily attendance, 
the state last year distributed $9,904,340. As an 
equalization fund, it distributed $243,761, making 
a total of $10,148,101, which was 53 per cent of 
the cost. The Federal Government contributed ap- 
proximately 2 per cent, and the counties from local 
taxes the remaining 45 per cent. As school costs 
increase, indirect taxes must assume the major 
part of additional cost. While 53 per cent is not 
the 66 per cent advocated by me before this Asso- 
ciation last year, it does make a fair approach to 
that percentage. Sixty-six per cent is the minimum 


in the plans for reconstruction with 75 per cent as 
the maximum. The remainder should be paid by 
local communities to insure local interest and to 
preserve local autonomy. The state should never 
become the unit of school administration.” 

In presenting a series of recommendations, de- 
signed to strengthen the school service throughout 
the state, Superintendent Trent closes with the 
following: “The task is possible of accomplish- 
ment. It requires money; that can be found. It 
requires time; that will be given. It requires sym- 
pathy; that is already in evidence. It requires co- 
operation; that is assured through actions of or- 
ganizations such as the American Legion, Parent 
Teachers’ Associations, Women’s Organizations, 
Service Clubs, and other organized groups. It calls 
for sympathy and devotion to service. The teach- 
ing profession personifies these qualities. It calls 
for encouragement; that has already come through 
progress made and through many favorable com- 
ments at home and abroad. On the belief that 
money will be made available and on these evi- 
dences of co-operation and sympathy we base our 
hopes for a fully reconstructed system of educa- 
tion in West Virginia.” 


4 Wallingford, Pa. The Nether .Providence School 
District, in Delaware County, has begun the erection 
of an addition to the high school. In addition to nine 
classrooms, the building contains a playroom, a tem- 
porary auditorium and gymnasium, and lavatories for 
boys and girls. It is being erected from plans prepared 
by Messrs. Heacock & Hokanson, Architects, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

4 Rome, Ga. A four-room school for Negro children 
was completed and occupied in September, 1934. The 
building was completed at a cost of $11,000. 

¢ The board of education of Spokane, Wash., has 
fixed its annual budget for 1934-35 at $1,527,676. Of 
this amount, $1,215,959 is to be used for instruction. 
The new budget represents an increase of $136,065 
over the expenditures for the year 1933-34. 

¢ The school board at Rock Springs, Wyo., has co- 
operated with the school authorities in promoting an 
ice-skating rink for the use of the school children and 
the public. The rink was built up by the spray method 
and was part of a CWA project. The board has also 
completed three concrete tennis courts, using FERA 
labor, supervised by school employees. 
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New Epoch- Making 
Gregg Books 


Applied Secretarial Practice 
BY RUPERT P. SORELLE AND JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
A dramatized activity course organized on the plan of office manuals 
compiled for the instruction and guidance of stenographers and secretaries 


in important business organizations. List price: Text, $1.40; Laboratory 
Materials, 60 cts. 


Business Mathematics—Principles and Practice 
BY R. R. ROSENBERG 

A pace-setting course developed in the classroom of a certified public 

accountant, with fifteen years of experience in the teaching and accounting 


field. Published in pad form in 1932 and in book form in 1934. List 
price: Pad form—Part I, 60 cts.; Part II, 80 cts.; Text form, $1.40. 










The English of Business 


BY HUBERT A. HAGAR, LILLIAN GRISSOM WILSON, 
AND E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Reflects the combined experience of a classroom teacher, general editor, 
and a practical business man, and assures results as measurable as results 
in shorthand and typewriting. List price: Text, 80 cts.; Work Book, 
40 cts. 
























Office Appliance Exercises 
BY JOHN T. A. ELY AND A. C. BEAVER 


A minimum course in the use of office appliances adapted for use with 
advanced typewriting classes. Follows a simple teaching plan, based on 
the apprenticeship system of instruction. Only 36 assignments, requiring 
a minimum amount of office equipment. List price: $1.60; special sample 
copy price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Place Your Order With Our Nearest Office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London Sydney 
GREGG BOOKS ARE AUTHORITATIVE 








IS AVAILABLE TO YOU 
ee ee oe A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


pose of teaching on numerous subjects. 


Are you taking advantage of them? COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 


The still picture projection method can be one 
of your greatest teaching aids and you can 
use it even in these days of limited budgets. 





Maps - Globes - Charts - Pictures 


You can obtain complete information on 
Balopticons for — slides by writing to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 673 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, New York. GEOGRAPHY 


an HISTORY 
Visit Booth No. H26— CITIZENSHIP 
at the Atlantic City Exhibit and 


see the B & L Exhibit of Optical LANGUAGES 
Instruments used in education. 
BIOLOGY 












The B & L Model B Balopticon 


hb ermeeel, cone te eoerete tem. A Classroom aid for every need and 
tern slide projector designed | 

primarily for class-room pro- every budget 

jection. 





For Information Write 


Bausch & Lomb A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


3333 Elston Avenue 


We make our own glass to insure standardized production. CHICAGO 
For your glasses, insist on B & L Orthogon Lenses and B & L frames. 
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Does Printing Education 
PAY? 


Yes A school Printing Department is as vital to the Edu- 
cational and Social Life of the school as the newspaper 
is to the community. 


Yes A course in printing vitalizes and coordinates with all 
academic work. It is of equal value to Boys and Girls. 


Yes Printing is an activity unit especially strong in correct 
habit forming values, and provides unusual opportun- 
ities for the development of creative abilities. 


Yes The widely varied activities in the Printing Depart- 
ment provide for many individual differences. 


Learn by Doing is the Educational Philosophy of today because 
Learning by Doing develops Initiative and Creative Thinking. 
Creative Ability is essential to successful living. Learn by 
Printing is the application of the Learn by Doing Philosophy. 


The Department of Education of the American Type Foun- 
ders employs the services of Professional Educators, Efficiency 
Engineers, and trarned Salesmen to aid you in organizing a 
Printing Course in your school. 


Write for your copy of this Educational Chart. 
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A Commencement 7” Harmony 
with the Times 


Can the annual commencement of the high 
school contribute to a realization on the part of 
the graduates and of the school patrons that the 
‘imes are extraordinary? Can the graduation pro- 
vide an understanding of an important economic 
and governmental problem? Can commencement 
be lifted out of the stereotyped and conventional 
form of program to contribute something to the 
welfare of the community? The school authorities 
of Amelia, Virginia, felt in the spring of 1934 that 
the high-school commencement should answer all 
of these questions affirmatively, and a packed house 
of citizens and school patrons who heard the gen- 
eral program with enthusiasm was the result. 

Since its establishment, the annual commence- 
ments of the Amelia High School have followed 
traditional lines and have included recitations and 
music by the school and an address by an outside 
speaker. In the spring of 1934, Principal Roy 
Helms suggested to the faculty that the program 
should be centered on the most important prob- 
lem confronting the community. The commence- 
ment should be an aid primarily to the education 
of the graduating class, but in a secondary way it 
should assist the community in an understanding 
of a governmental problem that was arousing con- 
siderable discussion and that was not understood 
by a limited group of grumbling taxpayers. 


The Program 


As a concession to precedent, the first half of 
the commencement program, held on May 30, 
1934, included the usual music, a brief class poem, 
a prophecy, the presentation of a memorial to the 
school, and the class will. The radical departure 
came in the second half of the program, which 
began with an address by a student entitled, 
“Where Does Amelia Stand?” This address, all 
the facts and figures for which were collected by 
the student who presented it, described the his- 
tory, the present population, the economic situa- 


tion, the government, and the tax problems of the 
local county. 

The second address was entitled, “About Amelia 
Schools.” In less than 900 words, the speaker de- 
scribed the organization of the county school sys- 
tem and discussed the enrollment, the transporta- 
tion system, the number of teachers, the salaries, 
and per-capita costs. In the course of the paper, 
the student spoke of the reduced expenditures for 
the local schools: 

“This reduction has been necessary on account of 
reduced state appropriations and a smaller income from 
the county. During the school year 1930-31, Amelia 
County received $36,015 from the state for schools. 
The appropriation from the state this year is $27,000, 
or $9,015 less than it was four years ago. It is $5,174.83 
less now than it was last year. This, you can realize, is 
almost enough to run our schools for one month. 

“The schools have fared poorly. The school-tax rate 
has been reduced, the amount of tax delinquencies has 
increased, and the state appropriation decreased. With 
these facts staring us in the face, is it little wonder 
that we have a shortened school term? There was only 
one way out, and that was to borrow the money. The 
last session of the General Assembly made it possible 
for school districts to borrow money from the Literary 
Fund in order to keep the schools open. This money 
was to be loaned at a low rate of interest with the 
delinquent tax tickets as security. However, our school 
board was not inclined to borrow this money, pre- 
ferring to close the schools when the funds were ex- 
hausted. 

“Next year promises to be better. The last session 
of the General Assembly appropriated an additional 
million. dollars for schools. This means the state ap- 
propriation will be increased. Next year Amelia county 
will receive about $35,500 from the state, which is an 
increase of over $6,000 more than was received this 
year.” 


School-Tax Rate Discussed 


The third speaker discussed Amelia’s tax rate 
and showed its favorable position. Said this stu- 
dent : 

“The tax rate in Amelia County is 30 cents less than 
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the average for the State of Virginia, which is $1.70. 
Out of this, an average of 75 per cent is used for school 
purposes and 25 per cent for general purposes. Amelia 
falls short of this average by 11 per cent. Dr. Stauffer, 
of the state tax department, estimates that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the per cent total 
school expenditures in Amelia County were only 55.7 
per cent of the total expenditures for all purposes. 

“In 1932, the rate of the tax on farmland and build- 
ings in Virginia per $100 assessed value was $1.64. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gives the true rate as $0.77 
per $100 actual value. This was the lowest in the 
United States. The second state in rank was Delaware, 
with $0.92. The average of the United States was 
$1.50, or almost double the Virginia rate. And yet we 
do not consider ourselves fortunate to be living in 
the State of Virginia. Let us look at some of our 
neighboring states: The rate in North Carolina was 
$1.89, South Carolina $1.85, Georgia $1.74, West Vir- 
ginia, $1.36. If we jump to some of the northern states 
we find a rate of $2.45 in Maine, $2.14 in New Hamp- 
shire, and $2.11 in Pennsylvania. And down in Missis- 
sippi the rate was $2.66. Yet Virginia’s rate was only 
$0.77. What a comparison!” 


The Situation Summed Up 


The fourth student discussed the retrenchment 
program carried on in the school system and made 
clear that the county board of education had done 
everything possible to continue the necessary 
school services and had cut terms and reduced 
salaries so far as this could be done. 

The fifth speaker, who was valedictorian, summed 
up the situation by saying in part: 

“As we stand here at the commencement of our 
careers apart from this school, we realize more than 
ever before that full preparation is needed for one to 
take his rightful place in the social order. We do not 
know yet what experience can teach us. We only know 
that the world appears as a challenge, a challenge for 
the person who seeks adventure; a slough of despair 
for the person who will not work and will not assume 
his proper responsibility. 

“We have heard a lot of criticism of the schools as 
they are today. There are people who would eliminate 
this, that, and the other thing. There are others who 
would add many things to those we are already taught. 
But regardless of subjects and curriculum, we can 
vouchsafe for the school being the one best training 
ground for boys and girls. At no other place can the 
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individual have the advantages of social contacts that 
are made at school. There are personalities in the class- 
room, in both teachers and pupils, that will create an 
impression that will last a lifetime and alter one’s out- 
look on life. A certain method of study, or organizing 
facts, is acquired in school. This may assume great 
importance in vocational success and in the under- 
standing of full citizenship rights. Add to this the ac- 
tual knowledge gained from textbooks and we have 
the greatest training institution the world has ever 
known. 

“The American people have not fully realized the 
importance of their schools as the European people 
have. With the nations worn and tattered by the 
world war and steeped in debt, the people of Europe 
have not attempted to cripple their children by short- 
ened school terms and unwise economies. The average 
school term in France is 200 days, Sweden 210 days, 
England 210, Germany 246, and Denmark 246. Com- 
pare the school term of these foreign countries with 
our own term of 160 days this year. It shows that we 
are far behind. Yet the Americans go blithely on ad- 
mitting that the people of Europe are so much more 
astute. There is good reason for this opinion we hold 
of them when they receive so much more schooling. 

“In cutting the school term in Amelia to 160 days 
this year, we are falling under the average for all the 
counties of the State of Virginia. This is a distinct dis- 
advantage considered from the standpoint of the state 
itself. If we consider some of the northern states, we 
find that they are still running 10 full months. And 
the graduates of the Amelia high school, with only 8 
months this year, must compete with those graduates 
of the 10 months’ schools. That competition will be 
experienced not only in college, but in their life’s oc- 
cupations. Competition is becoming keener and keener 
all of the time. 

“In cutting the school term you have not received 
your full money’s worth of the teachers’ and admin- 
istrators’ time. It takes just as long to organize an 
eight months’ school as it does a nine months’ school. 
It takes just as long for the pupils to become orientated 
and introduced to their work. It takes just as long for 
teachers and pupils to come to an understanding of 
each other, and to get down to a working basis. So, 
in the long run, it means that both you and the pupils 
have lost.” 

The local newspaper reproduced the addresses in 
full; members of the graduating class distributed 
copies of the principal statistics to the members 
of the audience as they left the hall. And finally, 
the entire group of addresses was mimeographed 
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and distributed to key people in the various parts 
of the county. 

Principal Roy Helms, in discussing the com- 
mencement, states that it was the most successful 
in many years. A similar program on “The History 
of the County” will be prepared for 1935. 


TEACHER INITIATIVE URGED 


The personality and initiative of the classroom 
teacher has been dwarfed and her contributions to edu- 
cational administration have been nullified through 
recent theories and practices in state and local schoo! 
administration. 

In a report prepared by Dr. George S. Counts, the 
argument is made that the teacher must hold reason- 
able freedom and initiative and must be given an 
opportunity to make her voice heard in the develop- 
ment of educational and administrative policies. Dr. 
Counts writes: 

“Under the influence of the mechanistic and atom- 
istic psychology which swept through education dur- 
ing the past generation a theory of school administra- 
tion took root that might well prove disastrous to 
the public schools. According to this theory, it is the 
duty of the teacher to take orders from the head of 
the department, or the head of the department to 
take orders from the principal, and so on, from level to 
level of the supervisory hierarchy. As a result, in many 
school systems teaching has become largely a matter 
of following instructions received from some official 
not immediately responsible for the work with chil- 
dren. 

“The tendency was no doubt accelerated by the ideal 
of efficiency derived from big business and by the 
spread of the so-called objective tests. A school sys- 
tem thus took on the aspect of a vast and intricate 
mechanism designed to pass on to the younger genera- 
tion certain reading habits, number combinations, and. 
facts about geography, history, and civics.” 

Arguing that social reconstruction along collectivist 
lines is inevitable, Dr. Counts goes on: 

“Here is the great guiding conception of any educa- 
tional program capable of serving contemporary socie- 
ty. Educators might wish that it were otherwise, but 
their wishes would be of no avail. From this verdict 
of history there is no appeal. To resurrect the loosely 
organized economy of the world that created ‘the little 
red school house’ is impossible. That economy has 
been overwhelmed by the onward sweep of technology. 
The school of the twentieth century must function in 


an economy that in its basic structure is becomit 
thoroughly socialized.” 


A DECISION ON HIGH-SCHOOL TUITION 


The Commissioner of Education of Rhode Island, 
a recent dec’sion in the case of the East Greenwi 
School Board vs. the Warwick School Board, has sv 
tained the appeal of the board of East Greenwic 
which alleged that the school board of Warwick h 
overcharged for tuition of pupils attending the Wa 
wick High School. The school board of East Gree 
wich protested against the overcharge and an app 
was taken from the action of the Warwick boa 
through which it refused to reduce the tuition cha 
of $125 as requested. 

The Commissioner, in his ruling, pointed out tl 
the high-school statute does not impose upon any to\ 
or city an obligation to increase the expenditure | 
capital outlays as an accommodation for neighbori 
towns not maintaining high schools. Accommodatic 
not required for resident pupils are available for | 
by pupils from other towns, until the high-school « 
rollment fills the building to capacity. At that tir 
tu:tion pupils may be excluded. Tuition received fr 
other towns tends to offset part of the expendit: 
for maintenance and thus reduces the average net c 
per pupil. 

Again, the Commissioner pointed out that it is | 
intended that the high-school statute shall operate 
produce a profit for the town maintaining a high sch¢ 
or to exact an exorbitant tuition charge from a to 
complying with the mandatory requirement of prov 
ing high-school education. The statute ‘plainly inte’ 
that the tuition charge shall be not more than 
average expenditure for maintenance. In view of th 
facts and the presentation made, it was ruled that 
Warwick school board was entitled to charge no m 
than $83.90 per pupil attending the high school on | 
tion paid by other towns during the school year 19 
34, that being the cost of maintaining the high sch 
as shown in the report of the school board to the C¢ 
missioner. 


A CORRECTION 


Credit for the original design and the supervi: 
of construction of the Lane Technical High Sch 
Chicago, belongs to John C. Christensen, Inc., suj 
vising architects of the Chicago board of educat 
Only a portion of the planning of the building 
done under the direction of Mr. Paul Gerhardt w 
he was architect of the Chicago board of educat 
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s S When we say that Seal-O-San assures your floors real protecti 
ce we mean all that the word implies. 

ri 

wr 


Protection against the | and scraping wear of many fe 
protection against the damaging effect of ink and chemicals; ps 
tection against costly and frequent scrubbing; protection agait 
expensive refinishing—these, are all guaranteed with Seal-O-S: 


For Seal-O-San is more than a surface finish. A liquid, it pes 
trates deep into the wood and hardens to form a permanent se 
This seal locks out dirt and moisture, and leaves the floor w 





We also manufacture a complete line 
of Deodorants, Floor Soaps, Waxes, 
Disinfectants, Liquid Toilet Soaps, 
Insecticides and Plumbing Cleansers. 


Visit US AT BOOTH NO. 1 — 15 AT THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION IN ATLANTIC CITY 


CSchool& 
Building, News 


BERKELEY BUILDING-SURVEY COMMIS- 
SION FAVORS MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Rehabilitation of the school buildings of Berkeley, 
Calif., to provide safe structures suitable to a modern 
educational program has been recently recommended 
in a report of the Building-Survey Commission, ap- 
pointed last spring by the board of education. Pres- 
ent buildings, which are properly located, according 
to the plan of reorganization, approved by the Com- 
mission, are to be rehabilitated to make them earth- 
quake and fire resistant. In cases where new con- 
struction is required, the Commission has designed 
and obtained approval of a new type structure to 
be known as the “Berkeley” type, with foundations 
and first floor a unit of reinforced concrete and with 
wood frame for walls and roof, the walls to be covered 
with stucco on metal lath. The new type of structure 
has been approved by the State Division of Archi- 
tecture of California. 

In the study of existing buildings or of the neces- 
sity of new buildings the Commission, according to 
the report, gave consideration to the elements of (1) 
safety against earthquakes, (2) safety against wind, 
(3) safety against fire, (4) methods and materials of 
construction, (5) adaptability for school purposes 
with possible future changes, and (6) cost. 

Regarding the problem of reconstruction of pres- 
ent buildings, the Commission asserted that there were 
two immediate problems to be solved. One is the re- 
conditioning of the existing buildings to make them 
reasonably safe for the occupants and safe from the 
possible danger of earthquakes and fire. The second 
problem is the design and cost of new buildings built 
either to replace existing defective structures or as 
additions. 

After due consideration of all the factors involved, 
the recommendations are to build any new general 
structures that may be not over two stories in height, 
with foundations and first-floor framing, including 
slab, of reinforced concrete, and above the slab, wood 
frame. The frame is to be designed so that roof and 
floors form horizontal diaphragms and that, so far 
as possible, the walls and partitions form vertical dia- 
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phragms of sufficient strength to resist and transmit 
all forces that may come upon the structure. The ex- 
terior walls are to be covered with stucco on metal 
lath. 

Where buildings are required with a basement, 
which is essentially a story used for school purposes, 
the basement including the first floor is to be built 
of reinforced concrete, the whole forming a base upon 
which rests the wooden frame of the first and second 
stories. Otherwise the other requirements prevail. 

Auditoriums and gymnasiums, together with as- 
sembly rooms, should be one-story structures, generally 
isolated from the other parts of the building, with the 
floor near ground level, and with ample exits leading 
directly to the outside. The size and shape of the 
average gymnasium and assembly building makes it 
mandatory to build it with steel trusses carried on 
steel columns, extending to the foundations, with ample 
provision to resist lateral forces. The walls and roof 
should be of reinforced concrete cast integrally with 
the steel frame. 


BUILDING NEWS 


4 Lincoln, Nebr. The board of education has voted 
to have an appraisal made of the 43 school buildings 
comprising the school plant. The last appraisal was 
made in 1928. The new appraisal is being made as a 
“reliminary to tne adoption of a new insurance policy. 
Under the new plan, all fire, lightning and tornado 
insurance will be carried on a five-year basis instead 
of three. The grand total of insurance carried is $924,- 
800 for fire and lightning, and $4,434,800 for tornado, 
wind, and hail. 

4 North Providence, R. I. The school board has 
made preparations for a new school-repair and im- 
provement program, to include the restoration and 
repair of the interiors of school buildings. During the 
past year the exteriors of all buildings were improved 
with the aid of FERA labor. 

4 Rock Hill, S. C. School District No. 12 has 
awarded contracts for the construction of a_ high- 
school gymnasium and for additions to two existing 
buildings. The total cost of the construction will reach 
$128,000, of which $98,000 is covered by a bond issue, 
and the balance is met by a PWA grant. 

4 Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has approved 
a new janitor setup, calling for a building supervisor 
and a new force of temporary night janitors. The 
changes are expected to result in an increase of 10 per 
cent in cleaning efficiency and a decrease in janitorial 
overhead. 
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THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 


a protective armor against grinding heels or shuffling feet. 


Join the 3000 schools that use Seal-O-San today. Used on 
your wood floors, Seal-O-San will preserve and protect. And 
will give you finer-looking floors than you have ever had befo 
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4 Belleville, Ill. The board of education of S 
District No. 118 has made a study of light an 
conditions in the classrooms of the public scl 
Light tests were conducted in the Douglas S« 
where various types of new lighting fixtures of tl 
direct, semi-indirect, and direct types were ins 
in classrooms for experimental purposes. Air c 
tions were tested by means of humidifiers install 
the classrooms. If the air-conditioning advantage 
borne out, it is planned to introduce the syste 
all of the schools immediately, The installation of! 
lighting systems will be carried out gradually, d 
the high cost of installation. 

4 Blackwell, Okla. The board of education has | 
the erection of a high school, to cost approxin 
$225,000. The building is to be completed in Ai 
1935. 

4 Bismarck, N. Dak. The cornerstone for the 
high school has been laid. The ceremonies were 
ducted by Mr. G. F. Will, president of the : 
board, and Mr. H. O. Saxvik, superintende 
schools. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTIOI 


During the year 1934 Dodge reported contrac 
for 177 educational buildings, of which 157 were 
and college buildings, 15 were libraries and labora 
and 5 were gymnasiums. 

The total cost of these buildings was $117,5( 
The increase over the previous year will be 
understood if it is recalled that the total contra 
in 1933 amounted to $39,950,400. 

During the month of December the total co 
let for educational buildings amounted to $5,0- 
The Dodge figures cover 37 states east of the | 
Mountains. 

During the month of December, 1934, contrac 
fifteen buildings were let in eleven states west 
Rocky Mountains. The total price of these co1 
was $1,102,057. A total of 290 further building 
ects were reported, at an estimated cost of $5,4 

During the twelve months of 1934, 84 co 
were let, at a cost of $9,371,152. A total of 697 
tional projects were reported, at an estimated ¢ 
$40,715,249. 

SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

During the month of December, 1934, the 
total of school-bond sales reported was $14,8 
Of these, $12,893,411 were reported for new : 
building construetion. Refunding bonds in the a 
of $865,149, funding bonds in the amount of $ 
and miscellaneous bonds of $1,112,000 were re; 
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No exit door can be safe without 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire 
and Panic Exit Devices for, in 
case of emergency, a push or pull 


on the cross bar provides instant 
exit—sure, positive, safe! 





Von Duprin Extruded Thresh- 
olds are weatherproof, wind- 
proof, waterproof. They are 
easily applied, wear for many 
years, and make possible the 
perfect operation of double 
doors equipped with exit de- 
vices. 
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The Von Duprin Compensating 

Astragal Device provides instant 

adjustment of the gap between 

double doors, to compensate for 
the shrinking and swelling of 


the doors, thus permitting com- 
pletely satisfactory operation. 


For complete details of all 
Von Duprin Devices see 
Sweet’s, Section 18/38 
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Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


When That Fair Day Comes 


Some time there may come a day when schools will not burn, and then 
perhaps you can afford to compromise with safety in buying Fire and 


Panic Exit devices. 


But, despite the fact that you may not have had a school fire in your city 
for several years, the fair day when we stop burning school buildings and 


school children is a long way off. 


Each year some eighteen hundred schools burn; each year two hundred children 
meet death from these fires. And the pitiful part of it is that, according to 
reliable authorities, half of these lives could be saved through adequate exit 


facilities. ; 





Won’t you agree with us that at least until this condition is overcome 
until there are no panics from any cause — nothing less reliable, nothing 


less sure than the genuine Drop-Forged Von Duprin devices should go on 


the doors of your schools? 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS - - = += = = = © © «© © «© «© «© «+ «+ « JINDIANA 
LISTED ASSTANDARD BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 


Von Duprin Devices will be exhibited in Booth B-9, Auditorium, 
Atlantic City, at the National Education Association Meeting, 
February 23-28. Your questions or suggestions will be welcomed. 











IF I AM UP-TO-DATE! 
J. M. Horton, Fillmore, California 


If I am up-to-date, I must use silly, easy text- 
books, in some cases downright immoral ones, and 
be satisfied with them. 

If I am up-to-date, I must believe psychologists 
who virtually call each other liars. 

If I am up-to-date, I must follow a constantly 
revolving fund of fads or slogans such as apper- 
ception, motivation, training the hand as well as 
the mind, problem-and-project method, curriculum 
reform, self-expression, creative method, tests and 
measurements, vocational guidance, activity pro- 
grams, etc. 

If I am up-to-date, I must discard my school be- 
liefs which just a few years previous I described 
as pedagogically scientific. 

If I am up-to-date, I must accept today the dic- 
tum of the high priests of education which I 
know will be discarded tomorrow. 

If I am up-to-date, I must adopt and use meth- 
ods which common sense tells me are supplanting 
much better methods. 

If I am up-to-date, I must talk about teaching 
the child instead of the subject. What real school 
teacher has ever done otherwise? 

If I am up-to-date, I must be content to move 
around in a circle and think that I am getting 
somewhere (progressing). 

If I am up-to-date, I must be progressive though 
I know I am progressing away from an ideal. 

If I am up-to-date, I must be progressive though 
I know that progressive schools fail to produce 
satisfactory results. 

If I am up-to-date, I must be content to see 27.4 
per cent (1932) of yearly commitments to Sing 
Sing come from high-school classes. 

If I am up-to-date, I must discard formal train- 
ing, though I know that 80 per cent of pertinent 
experiments favor it. 

If I am up-to-date, I must proceed along the 
lines of least resistance. 

If I am up-to-date, I must consider the child’s 
judgment as to what is best for him, superior to 
the teacher’s judgment. 

If I am up-to-date, I must let a young person 
learn the meaning of “Thou shalt not” after he 
leaves school. 

If I am up-to-date, I must forget that play 
habits do not produce good workers. 

If I am up-to-date, I must claim much for “our 
profession” and help invent technical terms to 
prove my claim. 

If I am up-to-date, I must pay more attention 
to salaries, tenure, sick leave, Sabbatical leave, 
holidays, etc., than I do to dispensing education; 
i.e., more attention to teacher welfare than to child 
or student welfare. 

If I am up-to-date, I must weigh only what goes 
into a school, not what comes out of it. 

If I am up-to-date, I must claim as much or 
more for the product of the modern school as for 
the product of three decades ago. 

If I am up-to-date, I must discard the difficult 
parts of school life and somehow figure I am do- 
ing my duty by the children. 

If I am up-to-date, I must try to sell to the 
public the kind of school the theorist wants in- 
stead of the kind the public wants, even though 
the public pays for it. 

If I am up-to-date, I must believe that new 
times and new conditions demand a brand new cur- 
riculum even for those whose best interests are in 
learning the basic subjects well. 

If I am up-to-date, I must be content to let 
children waste their time in school and find them- 
selves without the tool subjects when they are 
through. 

In fact, if I am up-to-date, I must consider ex- 
perimenting more important than educating. 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION | 


AND ADMINISTRATION 
A. A. Schoffen 


In the administrative set-up for education every- 
where in the United States, there are two widely 
different, almost opposite, types of organizations. 
One is the unified, .well-organized city school 
district; the other is the county, which is split into 
hundreds of little school districts with separate 
boards, and with little unity of purpose, each 
district going its own way. 

The city school district has been the pioneer in 
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every progressive forward step in education. How- 
ever large the city may be, it is managed as a unit. 
New York City is as large as some ot our counties 
in size, and with five miluons of people. lt formerly 
had 46 members in its board; it now has 7. Provi- 
dence, Khode Island, had 33; it now has 7. Boston 
had 24 and now has 5S. Here are large units under 
small, responsible boards ot control. 

What cities can provide for their schools with 
ease — health service, specialized instruction, first- 
rate experienced teachers, modern buildings, super- 
vision, expert business management, leadership, and 
all—even were the people in small districts dis- 
posed to add such advantages, they could not do it 
so long as they are still divided into small units 
under separate heads. Certain cities stand out for 
particular progress and achievement — Gary, 
Dalton, Pueblo, Batavia, Detroit, Oakland, Los 
Angeles, Winnetka, Berkeley, Denver, Baltimore, 
and others. And so the experience of hundreds of 
city school districts holds for us some clear and 
unmistakable lessons in organization and admin- 
istration. Consolidated schools have begun to profit 
by their larger units of organizations. Until our 
counties introduce some such unit system into 
their educational organization, there can be no 
proper educational effort nor complete efficiency. 

Rural-school administration must be put on as 
high a professional plane as is city administration. 
In some counties there are more school-board 
members than there are teachers. In a state in the 
middle west using the district system, 45,000 school 
directors are selected by the people to control the 
schools employing only 14,000 teachers and spend- 
ing less for annual maintenance than is spent in a 
city such as Boston which has a school board of 
five members. 

Tradition dies hard. For the pleasure of keeping 
our present organization, our small districts, our 
election of unnecessary numbers of school boards, 
our many small schools —we have many small 
districts with inefficient schools, inadequate build- 
ings and supplies, and no real community service. 

Consolidation helps, but it is not the only way 
out. A modification of the county unit system could 
be applied to our county organization. The districts 
of a county should pool their resources and efforts. 
All children of a county are entitled to the best 
educational opportunities. 

Who is to be responsible for the early solution 
of this problem? What steps should be taken? 
What plans for reorganization and management 
shall we recommend? 


PROGRESS OF PUPILS 


Supt. C. D. Lamberton, of Berlin, Wisconsin, 
has issued the following interesting bulletin to the 


teachers in Berlin High School: 
123456 12 19 25 31 38 


_The line AB represents a year’s journey, 38 units 
(weeks) in length. In September, John Doe started 
on the trip. Most pupils in years past had been able 
to travel from A to point 6 in six weeks, some 
doing it easily and others arriving with much effort. 
John, however, had reached point 4 at the end of 
six weeks — either because of inability to keep up 
with the rest, absence from school for various 
reasons, or lack of effort. John’s progress to point 
4 was satisfactory but he failed to reach point 6. 
It has been a custom for schools to report to 
parents at the end of six weeks that Richard Doe 
had reached point 6 satisfactorily or perhaps with 
honors for his performance but that John Doe 
had failed, i.e., he had failed to reach point 6, no 
mention being made of the fact that he had reached 
point 4 satisfactorily. Then, at the beginning of the 
seventh week of school, John has been picked up 
bodily at point 4 where he was plodding along, set 
down beside Richard at point 6, and told to step 
off with the rest toward 12. This has been either 
an admission that the route between 4 and 6 is of 
so little importance, that its omission is of no 
consequence, or that it has been unjustifiable 
neglect in preparing John for a satisfactory trip 
from 6 to 12. If the former, then it had better be 
omitted by all; if the latter, John is entitled to 
“a new deal.” He should be given credit for his 
progress to point 4, the report to his parents should 
indicate exactly the point at which he has arrived, 
and he should continue from this point toward his 
destination. If, at the end of the school year, John 
has reached point 25 or 31, that is, where his 
journey showld resume when school reopens, unless 
tutoring or summer-school work enables him to 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES IN THE G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY 


The new president of the G. and C. Merriam Com- 
pany is Robert C. Munroe, who has been connected 
with the firm for 36 years. He succeeds Asa George 
Baker, who has been made the chairman of the board, 





MR. ROBERT C. MUNROE 
President. G. & C. Merriam Co., 
Springfield. Massachusetts. 


and thus will continue to contribute his long and 
valuable experience to this historic publishing house. 

Asa G. Baker is the son of the late Orlando M. 
Baker, who also for some years headed the dictionary 
firm. The elder Mr. Baker, who was popularly known 
as “Old Man Baker,” was a life-long schoolmaster. 
Before becoming connected with the G. and C. Mer- 
riam Company, he served a half century ago as prin- 
cipal of the Webster School at Milwaukee, Wis. Prin- 
cipal Baker lived in a cozy cottage, adjoining the 
schoolhouse. It was in this cottage that Asa George 
Baker, who succeeded his father in the presidency. of 
the company, was born. The cottage is to be razed 
in order to enlarge the school grounds. 

The company has manifested remarkable enterprise 
in striving for the highest stage of perfection. The new 
Webster’s International, second edition, produced at a 
cost of one and one-third million dollars, is a dis- 
tinctive achievement in the American publishing field. 

Mr. Munroe entered the employ of the publishing 
house as a clerk and was gradually promoted to the 
management of the sales and advertising department. 
He also served for several years as a member of the 
executive committee. Harris W. Baker, a grandson of 
Orlando M. Baker, succeeds Mr. Munroe. The Mer- 
riam Company was founded in 1812. 





reach B satisfactorily before time to set out on 
a new trip. 

Most school subjects are now organized into 
units, blocks, or contracts. It is possible to out- 
line a definite progression of subject-matter units 
to be covered in a semester or year, with no unit 
after the first being taken up, until the preceding 
one is satisfactorily completed. It is as easy to 
report to parents that a pupil has satisfactorily 
reached point 4, or has completed four units of 
work (and indicate what the units are), as to report 
that he has failed to reach point 6 or to complete 
six units of work —if the report form is devised 
for such use. 


A CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION IN IOWA 


A conference on education, called by Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
was held December 19, at Des Moines. At this con- 
ference a representative group of citizens discussed a 
“program of action” for the future development of the 
Iowa school system. Thirty state-wide organizations 
sent representatives to the meeting and over 300 dele- 
gates were in attendance. The conference endorsed the 
Iowa program and suggested similar conferences in 
the future. 

The program called for adequate support to guaran- 
tee a minimum program of education, larger units of 
administration, fiscal independence of local units, com- 
petent boards of education, skilled administrators in 
the educational and business departments, uniform re- 
porting and accounting procedure, a stronger county 
administration, and more adequate support for the 
state education department. 
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HOLTZER-CABOT PROGRAM CLOCK 
SYSTEMS ARE DIFFERENT 


They embrace many advanced and exclusive 
features developed by Holtzer-Cabot, who for 
sixty years have designed and produced high qual- 
ity Fire Alarm, Telephone, Laboratory, and Program 
Bell equipment. 


Holtzer-Cabot Systems have been chosen by lead- 
ing Architects and School Boards for thousands 
of schools throughout the country. 





This advanced Program Clock System, with its Secondary Clock 
unique principle of self-correction, is a radical 
improvement over others. 


The efficient and silent operation of the secondary 
Master Clock movement is worthy of special attention. The pro- 
gram selector provides extreme flexibility. 


For full particulars write 
Signaling Department 41 


ro i 


RTE YP HP ee 
ac | es 


HITT it i 
_ va tL Hn ii} KI it A most interesting exhibit of Holtzer-Cabot 


a ‘a Signaling Apparatus will be shown at the 
ie N. E. A. Convention at Atlantic City, February 
23rd to 28th, booths A-23-25-27. 








Drum Type Program Selector 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
PIONEER MANUFACTRER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
























The New 
Merriam-Webster 


| = = nnn nt ti sat epee 
PREVIEW OF MAP INNOVATIONS 
at THE ATLANTIC CITY N. E, At! 


Entirely new maps, developed to better fit the 
modern classroom needs, are to be shown for the 
first time. Check up on your map equipment—then 
see how well these different maps meet your re- 
quirements. Even though you might not need maps 
now, you will want to see them for future reference. 
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The new Merriam-Webster, 
now ready, is the most im- 
portant contribution to edu- 
cational equipment in 25 
years. 
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Semi-Contour Political-Physical Maps 

Completely revised and re-edited to incorporate 
the latest changes and lithographed in more beau- 
tiful yet contrasting colors. 


Vito-Graphic Political Maps 


An entirely new series of Political maps—differ- 
ent than any published before. Incorporates many 
new features. 


| 
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Easy to use and its encyclo- 
pedic treatment of thousands 
of topics makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 
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Tryon Illustrated American History Maps 


These new maps offer a new and interesting ap- 
proach to American History. 


Other Maps and Globes 


Champion Political Maps—strictly up-to-date— 
yet economically priced. The 16” Duographic Polit- 
ical-Physical Globe and a complete line of regular 
Political Globes. 


Also on display will be Hyloplate and Sterling 


Blackboards, Alpha and Webco Dustless Crayon, 
and all types of Blackboard Erasers and Accessories. 


acme BOOTH C18-C20-C22 


OF MOUNTINGS 


WELER COSTELLO CO. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


os Ve Wood OF eS Oe Ok OO 0 eB 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY seconp EDITION 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. 
Magnificent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic 
articles. 35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 
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Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 



























The Finest 


Quality Bakelite Boston 
Inkwells 


For 


Low Cost and Reduced 
Replacements in Squires No. 59 


The New School 


Boston Inkwell 
NON-CORROSIVE, PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE, 
STANDARD THREADS, RESTS FLUSH OR ON DESK TOP 


T 

DISPLAY A 

THE Galen , 
i“, E. A. CONVENTION 


Esterbrook steel pen points have been approved 
and endorsed by leading educators for over 75 years. 
Maintaining a rigid standard in craftsmanship and mate- 
rial guarantees writing efficiency and durability that has 
won a host of friends for these famous pens. 




























BSE ST YAS as ied 


ESTERBROOK SOLID DURACROME 
POINTS IN FOUNTAIN PENS 


The famous Esterbrook steel pen points have been du- 
plicated for the Re-New-Point fountain pen, giving the 
writer steel pen efficiency with fountain pen convenience. 
Re-New-Point styles include the extra-durable “pellet 
point” that makes possible super-smooth writing. ‘I here 
is a variety of points to meet all class requirements. 
Re-New-Points are made of Duracrome, a new, hard non- 
corrosive metal, of platinum-like appearance especially 
suited to school pens. 
















<—SRE-NEW-POINTS ARE $y° © anv up 
AS EASY TO CHANGE 
AS A PEN IN AN EXTRA RE-NEW-POINTS 
ORDINARY HOLDER 25e EACH 
(Prices slightly higher in Canada) 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO., 64 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsteliuk  * 


RE-NEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS AND STEEL PENS 





Squires No. 60 Send Now for 


Bakelite a Free Sample 
Boston Inkwell 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


BRADY BUILDING «» PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| Orderly Organization in this Classroom 
with KIMBALL Equipment 


Careful planning and foresight is exemplified 
in the construction and equipping of the new 
Louisville, Kentucky, Senior-Junior High School. 
KIMBALL was privileged to collaborate in 
making the Chemistry Laboratory in this school 
an outstanding example of efficiency and 
service through the installation of adaptable, 


durable KIMBALL Laboratory Equipment. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 
306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


New York Sales Offices 
105 W. 40th St. 
New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Chicago, 


A. E. Kaltenbrun, Director of Sales 


New England Sales Office 
716 Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


A STUDY OF THE STATUS OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES 


A study of the present status of 1933 high-school 
graduates one year after their graduation has recently 
been made by Mr. Theodore J. Berning, statistician 
of the state education department at St. Paul, Minn. 
The study aimed to present data relative to the num- 
ber and percentage of 1933 high-school graduates who 
in June, 1934, one year after graduation, were (1) 
continuing their education, (2) were engaged in occu- 
pation, (3) were unemployed. 

The study showed that there was a total of 21,163 
high-school graduates in 1933 in Minnesota, of which 
18,227 were included in the present study, Of the 
18,227 graduates, 6,502, or 35.67 per cent, were at- 
tending some higher institution following their grad- 
uation; 341, or 1.87 per cent, were attending a com- 
mercial or business college; 266, or 1.46 per cent, were 
enrolled in a school for nurses, and 1,098, or 6.02 per 
cent, were taking postgraduate work in the high 
school. A total of 58, or .32 per cent, were enrolled 
in extension courses, correspondence courses, beauty 
schools, and convents. 

A total of 7,500, or 41.16 per cent, were employed 
in some occupation, including office work, garage or 
filling station, printing office, waiter, and housework. 
Two thousand six hundred seventy-two, or 14.66 per 
cent, were unemployed. 


FINANCING THE SCHOOLS OF MAINE 


A survey of the school-finance situation of Maine, 
together with a report thereon, has been completed 
by the Maine School Finance Commission, on author- 
ity of the legislature of 1933 appointed by Governor 
Louis J. Brann. The commission, which was headed 
by Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin College, brought 
to its service a technical advisory committee and a 
number of expert consultants, research and _ field 
workers. 

The commission divided its work into two fields - 
potential economies in the operation of the schools 
and needed changes in the basic finance structure. The 
amount spent for schools in 1910 was approximately 
$3,000,000. This was increased in 1930 to $10,000,000. 
The causes for this increase are assigned to a decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, the drift of 
population from rural areas to villages and cities, and 
the general growth of the school population. 

In proposing an ultimate program, the commission 


KIMBALL Engineers can help solve your laboratory problems. 
Check your needs in our comprehensive catalog 


urges more funds for equalization provisions. It pro- 
ceeds upon a state-wide average-cost basis of $45 per 
elementary pupil and $76 per high-school pupil, with 
corresponding grants for transportation, nonresident 
tuition, and subsistence. The amount of state aid 
granted should make such a program possible. Here a 
local tax of 7.3 mills on equalized value of property 
is urged. 

In discussing the problem of revenue, new state aids 
have been advised. It is believed that a 2-mill reduc- 
tion should be made in the property tax. The average 
expenditures in 48 states for highways was 41.1 per 
cent of the total state outlays, in Maine 53.5 per cent; 
the average expenditure by the states for education 
was 28.3 per cent, in Maine, 18.8 per cent. It appears 
that, while Maine’s financial ability is up to that of 
the average of the other states, it has spent consider- 
ably more for highways than it has for schools. 

The report points out that economies can be effected 
in instructional costs, in operation, insurance, transpor- 
tation through the consolidation of rural schools and 
a general elimination of waste. The report holds that 
the next few years will be particularly favorable with 
respect to a school-building program. An opportunity 
afforded for scrapping the wasteful and unsatisfactory 
school plants in rural districts and for replacing them 
with educationally useful, safe, and economical cen- 
tralized school buildings. 


THE RELATION OF RADIO TO EDUCATION 


In discussing the relation of radio to education, Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, 
recently stated: 

“It is impossible to develop educational broadcasting 
in this country with the present organization of radio, 
unless the broadcasters will guarantee the time that 
has been allotted to it. In the last year or so, marked 
progress has been made, particularly by the chains, in 
dealing with this crucial problem. That it is crucial 
anyone will agree who knows the infinite labor that 
goes into the construction of an educational series and 
the catastrophe that is caused by an arbitrary change 
of plans. 

“One cannot escape the impression that broadcasters 
have used so-called educational programs either for 
political reasons—to show how public-spirited they 
are —or as stop-gaps in the absence of paying ma- 
terial. This has resulted not only in the frequent change 
of hours, but also in the donation of the poorest hours. 
It is natural, particularly in times like these, that the 
best hours should be sold; they bring the best price. 


and ask to have our Engineer call. 


KIMBALL BUILT 


LABORATORY: VOCATIONAL: LIBRARY FURNITURE 
KIMBALL-CHICAGO 


But the hours that are best are best because most 
people are not free at other times. The finest educa- 
tional programs in the world will not diffuse much 
education if the people who want education are oc- 
cupied earning a living while the programs are on the 
air. If radio is to perform its educational function 
under private management, the stations must guar- 
antee time, and good time. 

“Education must have guaranteed time; it must have 
good time. It must also have more time. The propor- 
tion of the broadcasting day devoted to education in 
the United States is far smaller than in England. I 
cannot believe that there is less need, or even less 
demand for education here than there is abroad. The 
only conclusion is that our system does not do for edu- 
cation what has been found desirable and necessary 
elsewhere. The sacrifice of any time to education, 
assuming it could be sold, involves, of course, the loss 
of revenue. But as long as the American people can- 
not secure from radio the essential services they re- 
quire, there will be profound dissatisfaction with it, 
and this must eventually lead to consequences far more 
serious than a slight reduction in income. 

“The rights of minorities, definite and adequate time 
for education, and for speech, can all be protected 
without impairing the earnings of the stations and the 
chains unduly. These things are part of the price that 
must be paid for the franchises these corporations en- 
joy, and the price is not too high. The remaining ques- 
tions are more complicated and serious. Who -shall 
finance educational broadcasting? And who shall pro- 
mote and support experimental work in educational 
broadcasting ? 

“The reason these questions are troublesome is that 
they lead to so many more. Is radio really an educa- 
tional device? What role should it play in school, col- 
lege, or university scheme? What is its place in adult 
education? What is adult education? And, if it comes 
to that, what is education? These questions I cannot 
pretend to answer. But they must be answered be- 
cause they are the fundamental questions. What is 
needed is a comprehensive study of the educational 
possibilities of radio by a group of competent educa- 
tors (not university presidents) which should attempt 
to discover what can and cannot be done with the 
medium and what part is to be taken by the industry, 
by the government, by educational institutions, and by 
philanthropy in its development. All that I can do here 
is to indicate in an abbreviated and amateurish way 
a possible approach to a few of the problems.” 
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makes for progress It 
is the mark of identifying 
outstanding qualities. 


Because of the fine working qualities of 


HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF 


these two chalk crayons have won increasing national 
approval. 


For the protection of those who wish chalks backed 
up by one hundred years of experience in chalk 
manufacture. We are now imprinting its name on each 


individual piece of HYGIEIA and DOVERCLIFF. 


Look for the imprint on these outstanding chalk crayons and be assured 
of chalks that make a clear white mark. They are easy both on the 
eyes and the blackboards. 


@ Write for free samples of these imprinted chalk crayons. 


WRITE TO DEPT N 


Relays Or | CRAYON COMPANY 
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THE LAKELAND SOD HIGH 

SCHOOL, IN AINSWORTH, 
BROWN COUNTY, 

NEBRASKA 


Neither drouth nor depression can keep a 
western farm community from having a_ high 
school. A modern edition of a primitive sod school 
building may be the only solution of the problem 
— but a determined group of farmers in Nebraska 
will not be denied a school. The new Lakeland 
High School is evidence of this fact. 

The Lakeland High School, erected 25 miles 
from Ainsworth, in Brown County, Nebraska, is 
the first sod school to be erected in several gen- 
erations in the north-central section of the state. 
It is, in fact, the oniy building of its kind in the 
state and serves a wide area; the closest pupil 
lives four and one-half miles from the school. 

The Lakeland High School was built with FERA 
funds during the summer of 1934, and was com- 
pleted and dedicated on September 19. It was 
erected to provide educational opportunities to the 
children of school patrons in three school districts 
which are in serious financial straits because of the 
drouth and other unfavorable farm conditions. 

The building, which measures 20 by 30 feet, was 
erected with sod sides and roof. The ceiling and 
roof are carried by logs. The inside will be plastered 
and the outside stuccoed after thé building has 
properly settled. 

The school has an enrollment of 10 pupils at 
the present time, and is in charge of Mr. E. E. 
Holm, who acts as teacher. 










































A NATIONAL TEACHER-PLACEMENT 
ASSOCIATION ORGANIZED 












A national teacher-placement association has been 
formed, following a conference of teacher-placement 
directors of teacher-training institutions and colleges, 
held on December 1, at the University of Chicago. 
The conference was attended by representatives from 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
The next meeting will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in connection with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. 
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Compserison 


Profit by the Experience 


of the Most Critieal 


THE HOLMES 
EDUCATOR 


Sound on Film 


Standard 35mm 
PROJECTOR 


meets the most exacting require- 
ments of leading Film producers. 


THE REASONS— 


Ball Bearing Mechanism 
Projector and Sound Head 
one unit—all moving parts 
in a sealed tight housing. 








COMPARE 
the new EDUCATOR with 


any equipment selling for 


$1000 or more. 


$175.00 


Down and 19 Easy 
Payments. No Interest. 
No Carrying Charges 


Invite 


Tests Free Demonstration 


One Year Guarantee 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


“Motion Picture Projectors Since ’97” 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 


PLANNED ECONOMY 


CREATED 


TWO ROOMS FOR THE COST OF ONE 


No. 21120 





“a 


The above design with a planned layout by SHELDON created a 
highly efficient equipment for teaching Physics and General Science 
but arranged for home room, study room and recitations as well. 
Subjects previously requiring two rooms are conducted in one by 
a quickly adjusted schedule. 
SHELDON Engineers have a background of thirty-five years of 
planning and manufacturing furnishings for Vocational Arts, Home 
Economics, and Science Laboratories. A 365 page catalogue is 
available upon request. Let our engineering and manufacturing 
knowledge help you. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. 
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A TEACHER TALKS: 


“How clear and clean—and we 
can have all the copies we need 


in a few minutes! 


“Look at the colors! And the 
pictures! We can make anything 
we need with the Vivid Dupli- 
catcr. It’s so much quicker and 
easier doing it the Vivid way in- 
stead of the old, slow way of 


writing on the blackboard. 


“And we've noticed something 
very important about these Vivid 


copies. They’re interesting. The 


Yes, she’s right! Ask us 
about this small portableVivid 
Dupli-Kit ($15.00) for teachers 
wholiketodo their work home. 
And for the classroom, there’s 
the larger Vivid Junior above 
($40.00, less school discount), 
with its exclusive Dupli-Pad 
features. The coupon will bring 
descriptive booklets. 
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pupils take to them. That makes 


teaching easier—and better. 


““We’ve found there’s no argu- 
ment about the Vivid Duplicator 
saving time. It eliminates a sur- 
prising amount of waste mction 
and sheer drudgery and all that 
everlasting ‘copying-down.’ And 
so pupils no longer have one 
excuse for not doing their home- 
work; the Vivid puts the assign- 
ment right in their hands. 

“I’m glad we have the Vivid 
Duplicator. I wish I could tell all 


other teachers all it will do.” 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 705 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept. SJ-2) 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools 
have “made school work Vivid.” 


Name 


Address 
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Badly worn wood treads—note the hollows re- 
vealed by the “straight-edge." Entirely new 
treads seémed necessary—and expensive. But 





MONTANA SCHOOL-BOARD ASSOCIATION 
MEETS AT HELENA — 


The Montana School-Board Association held its 
ninth annual meeting on January 11-12, at Helena, 
with 75 delegates representing the various school dis- 
tricts, in attendance. Mr. E. M. Hall, of Helena, wel- 
comed the school-board members, and Mr. V. F. 
Gibson, of Great Falls, responded. 

In the principal address of the morning session, 
President Ralph L. Arnold, of Missoula, who opened 
the meeting, explained the needs of the 2,000 Montana 
school districts. He outlined policies which the asso- 
ciation might well follow, and suggested legislative 
action which the group might make in affecting gen- 
eral improvements. 

The afternoon session was opened by Mr. M. P. 
Moe, secretary of the Montana Education Association, 
who talked on “Long-Time Planning for the Public 
Schools.” Mr. Moe’s talk was followed by a general 
discussion on the topics of state aid for public schools, 
methods of distribution of school funds, the abolish- 
ment of the state textbook commission, federal aid 
for schools, and the county as the unit of school 
administration. 

The resolutions, four in number, called for the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the locating of 
beer halls or liquor stores near school buildings, asked 
the legislature for a fair apportionment of the high- 
school levy, set the maximum amount per pupil for 
high schools of various sizes, asked that the apportion- 
ment of state and county funds be upon the basis 
of average daily attendance as obtained from school 
reports, and established the annual rental for agri- 
cultural purposes at 5 per cent of the appraised value 
of such lands. . 

The Association went on record in favor of con- 
tinuing the study of the long-range planning program, 
and voted to co-operate with any organization which 
presents a program for increasing the efficiency of the 
state’s school system. 

At the business session, officers for the next year 
were elected as follows: President, Ralph Arnold, 
Missoula; first vice-president, George G. Hoole, Glen- 
dive; second vice-president, William Love, Fort Shaw; 
third vice-president, Fred Traber, Great Falls; secre- 
tary-treasurer, E. L. Marvin, Billings. 


MICHIGAN SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
Fifty members of the Michigan School Board Asso- 
ciation met at Lansing, January 10, with the object 
of wresting from the legislature $15,000,000 to meet 
emergencies in the educational picture between now 





NORTON PRODUCTS: Non-slip Tiles, Treads and Aggre 
Plates and Tubes; Grinding and Lapping Machines; 
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It's Easy Now 
to Repair 
Worn Stairways 


and Make 
Them SAFE 


MANY school building author- 
ities are finding the Alundum 
Rubber Bonded Safety Tread the 
easiest and most economical answer 
for stairways that are badly worn 
and hollowed. Steps that have 
seemed hopeless can be repaired 
without expensive replacement. 
And only the Alundum Tread pro- 
vides all of these features: perma- 
nent safety — and at the nosing; 
non-slip when wet; a flat surface— 
nothing to catch heels; exceptional 
resistance to wear; four colors; easy 
application over wood, stone or 
steel. A leaflet giving complete 
information on request — no obli- 
gation. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 
1-395 
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and the end of the current school year. 

Previously Dr. Paul F. Voelker, superintendent of 
public instruction, had said $1,000,000 a month was 
needed to keep the schools of the state open. The 
school boards demand nearly three times that special 
aid. 

The group proposes as a permanent objective at least 
$25,000,000 a year for the schools, plus the primary 
fund. 

It elected Otis A. Earl, member of the Kalamazoo 
board of education, chairman; Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, 
assistant to Dr. Voelker, secretary, and Dr. Henry 
Cook, Flint, chairman of a committee of five to place 
the groups’ demands before Gov. Fitzgerald. A state- 
wide drive to ‘“save’’ the schools is contemplated. 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS MEET IN SAN DIEGO 


The Public-School Business Officials of California 
have announced the tentative program for the annual 
meeting, to be held March 14 to 16, at the Coronado 
Hotel, San Diego. Mr. John T. Cate, of Glendale, will 
preside over the meeting. 

The opening address will be given by Mr. Bruce A. 
Findley, of Los Angeles. At the afternoon session, the 
topic, What the Superintendent Expects of a Busi- 
ness Department, will be handled by Mr. Edwin A. 
Lee, superintendent of schools, San Francisco. A Com- 
parison of School-District Expenditures in California 
will be discussed by Claire Muncy, state department 
of Education, Sacramento. The round-table discussion 
on The Rehabilitation of School Buildings will be in 
charge of Mr. William Cox, financial secretary, 
Alameda. 

The morning session on Friday will open with a 
paper on Suggestions of a Board Member to School- 
Business Officials, by William Blair, president of the 
board of education, Pasadena; on Reducing Operat- 
ing Costs, by Mr. John D. Scouller, business manager, 
board of education, Los Angeles; and on Essential 
Factors in Satisfactory Budgetary Control, by Mr. 
William S. Ford, chief deputy superintendent, Los 
Angeles. 

At the afternoon session, a paper on The Allocation 
of Janitorial Man-power to School Buildings, will be 
presented by Mr. Samuel A. Cook, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds at Pasadena. A round-table dis- 
cussion on The Employment, Rating, and Dismissal 
of Noncertificated Personnel will be led by Mr. L. 
B. Travers, of Los Angeles. The discussion will be 
followed by the report of the nominating committee 
and the election of officers. 











ates; Abrasives; Grinding Wheels; Pulpstones; Laborator 
ehr-Manning Abrasive Papers and Cloths; Norton Pike Gilstones and Hones. 
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A filler leveled up the hollows—Alundum Safety Treads 
were screwed down on the nosings with wood 
strips back of them. Economical — better than new. 








Ware; Refractories; Porous 





THE NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS AND EXECUTIVES HOLDS 
MEETING IN LINCOLN 


The rehabilitation of the Nebraska school system 
through the restoration of tax levies, the widening 
of the tax base, and a state-wide program of equal- 
ization were recommended by the recent convention 
of the Nebraska Association of School Boards and 
School Executives. In a two-day meeting held at Lin- 
coln, January 15 to 16, the organization of school 
boards and superintendents studied state problems of 
finance, practical economies, and educational progress. 
It is believed that the policies and procedures outlined 
at the conference will determine in no small measure 
the general direction which education in Nebraska will 
take during the coming year. 

At the first session, which was presided over by 
President W. A. Robbins, member of the board of edu- 
cation at Lincoln, economical methods of school 
administration were considered. The speakers included 
Supt. N. L. Tyson, of Cambridge, who urged more 
careful budgeting of school expenditures, the elim- 
ination of small classes, and a state setup of pupil 
accounting. Widening of the tax base in Nebraska was 
recommended by A. B. Newell, school-board member 
of Grand Island, who urged a sales tax and an income 
tax to supplement the present real-estate tax. Mr. A. 
J. Overgard, member of the board of education at 
Beatrice, stressed the need of higher teachers’ salaries 
and of a program of adult education. 

The association adopted resolutions, urging the con- 
tinuance of the present rate of state high-school 
support of $81 per year. The members went on record 
as favoring at all times an economical educational pro- 
gram which safeguards the education of all children. 
The Association strongly condemned the uneconomical 
reduction in school expenditures which will greatly 
increase expenditures for rehabilitation in the future. 
The Association favored the widening of the tax base 
to include income and sales taxes. The Association 
urged the improvement of the state equalization pro- 
gram so that it will be universal in character. Finally, 
the Association urged federal aid without control 
during the present emergency and argued that any 
permanent aid, should it become a national policy, 
be arranged for without federal control. 

The following officers were elected: President, Ralph 
Kiplinger, Holdredge; vice-president, G. F. Lieben- 
dorfer, Sidney; secretary-treasurer, E. J. Overing, 
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THIS NEW PALMOLIVE 


SELLING CLEANLINESS 
TO THE STUDENTS. 
IT’S GREAT ! 


DISPENSER IS CERTAINLY 
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The Cleanliness Habit 


comes easy with 


"MEASURED SOAP" 


O' course you believe in the clean- 
liness habit and sponsor it among 
your students. But, honestly now, 
haven’t you sometimes wondered 
whether the facilities in your schools 
really encourage clean hands and faces? 
You'll find that the Palmolive 
“Measured Soap” System makes clean- 
liness practically painless to your pu- 
pils...and to your School Board, too. 
It is far more than just another soap 
dispenser. It’s a whole dry soap system 
... with three distinct advantages 
you'll find well worth your while to 
investigate. 


First—a better dispenser 


The new-design dispenser makes an 
instant hit with pupils because it is 
modern... sturdy... easy to operate 
..-won’t leak, cake or corrode... and 
never gets temperamental. 


You’ll enthuse over it, too, because 


it is completely tamper-proof. It can’t 
be drained. It simply measures out 
just enough dry soap for one good 
washing ...and no more! 


Second —a better soap 


The soap this system uses is vastly 
different from the usual washroom 
variety. It is Palmolive...in a special 
free-flowing, fast-lathering form 
that is rough on dirt, yet mild and 
neutral — the qualities that make 
Palmolive Soap so universally popular. 


Third —it saves money 


In actual use this new soap service pro- 
vides 100 washes for 1 cent. Reports 
from users prove this assures a saving 
of 30% to 40% on soap costs alone. 


In addition, “Measured Soap” saves 
servicing time. The reservoir is big... 
holds enough for 300 latherings. 


When you can get all three points in 


PALMOLIVE “/Vleasured Soap’ SYSTEM 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 
105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


YES=-AND (T's 
SAVING US OVER 
35% ON WASHROOM 
SOAP COSTS. 

















With this dispenser pupils don’t waste 
soap. Two operations of the plunger 
measure out just enough Palmolive 
for one good wash...and no more! 


one system ...a fool-proof dispenser, 
finer soap and greater economy... 
why hesitate? Write us today for full 
details. No obligation, of course. 


This FREE BOOKLET 
may Save you money on 
all your cleaning operations 


Are you now using the 
best and most economical 
cleanser for your halls,floors, 
desks and washrooms? For 
best results each needs the 
» right soap product and in- 
dividual treatment. The use 
of the wrong ones may prove costly. 


C.P. P. Consulting Service maintains a 
staff of experts to help you choose the right 
soap and method for your every cleaning 
need. Any questions you have will be 
promptly answered without cost. 

Take advantage of this money-saving serv- 
ice by writing today. We will also send you 
—free—the illustrated manual, “School 
Cleanliness Problems.” 
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GET A C.P.P. RECOMMENDATION FOR CLEANING EVERY SURFACE ECONOMICALLY 
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TAKES IT 
“ON THE CHIN” 


and there is a new champion in the field. Yes 
sir, a “knock-out” to ink spots on schoolroom 
floors and desks is guaranteed, when you use 


PRICES 


LARGE $5.15 
MEDIUM 4.85 
SMALL 4.50 


REG US PAT OFF 


emms 


Magic Ink Remover 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN METHOD 


DoOwN and out goes ‘Inky Spot’’ when good old reliable 

KLE MM’°S gets to work. Does the job quickly, thorough- 
ly, WITHOUT sand paper, acids, scrubbing. Used and 
indorsed by large schools every where. 


On April 18, ’34, Detroit, Mich., ordered 2,300 of these movable desks, 
making 60,844 of this make in use in the public and parochial schools of 
Detroit and its suburbs. 

On June 18, St. Louis, Mo., ordered 1,100. 

On October 16, state of North Carolina adopted this make of movable 
desks for the public schools of that state. 

Between these dates, April 18, ’34, and October 16, ’34, NINE HUN- 
DRED NINETY-SEVEN (997) other schools have ordered our Columbia 
Movable Desks. ; 

Compare our prices with other quotations on any type of seating. 

Plywood scroll seat furnished if desired. 


f _ SCHOOL é ) . 
O umbia FURNITURE ovporation s 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Your jobber is probably supplied; 
if not, write direct for sample. 


KLEMM‘S KLEMM‘S 
Liquid Bowl & I aad 
Cleaner ene 


Disinfectant 
Removes scum, TH mY a ) Tt) 0 oo Destroys germs 
filth and that cause 


discoloration from CINCINNATI p em ee offensive odors 


toilets and urinals, and stains. 


fon 
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GUIDANCE THROUGH 
SUPERVISED CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


“One of the most important guidance functions which Supervised | 
Correspondence Study can perform at the present time is the pro- | 
| vision of broadening and finding courses which give a student op- | 
portunity to broaden his interests, and to try out his abilities, | 
| aptitudes, and capacities.” Report of Conference on Supervised 
Correspondence Study, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Visit our Booth I-4, N.E.A. Convention 


Atlantic City, Feb. 23-28 or write for information 


About 400 Courses of instruction available 
HIGH SCHOOL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in all principal cities 
Member, National Home Study Council 











These Dudley Combination Locks 
Provide Masterkey Control 


Avoid the problem of student lost keys 
—enjoy masterkey control without sacri- 
fice of safety. 

Your Dudley masterkey is privately registered 
to your installation and is non-duplicable except 
by Dudley on proper authorization. 

Your choice of the 
built-in or padlock type. 

Also other selections suit- 


: ; . ‘ . oe A able for every need avail- 
Lessons in neatness. An efficient wastebasket makes orderliness attractive. s able from the complete 


; . line of Dudl ina- 
Vul-Cot is the standard wastebasket in 85 per cent of schools in America. So 
Made of National H.A.R.D. Vulcanized Fibre—one material that will not 


dent, bend, corrode or scratch like metal; cannot crack, split or splinter At The N.E.A. Convention 


- - See the new Dudley 4-in-1 Pick-Proof Cylinder 
like wicker. . Lock—America’y first burglar-proof door lock. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses D di L k C . 
ock Corporation 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. ee Pp 


Corner Se wer ond me Streets 
° e Dept. A-12, icago, inois 
Wilmington, Delaware 7 
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less . . . and its strong, clear, white marks are easy to read, easy to erase. 


~ BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1927, 41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 





AN ” D U- S E PTI C Dustless Blackboard Crayon can't scratch 


costly blackboard surfaces. It is scratchless, screechless, dustless, grease- 
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HOW LANSING SCHOOLS OPERATE ON A 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


The public-school system of Lansing, Mich., which 
has at the present time 29 modern school buildings 
worth between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000, all paid for, 
in these days of troublesome public debt has no bonded 
indebtedness due to the foresight and good business 
judgment of its board of education. The board of edu- 
cation, more than 25 years ago, took action to relieve 
itself of a load of school-building bonds, in order 
to relieve future generations of a large school debt. 
The action of the board has proved successful and the 
voters have not been asked to vote bonds for the 
building of schools. 

As a result of the foresightedness and _ business 
sagacity of the board, the school district of Lansing 
has been able to face the Jean years without one penny 
of expenditure for interest on building bonds. During 
the period covered by the pay-as-you-go plan, there 
has been no curtailment in the building of modern 
schools, except in the period of the depression, Two 
high schools were erected in past years, and three mod- 
ern junior high schools were built during the period. 
Curtailments in operating expenses were necessary be- 
cause of delinquencies in tax payments, the 15-mill 
limitation, and because of funds tied up in closed 
banks. Since 1923, the school tax rate has not gone 
over $9 a thousand, and this year’s rate has been 
fixed at $7.60. 

The present very satisfactory condition of the fi- 
nances of the school system is due to the carrying 
out of the board’s pay-as-you-go plan. The board 
has its own architect, and school buildings are care- 
fully planned and costs estimated before preparations 
for financing are started. 

A good deal of the credit for the success of the 
school system’s financial affairs is given to Mr. H. L. 
Chamberlin, business manager of the board of educa- 
tion, who has been in charge of school accounting 
since 1923. The board is composed of Mr. C. H. Mc- 
Lean, president; Mrs. F. E. Mills, secretary; Mr. L. 
C. Moore, treasurer, and Mrs. Elijah Poxson, Dr. 
Farland T. Morse, Dr. O. M. Randall, and Mr. George 
Campbell. 


THE NEWTON SCHOOL MARKING 
PROGRAM 


In September, 1933, a new plan of pupil appraisal 
and parent reporting was established in the schools of 
Newton, Mass. In place of the usual type of report 
card, reporting to parents under the new plan was to 
be done by means of personal letters. These letters, 
written by the teachers twice yearly, were sent to the 
parents of school children from kindergarten through 
grade nine of the junior high school. The reports were 
received favorably by certain groups of teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils, and were as vigorously opposed by 
other groups. 

With the beginning of the new school year in Sep- 
tember, 1934, it was decided to take an accounting of 
the situation in the light of a year’s experience with 
the plan. In September, a questionnaire was sent out 
to obtain the teacher reaction to the plan. The replies 
indicated that, on the whole, teachers were in agree- 
ment with the principles, but it was indicated that the 
plan was not entirely satisfactory. 

Following a number of school conferences, it was 
evident that certain changes were desirable. In general, 
the problem faced was twofold: (1) necessity of ad- 
justing the procedure of the program to overcome the 
weaknesses of operation, and (2) necessity of stressing 
certain features not adequately stressed during the 
first year because of the newness of the plan. 

The new plan provides a report which is a modiii- 
cation of the progress report sent out last year and 
which will be used hereafter in grades four, five, and 
six. In the appraisal of subject matter, achievement 
is to be related to the individual’s ability to achieve, 
and not to grade or group standard. In other words, 
satisfactory work means that an individual is doing as 
well as he is capable. The report will deal with 
achievement, work habits, social attitudes, and will in- 
clude written comments by the teachers concerning 
all other aspects of the children’s work. Under the 
plan, the November report has been limited largely to 
the information called for in the prescribed form, but 
comments have been made in instances where it was 
deemed desirable. The January report contains infor- 
mation concerning the subject-matter progress of the 
child. Greater emphasis is placed, however, upon the 
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other phases of the individual, the teacher providing 
the kind of information furnished by the letter re- 
ports of last year, by written comments placed after 
the printed portion of the report. The March report 
will be practically the same as the November report 
in content, free comments being made by the teacher 
only in cases where it is thought desirable. The June 
report will contain a statement of the academic prog- 
ress of the child and his placement for the next year. 
Suggestions may also be made concerning special study 
for the summer. 

In the junior high school, three changes affect the 
progress reports. The first is the increase in the num- 
ber of reporting periods from twice yearly to four 
times yearly. The second is the elimination of a com- 
posite letter report, written by the homeroom teacher, 
and the substitution of a collection of individual com- 
ments of subject teachers. The third is the addition of 
ratings for subject-matter achievement and individual 
effort. In place of the composite letter, which was 
made up of the subject teachers’ comments, there are 
now sent into the home of each junior-high-school 
child, a report consisting of a collection of comments 
and ratings. One sheet is provided for each subject, 
containing ratings in subject matter and effort, and 
written comments of the subject teachers. The com- 
ments are intended to explain the rating in achieve- 
ment and effort and to give information concerning 
other phases of the child. 


SCHOOL-BOARD NEWS 


4 The Ohio Board of Building Standards has adopted 
a new rule, providing for a system of ventilation insur- 
ing mechanically circulated and recirculated air in any 
room at a minimum rate of six volumes per hour. It is 
provided that the required room temperature must be 
maintained and that outside air is not less than 200 
cu. ft. per occupant per hour shall be introduced 
through the ventilating unit. The automatic introduc- 
tion of such an additional amount of outdoor air as is 
necessary to maintain the required room temperature 
is held to be the equivalent, as regards safety and sani- 
tation, of Sec. 12600-31, paragraph 2, of the general 
state code governing assembly halls and theater audi- 
toriums, providing for automatic changes of air sup- 
ply, and Sec. 12600-64, paragraph 4, of the code gov- 
erning the supply of fresh air in study, class, recitation, 
laboratory, and other rooms used for instruction 
purposes. 


¢ Champaign, Ill. The board of education has be- 


gun the erection of a junior high school under PWA 
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SEE THE CNewest IN PROJECTION APPARATUS! 


C O meet your teaching and projection requirements perfectly we build 
many models of Delineascopes, each designed for use under specific 
conditions. Our projection experts will be pleased to visit with you at our 


Booth No. I-6 and help you select, from the variety of models in our exhibit, 


MODEL D 


For glass slide projection only. Can 
be equipped to project filmslides and 
micro-slides. Ideal for daily classroom 


requirements. 






auspices. The building will be completed in September, 
1935, at a cost of approximately $400,000. . 

4 Danville, Va. The board of education has begun 
the erection of a 16-room elementary school for col- 
ored pupils. Other building projects include the build- 
ing of an addition to the Wilson Junior High School, 
and the erection of a 16-room elementary school. 

4 Two Rivers, Wis. The city council has approved a 
budget of the board of education, approving an in- 
crease of 17.3 per cent in school expenditures for the 
school year 1934-35. The new budget includes an item 
for salary adjustments upward for approximately 50 
per cent of the teachers. It also provides for an exten- 
sion of the school year from 9 to 9% months, which 
restores 5 per cent of the 10 per cent salary cut to 
teachers. : 

4 Milwaukee, Wis. The board of school directors 
has decided to submit to a referendum vote at the 
April election, a proposal for a levy of not more than 
1 mill annually for school-construction purposes during 
the next five years. A similar measure was approved 
in 1928. 

4 Dr. John L. Tildsley, District Superintendent of 
the High Schools of New York City, in a study con- 
ducted in September, 1934, of 27,000 high-school fresh- 
men, found that 4,000 students had such a limited 
reading ability that they could derive little or no bene- 
fit from the high-school course. As a result of the con- 
dition, it was decided to establish special reading 
classes for boys and girls who hold diplomas attesting 
that they have satisfactorily completed the elementary- 
school course. 

In the remed'al reading classes, teachers have been 
urged to do their best to develop in the pupils a skill 
which a child of normal intelligence and proper train- 
ing would naturally acquire before entering the high 
school. : 

4 The annual banquet of the parent-teachers asso- 
ciation of Berlin, Wis., was held the second week in 
January, with an attendance of 150 parents and teach- 
ers. President J. J. Williams of the school board acted 
as toastmaster, and talks were given by Dean J. C. 
Graham of Ripon College, and Supt. C. D. Lamberton 
of the Berlin schools. 

4 Boston, Mass. Dr. Charles E. Mackey, newly 
elected chairman of the school board, has proposed a 
number of changes in the school system, among them 
the establishment of a city college, the operation of 
a five-year evening course in precollege subjects, the 
erection of a stadium for school athletic events, im- 
proved health system, closer co-operation between par- 
ents, pupils, and school authorities, and aid for chil- 
dren of destitute families. 


the correct Delineascopes for your specific needs. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. I-6 
N. E. A. CONVENTION 
ATLANTIC CITY AUDITORIUM 






MODEL VA 


Combination lantern for projection of opaque 
material and glass slides. Gives 50% greater 
illumination on the screen than former models. 


4 Price, Utah. The board of education of Carbon 
County has proposed a 2-mill additional levy to in- 
crease the capital outlay appropriation in the school 
budget by $31,490. It is anticipated that an additional 
FERA grant of $48,000 will be available, which will 
provide sufficient funds for school-construction proj- 
ects contemplated by the board. 

4 Knoxville, Tenn. The city treasurer has received a 
PWA check for $203,000 as the first installment of a 
$400,000 loan for the financing of a school-building 
program in the city. The school-building project was 
presented to the PWA by the city in November, 1933, 
and was approved last spring. 

@ New York, N. Y. A three-year school-building 
program, involving an expenditure of $120,747,000, has 
been approved by the board of education. The pro- 
gram calls for 164 new school buildings, tc be erected 
in the five boroughs. Brooklyn borough leads with 57 
of the buildings. 

4 Evanston, Ill. The board of education has adopted 
a permanent method of determining the efficiency in 
operation of the buildings and properties of District 
No. 75. As a basis for the program, the board has 
made a survey of the physical properties of the dis- 
trict, which will be used as a guide in effecting a more 
efficient operation of the school plant. 

@ New York, N. Y. Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, has pointed out in his anuual 
report to the board of education, the need of additional 
high-school facilities in every borough of the city, and 
the demand for additional elementary- and junior- 
high-school accommodations in the newly developed 
home communities. He estimates that 74,084, or nearly 
one third of all the pupils, are on short time. In some 
buildings, the sessions start at 7:30 in the morning and 
end at 6:00 or later in the evening. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has received 
specifications for a new senior high school, to be 
erected at a cost of $1,500,000. 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board has sent a com- 
munication to the mayor, asking for an appropriation 
of $1,799,000 for new buildings, to be erected in the 
districts of South Boston, Roxbury, Charlestown, and 
East Boston. The erection of the new buildings will 
provide necessary relief for the present overcrowded 
situation. 

4 Washington, D. C. A radical reorganization of 
procedure has been proposed by the board of educa- 
tion. Under the new system, all business first will be 
brought before the board in open meetings, discussed, 
and then assigned committees for consideration. The 
new system will result in more active participation of 
board members in the conduct of school affairs and 
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MODEL B 


Allows the instructor to sit at 
the desk, facing the class, and 
operate the lantern. The pic- 
ture is projected ‘over head”’ 
in full view of the class. 













will permit citizens to have a clearer and fuller idea 
of the workings of their public-school system. 

4 Plymouth, Wis. The board of education has es- 
tablished a bookstore for the sale of textbooks direct 
to students. Books will be kept in stock and the reg- 
ular publishers’ prices will be charged. 

@ New Rochelle, N. Y. An executive committee, 
composed of the assistant state commissioners of edu- 
cation, has been appointed to make a survey of the 
city school system. The committee will work with 
Supt. C. S. Bragdon in the arrangement of its survey 
program. 

4 The school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, closed the 
fiscal year 1934 with a balance of $1,177,847 in the 
treasury. The amount in the sinking and bond-retire- 
ment fund is $25,182. 

4 Toledo, Ohio. The school board has voted to re- 
fund in two sections the school bonds maturing at 
the present time. The amount of the bonds maturing 
is $633,000, one half of which are to be paid in cash, 
and the remaining half in 4% per cent, 15-year refund- 
ing bonds. 

4 Mr. Otto F. Aken, superintendent of schools of 
Cook County, IIl., has renewed his plea for a grant 
of $160,000 to aid financiaély distressed rural and 
village schools in the county. The problem is to be 
presented to the governor at the earliest possible time. 

¢ Governor George H. Earle, of Pennsylvania, has 
indicated that he will attempt to lift the burden of 
school support from real estate. He favors lifting the 
burden from real estate by a reasonable income tax, 
and he urges adequate emergency state aid, increased 
state aid to needy school districts, simplification of 
government to effect consolidation of districts, and 
distribution of taxes through equitable real-estate 
assessments. 

4 Louisville, Ky. Mayor Miller has rejected a re- 
quest of the school board that taxes be raised to per- 
mit the restoration of school employees’ salaries to 
predepression levels. The mayor promised that the 
schools would receive their full share of city revenues, 
but said that this was not the time to raise taxes. 

4 Bellingham, Wash. The social-science course is 
being revised this year by a committee representing the 
teachers in the elementary schools. A tentative course, 
recommended by the committee, is to be tried out 
during the present year. 

4 The board of trustees of Hawthorne, Calif., has 
prepared a code of ethics to govern the relationships 
between the board and the superintendent, the faculty, 
other employees, and the public. The code prescribes 
the authority and duties of the board and of the 
officers and employees of the school district. 
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A new process 
for school annuals 


Any graduating class can now have an annual to 
perpetuate the memory of their school mates and class 
activities. This new, economical gProcess brings the 
Annual within reach of every school. 


Teachers can make its pub- 
lication a part of the cur- 
riculum. 


A new, illustrated booklet is 
just off the press giving com- 
plete details. It is yours for 
the asking. 


By the Welch Process 





the low cost including photographic reproductions 
is simply the surprise of everyone. 


WELCH DIPLOMAS 


Latest Diploma designs—Ask for large complete cat- 
alog—sample diplomas and prices NOW. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
Over 50 years of service to schools 


1513 Sedgwick St. Chicago 
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Low Cost 
Seating 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
agreed on this point: The first factor to 
consider in folding chairs is substantial 
and comfortable construction. With this 
point approved, length of service and 
convenience must balance. 


It is to this standard that Lyon Steel 
Folding Chairs are made. Various combi- 
nations of features give a wide selection 
from the steel cane straight chair with- 
out arms tothe arm chair with curved seat 
and back upholstered in highest grade 
long wearing fabric. All can be obtained 
in a choice of many attractive color com- 
binations. Write for Catalog 835. 


See Lyon Exhibit 


Te focitivate hendling Atlantic City 
chairs may be gange 
in sections of 2, 3 or 4 — B 35-37 
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LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, A., 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


LYON (4, 










B EFORE you place your order for 

commencement costumes, send 
for a sample Willsie Cap and Gown. 
I want you to see what a big differ- 
ence finer materials and hand tailor- 
ing throughout can make. 


Willsie Caps and Gowns 
are high quality all-wool 
serge. Examine the mate- 
rial and workmanship. 
Willsie Gowns are tailored 
according to chest 
measurements as 
well as length. Try 
this sample on the 
student for whom it 
is measured. See 


INDIVIDUAL 
BOX DELIVERY 


No 
Obligation, 
I pay postage 
both ways 


1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Dept. 2, 

Every Willsie Cap and Gown is delivered in 
an individual box with the graduate’s name on 
it. Boxes are packed alphabetically to aid in 
distributing them. Everything necessary for 
their return is provided, including label and 
rope. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE TODAY! 





PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 


502 Smith Building, Omaha, Nebr. or 


WILLSIE 


Gourd Tod 


Here's your sample 
WILLSIE cap and gown 


how smoothly it fits around the 
neck—no bulging. Compare its ap- 
pearance with any other Gown. 

Willsie service as well as Willsie 
quality is outstanding. Your cos- 
tumes always arrive on time. Every 
detail to save you work and bother 
is taken care of, including many little 
extra conveniences you will appre- 
ciate. Yet there is no extra charge 
for Willsie quality and Willsie serv- 
ice. Caps, Gowns and Hoods for sale 
or rent. 

I want to help you decide your 
Cap and Gown requirements now. 
This sample will do more than all 
the descriptive words I could use. 
Fill out the Coupon and mail it 
today. To either Omaha or Detroit 
office. 


TODAY! 


Detroit, Mich. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 


CITY 


MAIL COUPON 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO. 
502 Smith Bldg., Omaha, Nebr., or 
1349 E. Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Without obligation, send sample Cap and Gown. 


STATE 
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NO REPLACEMENT 
EXPENSE in 2 Years 


When you can make 
a record like that on 
400 inkwells (name 
on request), why fool 
around with older 
types of inkwells 
that call for conti- 
nually laying out 
more money? Write 


for free sample of 
this practically in- 
destructible inkwell. 
SENGBUSCH 
SELF-CLOSING 
INKSTAND CoO., 


l118 Sengbusch Bldg., 
Milwaukee,Wisconsin 


SENGBUSCH 


SCHOOL INKWELLS 





No. 49—Rests flush with desk top 





No. 48—Has flange. Sizes to fit 
present holes in your desks. 


National School Desks Have ProvenTheir Worth 


National Desks are designed and constructed 

with the health of the child in mind. The dura- 

bility of the desks and seats, and the adaptabil- 

ity of the desks to proper room layout and 

No. 183 seating arrangements are also carefully and sci- 

—— entifically considered and included. Write us 
for complete seating catalogue. 


NATIONAL 


R 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Port Washington, 


Wisconsin 





tablet arm 


| Folding “=: 


CHAIRS 


turn any available space into a lecture or recitation room. 


This new product fills a long felt 
want. It is a durable, comfortable 
chair with a tablet arm 111/4/'x241,". 







Folds within 
1-%4 inches 


Ask for catalog and special 
introductory price. 


ROYAL 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 


** Metal Furniture Since '97°’ 


1142 S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


Furnished with 
Plywood seat— 
upholstered 
seat — or up- 
holstered seat 
and back. 





MODERN 
FAST 
EFFICIENT 


THE AMERIGAN SANDERPLANE 


FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 
FOUR TIMES FASTER THAN HANDPLANING ff 




















Manual training students should have the advan- , ~ 
tage of using the fastest and most modern tools 

and equipment. It’s impossible to use old ideas 

and methods to give them the full benefit of a 

MODERN, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Vocational | 
Education. 


PUT IN SANDERPLANES—AND,—don’t forget—they’ll work out perfectly on many 
other applications, Resurfacing blackboards—Refinishing school desks, etc. 


AMERICAN isin otittiice necntnes 


Floor Treating Materials 
Write for literature 


THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE COMPANY 
516 South St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


















Better 
Folding 
Chairs... 


for Auditorium 
and 


Classroom 


* 
22 styles to 
athoose from 
* 


Write for folder 


s The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 
and Prices 


TAB-L-ARM 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


The “PRESS-TOE LOCK” 


PRACTICAL TEACHER OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


A text for high schools designed to help the student 
meet the numerous situations in modern life that = 
demand effective public speaking. It takes up .in de- 
tail not only public speaking as such, but also the 
principles of sales talks, argumentation, public extem- 
poraneous speaking, after-dinner speaking, and con- 
ducting public meetings. It provides drill in pronun- 
ciation and grammatical constructions, and exercises 
at the close of each chapter suggest a plan for the 
recitation hour. The book’s value is further enhanced 
by the inclusion of pen and ink cartoon illustrations, 
humorously exaggerating uses and abuses of the Eng- 
lish language, faults and habits of speakers, etc. 


Price, $1.32. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee am 


By Herald M. Doxsee 


DID YOU KNOW: 


That during the school year there are approximately 1000 class 
hours for gymnasium work of which only 30 are used for com- 
petitive basketball games requiring seats? 


That the average cost of gymnasiums is about $5.00 per square 
foot of floor area, exclusive of the cost of seating equipment? 


That a seating space requires three square feet of area or approxi- 
imately $15.00 worth of floor space which if occupied by fixed 
seats is available for useful activities only 30 hours per year as 
compared with 1000 hours if removable seats are used? 


That bare gymnasium walls along the playing floor are desirable 
for attaching gymnasium apparatus, practice basketball hoops, etc. 
and are made available when removable seats are used? 


That the first cost of removable seats is only a fraction of the 
cost of the fixed type and that they can be used for other activities? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


Champaign, Illinois 





ORN Folding Partition installations in 
hundreds of schools, coast to coast, prove their superiority for YOUR 
school needs. When you consult the Horn engineering staff you secure 
the benefits of many years’ experience in making folding partitions ex- 
clusively. Each Horn installation receives the same careful attention and 
the results are always satisfactory. @ Write for illustrated literature. 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Fort Dodge, lowa. Sales offices in 36 cities. 
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2-Person 
Lockers 


Gym Type 
Locker 











Solar Waste Receptacles 


willhelp you . . . 


Keep your washrooms CLEAN, neat, attractive. 


The large, swinging top makes it easy to deposit waste ... from a small 
scrap of paper up to newspaper or linen towel. Solars have a fascination 
that never wears off. . . They invite use. They are odorless and are always 


closed. 


Many schools also use them in the corridors, toilets, cafeterias, shower 


rooms and elsewhere. 


The cost is moderate. A variety of sizes and finishes to harmonize with 


surroundings. 


Send today for interesting booklet and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 


Yeachers“an 


RATING STANDARD FOR LOS ANGELES 
TEACHERS 


The spccial committee of assistant superintendents, 
appointed to make a study of rating standards of 
teachers in Los Angeles, Calif., has recently reported 
the results of its study setting forth the essential 
qualities of the superior teacher for the guidance of 
the school officials. The purpose of the study was to 
create a clearer understanding and to establish a more 
uniform standard for the rating of teachers by those 
officials whose duty it is to evaluate the work of 
teachers. 

The committee, in presenting its report, expressed 
the hope that the report would assist in the accom- 
plishment of a better-defined standard in the dis- 
charge of this important responsibility. In the future 
principals of the respective schools will be required 
to use the standard as the basis upon which all ratings 
will be made in the quarterly reports. The following 
features of the rating scale are listed: 

1. Personal Characteristics. Ethical standards, ap- 
preciation of human values, enthusiasm, cheerfulness, 
patience, courtesy, tact, poise, sense of humor, person- 
ality. It is assumed that good breeding is evidenced in 
dress and the amenities of everyday life. 

2. Skill in Teaching. The teacher must have a 
philosophy of education which she can carry out suc- 
cessfully in schoolroom practice; that is, she must 
know not only what she is doing, but why she is 
doing it; she is modern in her methods; she organ- 
izes her teaching material in large units of work in 
content subjects and carries out each to a successful 
conclusion; she has an attractive room; she makes 
the best of any teaching situation which confronts 
her; she plans each lesson carefully from the stand- 
point of aims; she is a good classroom manager, is a 
good housekeeper, and is prompt and accurate in dis- 
charging assigned duties. Discipline is not a factor in 
her classroom, but occasional problems of discipline 
are met firmly, kindly, and with good judgment. 

3. Results with Children. In her pupils she develops 
self-control, social adjustment, courtesy, kindness, in- 


















dependence of thought, and enthusiasm. Her pupils 
acquire needed information, habits, skills, and appre- 
ciations. 

4. Co-operation. She is sincerely interested in all 
that concerns the school in which she is employed and 
contributes time and effort cheerfully to make the 
school an asset to the neighborhood. She works har- 
moniously with parents, principals, fellow teachers, 
and children, both in her classroom and throughout 
the school. 

5. Professional Growth. She improves herself in the 
teaching profession by making constant and intelligent 
use of all agencies contributing to that purpose. She 
is actively interested in the advancement of educa- 
tion. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


@ Winona, Minn. The school board has adopted a 
new rule, which provides that no teacher may be em- 
ployed who will be 70 years old on or before the first 
Monday of the following September. The rule be- 
comes effective in March, 1935. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The school board has offered 
to pay increases of $8 in salary to all teachers com- 
pleting the teachers’ extension course. The action was 
taken in order to repay part of the cost of the course 
to such teachers. 

4 Milton, Mass. The school board has voted to in- 
clude in its 1935 budget, provision for the restoration 
of the 10 per cent salary cuts of teachers. 

@ Nashua, N. H. The school board has voted to 
ask the board of aldermen for an appropriation to 
cover the cost of increases in teachers’ salaries. The 
increases are intended to restore the pay cuts of the 
last two years. 

4 Wakefield, Mass. The school boaftd has approved 
a change in the system of paying teachers and other 
school employees, which became effective on February 
1. Under the new system, the yearly salary of teach- 
ers and supervisors will be paid in twenty equal pay - 
ments on the first and fifteenth of each month. The 
superintendent, secretaries, nurse, attendance officer, 
and’ janitors, will be paid weekly. Payment of salaries 
and wages will be by check, instead of in cash. Checks 
will be distributed to the various schools semi-month- 
ly, by the custodian, and signed for by the principal. 

@ Newark, N. J. Full restoration of pay for all 
school employees as of July 1, 1935, has been pro- 
vided for in the new budget of the board of education. 
The budget which covers the school year 1935-36, 


Double Tie. 
Lockers 










































Ce Rela (ahs 


MING 
in Every State 
ey ma 


The number of Lyon Steel Lockers in 
use gives convincing evidence of their 
quality and satisfactory performance. 
For 30 years schools have been reorder- 
ing them. This can only mean that Lyon 
leadership has been maintained. Con- 
stant contact with the needs of the field 
has made this possible. 

Today this well developed line in- 
cludes every type of locker needed for 
elementary, high schools and junior 
highs—box lockers, parts lockers, shoe 
lockers, basket racks, storage shelving 
and wardrobe cabinets. Write for Cat- 
alog 233-A. 

SEE LYON EXHIBIT, ATLANTIC CITY 


Single Tier 
Locker 





represents an increase of $878,084 over the year 1934- 
35. The total proposed for the new year is $9,772,649. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. Teachers and other school 
employees have been assured of a refund of at least 
20 per cent of the salary cut. The board recently set 
up a special fund from delinquent taxes prior to 
1933-34. 

4 Rock Island, Ill, Under a new rule of the school 
board, all teachers who will reach the age of 68 on 
July 1, 1935, will be retired. It was estimated that six 
or seven teachers would be affected by the rule. 

¢ Clinton, Mass. All employees of the school board 
have been voted a 20 per cent increase in salary for 
the next school year. 

¢ Supt. P. H. Campbell, of Boston, Mass., has es- 
timated that it will take twenty years to give employ- 
ment to candidates for teaching positions in the city 
schools. In this connection, Supt. H. L. Belisle, of Fall 
River, recently warned high-school seniors against pur- 
suing a course in the normal school with a view of 
seeking employment, because of the long waiting list 
of candidates. 

4 Springfield, Mass. The school board has voted to 
follow a policy of employing only local residents as 
teachers. A candidate from Holyoke was rejected by 
the board despite the fact that she had been recom- 
mended for appointment by the superintendent. 

4 The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has dismissed 
a petition brought by Miss Mary R. Comley, of 
Amesbury, against the Waltham school board, ask- 
ing for a writ of mandamus to compel them to re- 
instate her as a teacher in the schools. Miss Comley, 
who was a teacher of art, lost her position last June 
when she was notified that her position had been dis 
continued in the interest of economy. 

# Kenosha, Wis. All teachers and school employees 
have received a 15 per cent increase in pay for the 
year 1935. The payment is a partial restoration of the 
23 per cent salary cut and will be made monthly in 
baby bonds. 

4 Summersville, W. Va. The board of education of 
Nicholas County has adopted a new policy, calling 
for the employment of teachers with the highest cer- 
tificate, and the elimination of second-grade teachers. 
A testing program is being carried out in the country 
under the direction of the county superintendent and 
his assistant. The work is being conducted in the 
seventh and eighth grades and has created interest 
among the students and teachers. A new county plan 
of work is being conducted through which pupils will 
be guided more definitely than in the past. 














DeVry Theatre Sound Projector 






and Student 
School Films. 
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THE DEVRY LINE IS COMPLETE! 


There is a Definite Place for one or all of three different types of movie equipment in the modern 


school. DeVry is the only concern that manufactures all types—each a leader in its respective class. 


DeVry Portable 35mm Sound on Film Unit 


Send for Free Literature : “Raising School Funds with DeVry Talkies’ — Summer Work for Teachers 
s — DeVry Summer School of Visual Education — DeVry N 


SOUND AND SILENT—16 or 35mm — LARGEST AUDITORIUM 
OR SMALLEST CLASSROOM 
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DeVry 16mm Scurd cn Fi'm Unit 
(Silent Modei Easily Changed for Sound) 






Visit DeVry 
EA Booth G45 





1111 Center Street, Chicago 


HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC., pvept.p 












347 Madison Avenue, New York 





NEW DOCTRINE FOR MONROE 

(Concluded from Page 24) 

by innovations which have yet to become past 
realities. There are teachers, long in the service 
of the school, that conscientious group to whom 
sudden changes in policies and methods, no 
matter how badly needed, may seem but quick, 
intolerant, impatient criticism of their years of 
sincere effort. And there are the pupils them- 
selves, whose attitudes, ground into their fibers 
by years of formation, must be changed; whose 
ambitions must be fired; whose heads must be 
lifted up for a view of wider horizons, if they 
are to realize their latent possibilities. 

Every step of the way fraught with outreach- 
ing pitfalls. Happy is the man who recognizes 
the dangers as well as the needs of the situ- 
ation. Fortunate is he who can avoid that 
damning stigma, ‘“‘The new man says. . .” 

There they are: friends, good friends all — 
ii.the right word be said, the impulse given at 
the right time. Friends, yes; but friends easily 
lost, friends yet to be won. 

It seemed to Hamilton as he closed the door 
to his office and turned toward home, that 
Monroe was just a long series of challenges. 
Without a word he accepted this supreme 
challenge of making over the school; of chang- 
ing its spirit without breaking its spirit; of 
demonstrating his ability to beat off those 
already aligned against him without sacrificing 
the strength needed for the real task — the 
supreme challenge of giving himself to the job 
of working for the school, rather than working 
for himself. 

So, through streets yet unfamiliar, past 
people he did not .know but people who rec- 
ognized him already as the new superintendent, 
Mr. Hamilton went his way to face on the 
morrow the task which an everwidening circle 
in Monroe not only believed could not be done, 
but was determined should not be done. 


(To be continued in March) 





THE “FORGOTTEN MEN” OF THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 30) 
tion is “the consciousness of having helped as fully 
as possible in training young men and women for 
the part which they are to play in American state 
and national life, and for that large part which 
America is to play in the affairs of the world.” 

In the day of final judgment when St. Peter 
studies the records, I am certain he will admit all 
of these valued public-school servants into heaven 
on an equal footing with teachers, for while they 
themselves do not teach they make the way easy 
for those who do. 


berronal News ok. 
fchool Otticials 


@ Mr. H. D. Cuttin, of Concord, Mass., has been elected 

superintendent of schools at Marion, to succeed C. R. Thibadeau. 
@ Mr. J. E. Suepp has been elected superintendent of schools 
at McCook, Nebr., to succeed J. C. Mitchell. 

@ The Ohio Supreme Court recently issued a writ of manda- 
mus, compelling the Springfield board of education to reinstate 
FRANK M. SHELTON as superintendent. Mr. Shelton. who was 
employed by the board for a three-year period beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, was dismissed in June, 1934. He applied to the 
court for a writ compelling the board to reinstate him in his 
position. 

@ Dr. Wittiam D. McLaucutitn, 88. a well-known southern 
educator, died in a hospital in Birmingham, Ala., on December 
25. following a brief illness. Dr. McLaughlin was connected 
with Cumberland University for 42 years and was known for his 
Greek-literature translations. 

@ Mr. L. A. VAN Dyke, formerly principal of the high school 
at Monroe City, Mo., has been elected superintendent to suc- 
ceed L. W. King, who has become State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

@ Mr. Nicworas GUNDERSON, superintendent of schools at 
Srarta. Wis., has announced his resignation, to take effect at 
the close of the school year in June. 

@ Dr. Levi L. Spracue, president of Wyoming Seminary, and 
kelieved to be the oldest secondary-school administrator in the 
United States in years of service, celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday anniversary on December 23. He became principal of 
the LeRaysville Academy at the age of 20 and was made prin- 
cipal of Wyoming Seminary in 1882. 

@ Mr. E. C. Wane, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Bluefield, W. Va., has been appointed president of Bluefield 
College. 

@ Mr. C. W. Owen, formerly Professor of Education in Blue- 
field College, Bluefield, W. Va., has been named dean. 

@ Mr. FRANK FiscuHer, formerly a member of the high-school 
faculty has been elected superintendent of schools at Circle- 
ville. Ohio, to succeed the late E. L. Daley. 

@ Mr. McRea Parker has been re-elected as director of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, schools, for a period of two years. 





@ Mr. W. C. McCirinpon has been appointed Supervisor of 
Instruction for the Acadia Parish Schools at Crowley, La. 

@ Mr. O. F. Patterson, of Shelbyville, Ill., has accepted the 
position of Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
@ Mr. Ernest ILer, superintendent of the Palatine Township 
High School at Palatine, Ill., died recently in a hospital at 
Aurora. He was a former superintendent of schoo’s at Antigo, 
Wis., and Downers Grove, IIl. 

@ Supt. E. J. Russet, of Pittsfield, Mass., has been given 
an increase in salary for the next school year. 

@ Mr. L. J. RuNpDLETT, superintendent of schoo!s at Concord, 
N. H., died recently. 

@ Dr. Myron Tracy Scupper, educator and former professor 
of education at Rutgers University, died of pneumonia at the 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, New York City. Dr. Scudder was a 
graduate of Adelphi Academy and Rutgers University and held 
degrees from Rutgers University and Clark University. He had 
held positions in various educational institutions and for 23 
years was president of the Scudder School for Girls. 

@ Mr. Wittarp E. Givens, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Oakland, Calif., on January 2, took over the duties of 
Secretary of the National Education Association at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Givens has served with outstanding distinction as 
a teacher, principal, superintendent, and school executive and 
his ability, personality, and broad experience will permit him 
to render useful and efficient service as an executive of the 
National Education Association. 

@ Mr. Ira S. Brinser, formerly head of the Newark, Del., 
schools, has become supervising principal of the Nether Prov- 
idence township schoo!s in Delaware County, Wallingford, Pa. 

@ Georce T. Warts, formerly secretary of the board of edu- 
cation at Rome, Ga., has been elected chairman of the board. 
Mr. AuBrEY MATTHEWS was elected secretary. 

@ Dr. CHartes E. Mackay has been elected president of the 
school board at Boston, Mass. The membership of the board 
for the year 1935 is the same as that for the year 1934, and 
consists of Mr. JosepH Hurry, Dr. JosEpH V. Lyons, Dr. 
Mackay, Mr. Frepertck R. SULLIVAN, and Mr. M. J. Tostn. 

@ Mr. Frank A. Pace has resigned as a member of the school 
board of Providence, R. I., in order to take a position on the 
administrative staff of the schools as director of business affairs. 
The appointment of Mr. Page to the administrative staff under 
Supt. A. J. Stoddard has been made in accordance with plans 
of reorganization which will be proposed by the school board 
from time to time during the next three years. As a result of 
the new plan, a considerable saving will be made in the cost 
of the administrative department. 

@ Mr. Mento J. Bacco has been elected a member of the 
school board at Iron Mountain, Mich. 

@ Mr. WerNER AxeEL, formerly a member of the board of 
education of Muscatine, Iowa, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds. Mr. Axel will serve as super- 
intendent of the school buildings and janitors, and will have 
direct charge of all physical property, including janitorial and 
school-building supplies. 

@ At the annual school election held in Tucson, Ariz., Hon. 
F. W. Fickett was elected a member of the school board for a 
term of three years. Mr. Fickett succeeds P. M. Clark, who 
served as a member for nearly four years. 

@ Cuartes T. BONNEY, a member of the school board of New 
Bedford, Mass., died recently. Mr. Bonney had been a member 
of the board for six years. 
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SAFE, 
ECONOMICAL 
and PRACTICAL 


Adequate provision for the safety of children 
at play is a problem which must be faced by 
every school board. A Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence, neat, sturdy and long-lasting, is 
the most practicable and economical solu- 
tion. Made of heavy gauge copper-bearing 
steel wire, heavily zinc-coated after weav- 
ing, and erected on a rigid steel framework 
of heavily zinc-coated members, Pittsburgh 
Fence will give years of service with a mini- 
mum of care...A representative of the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. will gladly give you an 
estimate on the cost of fencing your school- 
yards and playgrounds. ; 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


751 Union Trust Building « Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FREE 
A NEW 


LOUDEN 


A brand new 1935 Louden Book of playground, gym, beach and pool 
equipment is just off the press. It gives interesting information and valu- 
able suggestions on Louden Equipment . . . one of the most complete, 
safest, most dependable lines ever offered by the playground equipment 
industry. It should pay you to give careful consideration to the many 
superior advantages . . many exclusive features of Louden Equipment before 
you buy. The popular new Fold-A-Way Basketball Backstop (above) 
and 1-piece Douglas Fir Diving Board (below) are outstanding leaders of 
this better line. Write for a copy of the new free book today. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J.E.PORTER CORPORATION (ieseeetamey 


135 Broadway «» Ottawa, Illinois 


EQUIPMENT 
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Shelving Ea a LT 


LYON 


STORAGE and BOOK 


SHELVING 


Schools familiar with Lyon Lockers should 
also note that other storage equipment is 
available under the same name and 
reputation. Steel shelving manufactured 
for several industries is equally well adapted 
to school use. Regular production on a 
full range of shelving units gives constant 
manufacturing volume. This offers to 
schools an econenical basis for purchase. 
Lyon Book Write for estimates on your requirements. 
Shelving SEE LYON EXHIBIT, Atlantic City—B-35-37 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 
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See How the 


GYMSTAND 


Operates... 
BOOTH A-8 


N.E. A. CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY 
February 23-28 


« « »» 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Mass Seating Equipment 


WAYNE, PENNA 
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School Architects Directory 





BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 


WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


730-14th Street DENVER, COLO. 








JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street Marquette. 
Chicago, Illinois Michigan | 





CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. 
State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 





J. FREDERICK COOK 


Architect 


15 Clinton Street 
Newark, N. J. 





WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Appraisals of School and College Buildings 
2100 OLDS TOWER BLDG., LANSING, MICHIGAN 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Ralph C. Llewellyn M. W. S. E. and A. 1. A. 





MCGUIRE & SHOOK 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


Elizabeth, 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


I_ make a Specialt 
Illinois, Iowa, and 


QUINCY, ILL. 


109 N. 8th Street 


of Designing School Buildings in 
issouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


ROBERT R. GRAHAM 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. 
Member—N. Y. Chapter American Institute of Archts. 
Complete Architectural Service on School Bldgs. 


—Consultations— 


25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. 


GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 





WALTER C. SHARP, ARCHITECT 


Member, American Institute of Architects 


Construction Building, Dallas, Tex. 





Architects 


N. S. SPENCER & SON 
2330 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago 
Specialize in Educational Buildings 





STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


267 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 





Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E, O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 
HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 





PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCA. 


TION IN THE CO-ORDINATED 
PROGRAM 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


Under this form of organization, medical 
matters are given an educational interpretation, 


and educational procedures are made to con- 
form to hygienic standards. Here, the physical 
and health education are not considered to be 
“special subjects” apart from the general cur- 
riculum, but are an important part of it, and 
a most effective influence in the integration of 
the school. 
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Summary 


To meet the standards of modern education 
the principle of co-ordination must be applied 
to the educational program. 

Physical education and health education have 
many common aims. Each is necessary to the 
successful accomplishment of the other. Physi- 
cal education provides the laboratory wherein 
are put into operation the principles of health 
education. 

The co-ordinated program operates not only 
through the curricula but also in maintaining 
standards of sanitation and hygiene of build- 
ings and plants. 

Without the co-ordinated program the work 
of the physical educator is hampered, and the 
problem of dealing with pupils on an individual 
basis made difficult of solution. 

The co-ordinated program is the administra- 
tive method of putting into practice the prin- 
ciple of the whole school for the whole child. 


CHOOSING AMONG THE THREE 
TYPES OF SIX-YEAR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from Page 18) 
most as great as that of the conventional schools 
which they strongly resemble. ‘Two-four plan 
schools in general are hardly more comprehensively 
organized than conventional schools, and attain a 
desirable standard for consistency of organization 

only slightly more often. 


Summary 


In 1929-30 over half of the reorganized high 
schools for white pupils in the United States 
were six-year high schools. There were then 
1,446 undivided six-year high schools, 936 jun- 
ior-senior high schools of the 3-3 type, and 637 
junior-senior high schools of the 2—4 type. The 
undivided six-year high school has enjoyed al- 
most unprecedented growth in numbers of 
schools in recent years, and now holds first 
rank among all reorganized high schools. Each 
of the three types of six-year high schools 
covers all size groups from schools with small 
enrollments to schools with large enrollments. 
A larger percentage of undivided high schools 
than of either of the other two types of six-year 
high schools is found in school systems enroll- 
ing fewer than 100 and fewer than 200 high- 
school pupils. A larger percentage of junior- 
senior high schools of the 2—4 type than of the 
3-3 type is found in school systems enrolling 
fewer than 100 and fewer than 200 high-school 
pupils. Approximately 75 per cent of the un- 
divided six-year high schools are found in com- 
munities of fewer than 2,500. population, and 
approximately 90 per cent of the junior-senior 
high schools are found in communities of fewer 
than 10,000 population. On the bases of com- 
prehensiveness and consistency of organization, 
the undivided six-year high school and the jun- 
ior-senior high school of the 3-3 type rank 
similarly, but each outranks the junior-senior 
high school of the 2—4 type, which tends to re- 
semble the conventional 8—4 organization to a 
considerable extent. 


PROHIBITED LEGISLATION RE- 
GARDING COMMON SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


utes, they may be amended by general statutes. 
It was so held in a district federal court: 

It is not and cannot be asserted that the legislature 
may not affect or modify special acts by general stat- 
utes; but this, it is said, requires special reference to 
them. .. . We are of opinion that the phrase “any 


_ Statute of this state” covers and includes all statutes 


of the commonwealth whether denominated general or 
special, public or private.” 


9. Criteria of Validity of Special Statutes. 
From a consideration of all these different 
topics and the court decisions pertaining to 
them certain criteria of the validity of special 


81Federal Trust Co. v. East Hartford Fire Dist., 283 F. 95 
(1922). 
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Replace 


Worn Out Shades with 
Draper SIGHT SAVING 


Shades 


Draper Adjustable School Room Shades keep the sun OUT 


but let the light IN. 


allows easy shade removal for cleaning. 


Address Dept. AA for details and samples of Dratex Fabric. 


Visit our exhibit, Booth F-30 
an the N. E. A. Convention at Atlantic City 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND Dept. AA 





PUBLICATIONS 
The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 1934-35 


By Henry G. Badger. Paper, 49 pages. Price, 5 cents. Bulletin 
No. 58, 1934, of the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D, C. 

This pamphlet constitutes a review of the economic and 
financial outlook among institutions of higher education for 
1934-35, as reported by the financial officers of those institu- 
tions. The data was obtained from questionnaires, replies to 
which were received from 946 institutions in the United States. 

The report shows that in the 443 schools for which data were 
available, a median decrease of 0.3 per cent is expected from 
1933-34 to 1934-35 in the total amount of receipts for educa- 
tional and general purposes and for capital outlay. The middle 
50 per cent of the schools expect to vary from a 6 per cent 
decrease to a 5.6 per cent increase. Data on current expendi- 
tures in 367 institutions indicate that the median change from 
1933-34 to 1934-35 is an increase of 0.8 per cent, with the 
middle 50 per cent of the schools ranging from a decrease of 
1.6 per cent to an increase of 6.8 per cent. A decrease of 30.3 
per cent in receipts and expenditures was indicated for the 499 
institutions during a five-year period. Similarly, a decrease of 
10.2 per cent is expected in educational and general expenditures, 
not including extension of capital outlay, over the five-year 
period. Of 334 schools reporting on a decrease in expenditures, 
211 anticipate a decrease, 120 an increase, and 3 no change 
or a change of less than 1 per cent. Eleven schools expect that 
their expenditures for educational and general purposes will not 
be more than one half of the 1929-30 level; 31 expect them to 
be at least 40 per cent greater than they were five years ago. 


Economies Through the Elimination of Very Small Schools 


By W. H. Gaumnitz. Paper, 54 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
Bulletin No. 3, 1934, issued by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The general policy of maintaining a school within easy walk- 
ing distance of every rural child, coupled with the widely pre- 
vailing small local district system, has resulted in the main- 
tenance of a large number of very small schools. 

This study takes up the problems of abandoning these small 
schools and of finding other means of educating children living 
in the districts affected. The author takes up the prevalence and 
cost of small schools, the growth in proportion of small schools, 
the extremely bad effects of smallness of schools on per-capita 
costs, and ways and means of eliminating the small schools. 
The study concludes with the statement that it is difficult in 
many places under present laws to escape the maintenance of 
very small schools no matter how expensive they may be. In 
some states, the laws specify that schools may be abandoned 
only when they have failed to maintain school for given periods 
of time. e 


Poems to Live By 


Book Four. Paper 24 pages. Prepared, edited, and published, 
by L. H. Petit, Superintendent of Schools, Chanute, Kans. 

A collection of inspirational poems taken from those issued 
monthly and placed in teachers’ pay envelopes. The book has 
been produced by the pupils of the Chanute Trade School. The 
collection represents modern verse ‘‘to live by.’ 


Public School Finance in Iowa 


Prepared by R. C. Williams, director of research. Paper, 56 
pages. Issued by the Department of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

No program for rehabilitating the method of school support 
can be set up until we are aware of the types of costs and 
the relation of certain types of costs to the entire expenditure. 


The patented Draper pulley bracket 
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Drawing & Blue 
Print Cabinet 


INDIANA 


The present survey was undertaken, at the request of tue 
lowa legislature and sought to solve the problem of school costs 
and school support. The findings indicated that approximately 
45 per cent of all school taxes in Iowa are obtained from direct 
property taxes. Nearly one fourth of the operating costs of 
schools in school townships and rural independent districts goes 
to other school corporations as tuition, and over one fifth of 
the operating cost of consolidated schools goes for transporta- 
tion of pupils. The per-pupil cost is highest in consolidated 
schools. The next most expensive are the districts maintaining 
one-teacher elementary schools. Iowa has a slightly higher per- 
capita cost than the average for the United States, and about 
midway between costs of surrounding states. A smaller per cent 
of the current expense money goes for instructional purposes, 
and the average annual salary of teachers is lower than that of 
the United States or of any neighbor state. 


The Gasoline Tax in the United States in 1934 

By Finla G. Crawford. Paper, 46 pages. Bulletin No. 44, 
1934, of the Public Administrative Service, Chicago, III. 

In this pamphlet, the author presents the arguments for re- 
stricting the gasoline tax to the purposes which gained for it 
widespread acceptance. 


You and Machines 

By William F. Ogburn. Paper, 55 pages. Issued by the 
American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

This pamphlet presents simply, but authoritatively the changes 
brought about in our social and economic life through the in- 
troduction of machine processes. 


School Finance Systems 

Paper, 19 pages. Price, five cents per page. Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

School finance systems are in a state of rapid change and 
development and the difficult years between 1930 and 1935 
have thrown into clear relief certain problems of school finance 
long recognized but never adequately met. The material con- 
tained in this pamphlet covers the school revenue and apportion- 
ment systems of ten states through June, 1934, and revisions 
of pages for individual states will be published from time to 
time as needed. A complete series covering 48 states will be 
available upon the payment of $2. 


Annual School Report of Tacoma, Washington 

Compiled by Mr. E. L. Breckner, Superintendent of Schools, 
for the year ending June 30, 1934. 

The report shows that there has been a decided gain in 
average daily attendance in intermediate and high schools, 
while the elementary schools show a loss of 398, the gain in 
high schools being 45 pupils, and in the intermediate grades 
167. The report also shows that the total cost per pupil was 
$74.03, a reduction of $16.08, or 17.85 per cent below the 
high-water mark of $90.11 during the year 1927-28. The cost 
of instruction, it was shown, amounted to $59.05 per pupil 
and equalled 79.76 per cent of the total expense of operation 
and maintenance. The comparative figures for 1932-33 were 
$58.82 per pupil, and 79.85 per cent of the total. 


A Tabular Summary of State Laws Relating to Public Aid 
to Children in Their Own Homes, for January 1, 1935 
Paper, 39 pages. Price, 10 cents. Chart No. 3, 1934, Children’s 

Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Desk-hi Supply 
Cabinets 





Steel Work Bench 
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Dozens of Ways to 
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For example, the shelving at 
the right is a typical applica- 
tion of Lyon Steel Shelving, 
regularly made for industrial 
plants and institutions. The 
problem was to hold all the 
drawing boards of a single 
class in minimum space. 
This was worked out by the 





Lyon representative in co- 
operation with Madison Jun- 
ior High School, Rochester, 
N.Y. Call in the Lyon repre- 
sentative, or write us your 


requirement. 
SEE LYON EXHIBIT 
ATLANTIC CITY — B 35-37 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED, Aurora, Illinois 


A study of the state laws, showing the conditions under which 
state aid may be given, the amount and kind of administration, 
source and distribution of funds, supervision of family, maxi- 
mum monthly allowance, economic and home conditions, agency 
performing the administering, and persons to whom aid may 


be given. 
PERSONAL NEWS 


@ Mr. Ropert Crark, of Warrensburg, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Carrolton. 

@wW. A. Watts, of Kent, Ohio, has been appointed State 
Director of Public Welfare. 

@ Cuartes M. Rocers has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Amarillo, Tex., to succeed W. A. McIntosh. 

@ Mr. Joun Lunn, of Newton, Mass., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Hamden, Conn. Mr. Lund holds degrees 
given by Clark and Columbia Universities, and has completed 
his residence requirements for the Ph.D. degree at New York 
University. He has served as superintendent of schools in a 
number of towns and cities in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and was an instructor in the Bridgeport Central High School 
from 1917 to 1918. He had been superintendent of schools at 
Newton for the past two years. 

@ Mr. F. W. Owen has been re-elected as president of the 
board of education at Utica, N. Y. 

@ Mr. L. H. Norton has been elected president of the school 
board of Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed Alfred A. Benesch. 

@ Mrs. Evita McC.ure Patterson has been elected president 
of the board of education of Dayton, Ohio. 

@ Mr. Tuomas E. Hecarty has been elected chairman of the 
school board of Somerville, Mass. Mr. JouHn P. Cram was 
elected vice-president. 

@ Dr. W. M. Rincsporrr, Mr. H. B. Ham, and Mr. DANA 
PERDUE are the new members on the school board at Elba, Ala. 

@ The school board of Everett, Mass., has reorganized, with 
the election of Daniret J. JAMESON as president, and G. F. 
BRAUN, vice-president. 

@ A reorganization of the staff of district superintendents of 
New York City went into effect on February 1. New assign- 
ments to the work comprise Mr. Joun J. Lortus, Mr. Joun K. 
BoLten, Mr. BENJAMIN GREENBERG, and Mr. R. A. VANCE, 
who have been assigned to the elementary-school division. 
Twenty-two superintendents remain in the fieldwork, as com- 
pared with 27 in former years. Only four field supervisors - 
Mr. A. J. Puciiese, Mr. Hazen CHATFIELD, Miss LUCILLE 
Nicoz, and Mr. Frank HANKINSON — retain their old assign- 
ments without change. In the junior- and senior-high-school di- 
visions, four assignments remain unchanged. 

@ Mr. Cuartes M. Rocers has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Amarillo, Tex. Mr. Joun F, Meap has been 
elected head of the College of Amarillo. 

@ The board of education of Ashland, Ky., has adopted reso- 
lutions commending the services of Mr. Donato H. Putnam 
as a member of the board for the past eight years. Mr. Putnam 
retired with the expiration of his term of office on December 
31, 1934. 

@ Mr. Dewey Jones has been elected business manager of the 
board of education at Caspar, Wyo. Mr. Jones succeeds W. H. 
Anderson, who resigned a year ago. 

@ Mrs. Hersert H. Hammonp has been elected president of 
the board of education at Malden, Mass. 
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PREVENT SLIPPING 
ACCIDENTS 


on Stairs and Other Walkways 
° Feralun ° Bronzalun 
*® Alamalun ° Niealun 
Abrasive Metal Treads 


For New and Worn Steps 
Abrasive Metal Treads Are Fireproof 
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KEEPING BOUNDING YOUTH 
SAFELY “within bounds’”’ 





Stewart Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences guide school children into the 
lines of safety—they eliminate thoughtless dashes into heavy traffic lanes— 
they keep bounding youth safely within bounds—they provide a great need 
for every school. 

Stewart Fences have offered such protection for 49 years—write for the 
address of your local Stewart Representative—he’ll gladly offer helpful 
suggestions. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY, Inc. 
117 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 






Durability Proven in Severest Service 
Originators and Developers for 23 Years 












Illustrated Leaflets and Samples on Request 


American Abrasive Metals Co. 


Irvington, New Jersey 
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Major Products 
Areafloods—Floodlights 


Stage Lighting 








for Schools - Border ights—Dimmers 


MAJOR Stage lighting 
equipment is made in 
units all factory wired 
thereby saving greatly 
in installation cost. Our 
engineer will gladly 
give you estimates. 


‘olnatiine Lens Equip. 
Cove Reflector T:oughs 
Disappea ing Foo:ligh‘s 
Lighting Control Systems 
soem Lights 
a, Floor Pocke's 
Sockets 


Spotiights—Oilivettes 
Switchboa-ds 
Window Lighting Equip. 


Write for Catalog 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 


Write 






Twin City Scenic Company 


1126 Chimes Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


2819 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


25 Henry St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


District engineers and offices in all large cities 
4605 Fullerton Avenue CHICAGO 
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School Feeding 
Equipment 


Hundreds of Schools and 
Colleges are Satisfied — 










— yes, ... satisfied owners of Kitchens and Cafeterias, com- 
pletely or partially equipped by us. Our prices are right, 
our equipment good, our experience long and varied. We 
solicit inquiries... and especially from careful buyers. 


| _S.BLICIKMAN, /ac 






CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 
ey Indoors rey rT 


Grandstands or Bleachers — of steel or 
wood—can be used in the “gym” or 
on the playing field. Safe—easily hand- 


led— economical. 












\, ARTISTS ENGRAVERS 


B18 W. WINNEBAGO 


NGRAVING co 


MILWAUKEE 


oon WN 


Also — Circle A School Wardrobes, 
Folding Partitions, Rolling Partitions, Sec- 
tional Partitions, Sectional School Build- 
ings. Write for detailed information. 


NEWCASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


625 South 25th Street 7 





Newcastle, Indiana 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Wood Conversion Company 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 78) 


ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Co., The 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Western Electric Company 
BENCH SANDERS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARD FINISH 
Carbon Solvents Laboratories 
BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
BLACKBOARDS—M ANU FACTURED 
Rowles Co, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield M*g. Co. 
BLEACHERS 
Cannon Stadium & Seating Co. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Universal Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BOOK BINDERS’ CLOTH BOARD 
Binders Board Manufacturers’ Association 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Wood Conversion Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Weber Costel'o Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
CAPS and GOWNS 
Willsie Co., Paul A. 
CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Roval Metal Mfg. Co. 
CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 


‘CHARTS 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 

CLAY-MODELING 
American Crayon Co.. The 

CLEANING SUPPLIES 
An-our Co., The 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Ho'tzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Stromberg Electric Co. 

CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co.. The 

inney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co. 

CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 

DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 

DESK SANDING MACHINES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 

DIPLOMAS 
Welch M°e. Co., W. M. 

DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Ford Company, The J. B. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

DISINFECTANTS 
An-our Co., The 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 


DOOR CLOSERS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Kewaunee — Company 
Kimball Co., 

Peterson & on. Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Dick Co., A. B. 

Ditto, Inc. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Engraving Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 
EXIDE BATTERIES 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Company 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Heywood- Wakefield Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E. L. 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Masonite Corp. 
FLOOR POLISHING, WAXING, AND 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
FLOOR SANDERS 
American Floor Surfacing Mach‘ne Co. 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Lincoin-Schlueter Floor Mach. Co. 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Masonite Corp. 
Norton Company 
Tile Tex Company, The 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & COMPOUNDS 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Palmer Products, Inc., The 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company 
Rastetter & Sons Co., Louis 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
FURNITURE—CLASSROOM 
American Seating Company 
Columbia School Furn‘ture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Company, The 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Co. 
GRANDSTANDS 
Cannon Stadium & Seating Co. 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corporation, J. E. 
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Directory of Equipment and Supplies 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E. L. 

Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn. 

HEATING & VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Nelson Corporation, Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

HEAT REGULATOR 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 

INKS 
American Crayon Co., The 

INK REMOVERS 
An-our Co., The 

INKWELLS 
Babb & Co., Inc., Edward 
Sengbusch "Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 

INSULATION (HEAT) 

Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Wood Conversion Company 

JANITOR’S SUPPLIES 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Bl.ckman, Inc., S. 

LABORATORY APPARATUS 
Holtzer-Cabot hlectric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columb a School F irnit :re Uo. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company, The J. B. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Major Equipment Co. 

LIGHTING—EMERGENCY 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

LIQUID SOAP 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

LOCKS—KEY LESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

MAPS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Weber Costello Co. 

MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A. 
Holmes Projector Co. 

PASTE 
American Crayon Co., The 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PENS 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 

PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 

PIPE—WROUGHT IRON 
Reading Iron Company 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
Chicago Gymnis.um Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Porter Corporation, J. E. 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Crane Company 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

POINTERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

POLISHING & WAXING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 
Wayne Iron Works 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 

PRINT SHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Co. 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Company 

PROJECTION MACHINES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A. 
Holmes Projector Co. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Western Electric Company 


PUBLISHERS 
Allyn and Bacon 
Gregg Pub ishing Co. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Macmillan Co., The 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 
World Book Co. 


RADIATORS 
Crane Company 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kc waunee Mfg. Co. 

Standard Elec. Time Co., The 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 

SCISSORS 
Acme Shear Company, The 

SHOWERS 
Powers Regulator Company 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot E ectric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Stromberg Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co. 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 

SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
Wood Conversion Company 

SOUND PICTURES 
DeVry, Inc., Herman A. 

Holmes Projector Company 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Beck Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Co. 

STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 

STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 

STEEL CABINETS 
Berzer Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

STEEL SHELVING 
Berger Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Company 

SURFACING MACHINES 
Amer‘can Floor Surfacing Machine Co. 

TABLES 
Kewaunée Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
Western Electric Company 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Powers Regulator Company 

TYPEWRITERS 
L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 

VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine ee 
Sturtevant Co., B. 

VALVES—FITTINGS — 

Crane Company 

VARNISHES 
Huntington Laboratories 

VENTILATORS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Knowles Mushroom Vent. Co. 
Nelson Co.. The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co.. R. F: 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Columbia School F 'rn‘ture Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Newcastle Products, Inc. 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 
Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WATER COLORS 
American Cravon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 

WINDOW FIXTURES 
White Pine Sash Co. 

WINDOW GUARDS 
Cvelone Fence Co 

WINDOW SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 

raper Shade Co., Luther O. 

WINDO WS—ADJUSTABLE 
White Pine Sash Co. 

WIRE GUARDS 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Stewart Iron Works Co., The 











The Situation 

Some of the recent literature of the N.E.A. Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Education has appar- 
ently failed to impress school-board officials in the 
more conservative communities. At a recent conven- 
tion of school boards, a board member reported to 
have said that the literature reminded him of a 
business man who was hiring a bookkeeper. 

“Of course you understand double entry?” the 
man said. 

“Certainly,” answered the bookkeeper. “At my last 
job I kept the books triple entry —one set for the 
boss, showing the real profit; a second set for the 
stockholders, showing no profit; and a third set for 
the income-tax collector, showing a loss.” 


Next! 
Teacher: “Make me a sentence with ‘egg.’ ” 
Pupil: “I had cake for tea.” 
Teacher: “Where is the ‘egg’ in that?” 
Pupil: “In the cake.”—Schweizer IIlustrierte. 


A Real Clean-Up 


Dumb Dora: “I don’t see how football players 
ever get clean.” 
Dumb Cora: “Silly! What do you suppose the 


scrub teams are for?” — Annapolis Log. 


HEART’S-EASE 
Jeannie S. Hanna 


Once upon a noonday dreary, while I pondered weak and weary 
Over many quaintly written papers from a childish store; 
As 1 nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came atapping 
a some one gently rapping — rapping at my schoolroom 
oor. 
- = some visitor,’’ I muttered, ‘tapping at my schoolroom 
loor.”’ 
Then a light step, nothing more. 


Wearily my task resuming, task so gravely o’er me looming, 
Steadily I marked and graded, averaged. and fretted sore 
Lest some task go unrewarded, some hard lesson here recorded 
Be o’er-looked in an unguarded moment which I would 
deplore . . . 
Which some hurt, 
deplore... 

Merely that and nothing more! 


indignant parent would compel me to 


When, again, there came a rapping as of baby hand’s soft 
tapping 
As of baby’s hand who sought admittance 
schoolroom door. 
I was sweetly, gently sleeping. So she entered softly creep- 


through that 


WE + 6 s 
(Thinking I perhaps was weeping,) creeping through the 
yielding door 
She discovered I was sleeping. Then she passed from out the 
Gr «.4 
Brought her gift and nothing more. 


Suddenly a perfume stealing through my senses, roused the 
feeling 


Of a fragrant presence near me —one that I had loved of 


yore. 
In their beauty there before me, breathing their sweet incense 
o'er me, 
With their pansy-faces beaming with the message that they 
bore. 
Lay sweet heart’s-ease. 
that they bore. 3 
Ease to my heart aching sore. 


Heart’s-ease truly was the message 


O, ye little women teaching, with your hands and hearts out- 
reaching 
To the helpless little children gathered daily round your door, 
Be not weary in well-doing. Let the bitterness accruing 
From the thankless task, renewing with each weary duty o’er, 
Vanish ’neath the soft caressing baby hands which come 
once more 
Bringing heart’s-ease to your door. 





“Do you like school, Tommy ?” 
“Golly, missus! If it wasn’t for school we wouldn't 
get any ’olidays.””—Sydney Bulletin. 
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TRADE NEWS 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Company  Reorganizes. 
The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has reorganized, with the election 
of Mr. H. W. Sweatt as president, and Mr. M. C. 
Honeywell .as chairman of the executive committee. 
Mr. Sweatt, who has been identified with the firm 
for more than twenty years in various capacities, was 
formerly vice-president and general manager of the 
company. 

In addition to Mr. Sweatt and Mr. Honeywell, the 
other officers of the company are: W. R. Sweatt, 
chairman of the board; C. B. Sweatt, vice-president 
in charge of sales; W. L. Huff, vice-president and 
treasurer; and C. C. Buckland, secretary. 

The recent consolidation of the firm with The 
Brown Instrument Company of Philadelphia has pro- 
vided additional opportunities in the field of auto- 
matic heating and air conditioning. All indications 
point to an upward trend in the business in this field 
during the year 1935. 


TRADE PRODUCTS 

Dick Mimeograph Stencils. The A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIll., has just 
announced a new service for schools in the form of 
ready-prepared mimeograph stencils. 

The new mimeograph stencils are intended for the 
production of outline maps, for seat-work material, 
and for poster making in athletic events. A single 
prepared mimeograph stencil will produce thousands 
of outline maps, which are clean-cut, clear, and ac- 
curate. A useful and varied assortment is available. 
The firm has other material in the process of prepara- 
tion which will be available shortly. Complete infor- 
mation will be sent to any school official upon re- 
quest. : 


New Standards for Binders’ Board. The strongest 
book reinforcement and the most lasting cloth are 
valueless in the binding of schoolbooks, unless the 
frame or skeleton of the book —the board to which 
these materials are attached —is made of a strong, 
tough material. 

Schoolmen recognize this fact, and those communi- 
ties which have investigated have unanimously de- 
manded binders’ board as the only material which 
fully meets the test of durability. Due to its density, 
bursting strength, flexural qualities, and resistance to 
atmospheric changes, this material more than any 
other type of board can resist the unusual wear which 
textbooks and reference works receive in schools. 

Since October 1, 1934, the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards has adopted a new specification for bookbinders’ 
board and has authorized manufacturers who comply 
with these specifications to stamp their products with 
a guarantee label. 

Full details of the standards have been made avail- 
able for school authorities, especially for purchasing 
agents and superintendents. Inquiries may be addressed 
to C. L. Lloyd, Chanin Building, New York, N. Y. 


New Holmes Motion-Picture Projector. The 
Holmes Projector Company, 1812 Orchard St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently placed on the market a new 
model of its Holmes motion-picture projector. The 
machine has been designed especially for heavy-duty 
use in schools and institutions where persons entirelv 
unfamiliar with the care of machinery will make use 
of it. In order to insure satisfactory service, the 
Holmes projector has all moving gears and parts 
housed in an oil- and grease-tight chamber, the cover 
of which is sealed with the manufacturer’s seal. So 
long as the mechanism is not tampered with, it will 
operate noiselessly and will always be lubricated. 
The chamber is filled with a quality of oil that will 
make it unnecessary to change the lubricant more 
than once in two or three years. 

The Holmes projector can be purchased on a part- 
payment basis, which makes it of special interest to 
small school systems. 


Westinghouse Simplifies Illumination Tests. The 
Westinghouse Lamp Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has developed a simple device for determining light- 
ing intensities. It is known as the Westinghouse Light- 
o-Graph and consists of a piece of extremely sensitive 
photographic paper enclosed in a lightproof envelope. 
The envelope is colored to a definite shade and has 
apertures through which the paper is exposed to light. 


New Film-Saving Reel. The Herman A. DeVry 
Company, Chicago, IIl., has announced a new 16-mm. 
motion picture reel, which is intended to prevent the 
bending or twisting of metal reels. The new reel has 
a 1200- and 1600-foot capacity, is made of spring steel, 
and has spokes riveted to the rims but which slide 
freely under steel bands at the hub, and which allow 
for expansion under strain no matter how bent the 
spring becomes. The new 16-mm. reel is equipped with 
a device for automatic threading. A new 35-mm. reel 
is being manufactured along the same line. 

Complete information is available to any school 
official upon request. 
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FREE SAMPLE! 


Babb’s BAKELITE INKWELL No. 9 


Non-Corrosive Bakelite Top 
— practically unbreakable — 
OUTLASTS the old out-moded 
type of inkwell top, yet — 
COSTS NO MORE! 


Write today for a sample and 
see for yourself WHY more 
and more school executives 
are now saying “BAKELITE 
TOPS and nothing but, for our 
standard 2-thread inkwell glasses.” 


Edward E. Babb & Co., Inc. 
910 Commonwealth Ave, Est. 1885 








FOR BETTER STAGE ) — 
EQUIPMENT + 


BECK:‘STUDIOS 


CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


Equipment 


DRAPERIES - SCENERY - RIGGING 


76 YEARS OF SERVICE 


COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


TPrI 
ME SconicSiudios 


TRADE MARK 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


DUDFIELD?’S Daustless Crayon 
Trough and Blackboard Trim 


A neat substantial metal trim for blackboards, with a chalk trough 
that takes care of the dust, and an eraser cleaner for cleaning erasers. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 16 W. Kansas Street 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


oan ead Fate AY 
SCQUME AVIVNKK eh | 
oT LTT Z 


FREE TEST SAMPLE has convinced hundreds of schools, of 
SLATEX efficiency and low cost. Write for yours today. 


Carton Solvents Labs. 965 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 








SITUATION WANTED 


MATRON or house mother in boarding school. 
enced organizer and practical nurse. 
Best references. 
York. 


Experi- 
Excellent education. 
Write E. L. Pratt, 220 West 42nd, New 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Est. 1855 CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prop. Est. 1855 
366 Fifth Avenue, between 34th and 35th Sts.. NEW YORK 
Branch 945 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Offices: 1836 Euclid Avenue., Cleveland, Ohio 
A Superior Agency for Superior People 
We Register Only Reliable Candidates 
Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


GRAMMAR IN 
MINIATURE 


By Fred G. Fox 


A remarkably clear and concise 
statement of the essential prin- 
ciples of grammar—splendid for 
review purposes for high school 
students. 


20 cents 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


New York Milwaukee Chicago 
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TRADE NEWS 


Medart Steel Wardrobes for Grade-School Class- 
rooms. The Fred Medart Manufacturing Company, 
Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo., announ- 
ces the end of a two-year test period of its newest 
product, the “Lockerobe,” which was first introduced 
in this column in the June, 1932, issue. The close of 
this exhaustive test period, which was in line with the 
conservative policy of the manufacturer, is marked by 
an extensive nation-wide campaign, designed to call 
attention to the decided advantages of the Lockerobe, 
and to several minor but important changes in the 
present model. 

The Lockerobe is an assembly of steel storage-com- 
partment units, specifically designed, and fabricated to 
provide a scientific means of storing grade-school 
pupils’ wraps in the classroom. Each unit provides 
storage space for as many as six pupils. One of the 
most popular of interior arrangements includes three 
vertical partitions in each unit, thus providing four 
sanitary, individual coat-storage compartments for 


four pupils. A more flexible distribution of space within 
a unit is made possible by the substitution of a coat 
rod, with four, five, or six sliding coat hooks. In both 
cases shelves are provided for books, hats, lunches, etc. 
Other interior arrangements are available. 





A TYPICAL LOCKEROBE UNIT 

A new and approved feature is the door-operating 
mechanism, which is concealed out of sight and out of 
reach of pupils. All left- and right-hand doors are 
opened and closed by operating one pair of left- and 
right-hand master-control doors located in the “master 
control unit” at the extreme right end of the assembly. 
Doors on as many as twelve units are controlled by 
this single pair of master control doors. An approved, 
patented safety device prevents doors, when fully 
opened, from closing simultaneously, thus avoiding any 
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THE LOCKEROBE DOOR-OPERATING MECHANISM 
IS FOOLPROOF AND BOY-PROOF 


possibility of a pupil having his hands pinched between 
doors. 

The Lockerobe may be used with any system of class- 
room ventilation. When recessed and in conjunction 
with a forced ventilation system (which includes an ex- 
haust duct in the recess) the base grille, which is re- 
movable for cleaning purposes, permits a large and con- 
stant flow of classroom air, to be drawn through the 
space beneath the Lockerobe and up between the back 
of the wardrobe and the wall. Interior ventilation is 
accomplished by louvres, perforated shelves, and backs. 
When not connected with a forced ventilation system, 
or when free standing, Lockerobe interiors are ven- 
tilated by louvres in the tops and bottoms of doors. 

Of particular and timely interest to school officials 
and architects is the fact that Lockerobes require a 
recess depth of only sixteen inches. A reduction in the 
wardrobe-recess depth in each classroom reflects in the 
cubic contents of a school, and consequently, in the 
cost of construction, pupil consumption, and general 
upkeep. 

Lockerobes are finished complete at the factory, are 
quickly assembled, and easily slipped into rough, un- 
finished recesses. A new complete Lockerobe Catalog, 
No. LR-23 may be had by writing direct to the manu- 
facturer in St. Louis, Missouri. 


Bausch-Lomb Equipment for Dark-Field Micro- 
scopy. The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 16-page pamphlet, de- 
scribing and illustrating its equipment for dark-field 
microscopy. 
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The pamphlet has been prepared for the use of sci- 
entific workers who are confronted with problems in 
microscopy where the condenser equipment has not 
proved wholly satisfactory. The booklet offers a prac- 
tical discussion of dark-field optical systems and de- 
scribes the use of the Abbe Condenser, the Paraboloid 
condenser, the Cardioid condenser, the slit ultramicro- 
scope, and the convertible substage lamp. 


Webster’s New International Dictionary. G. & C. 
Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass., have issued 
a comprehensive circular on the features of the second 
edition of the Merriam-Webster Dictionary. The new 
dictionary is the tenth in the series of Webster dic- 
tionaries, extending through more than a century of 
continued leadership in dictionary publishing. 

This latest and greatest Webster dictionary is an 
epochal book. Every source of Merriam-Webster tra- 
dition has been utilized, every feature of the dic- 
tionary has been developed to new usefulness. The 
book establishes new and higher standards in size, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, etymology, definition, pic- 
torial illustration, and arrangement, of subject mat- 
ter. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 13-14. Washington State School Directors’ 
Association, at Olympia, Wash. Mr. L. D. Burris, 
secretary, Olympia, Wash. 

February 18. The National School Supply Associa- 
tion, at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Frank Bruce, secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

February 23-28. American Education Research As- 
sociation, at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. W. G. Carr, 
secretary, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 

February 23-28. Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. H. V. Church, secretary, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, II. 

February 23-28. Department of Superintendence, at 
Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. S. D. Shankland, secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

February 25-27, American Association of Technical 
High Schools and Institutes, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. Ralph Breiling, secretary, Technical High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 8-9. Junior High School Conference, at New 
York University, New York City. Miss Lillian O’Neill, 
secretary, School of Education, New York University. 

March 14-16. Public-School Business Officials of 
California, at San Diego. Mr. S. C. Joyner, secretary, 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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Efficient, 
Economical 
Dishwashing 
























° e Due consideration of the health of pupils and economy of opera- 
tion, quickly indicates that old-fashioned dishwashing methods and 
cleaning materials are not satisfactory. Dishwashing is not efficiently 
done unless dishes are free not only from food particles and grease, but 
also from films of unrinsed cleaning material in which bacteria breed. 
¢ Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner assures efficient, economical ma- 
chine dishwashing by definitely guaranteeing that you will secure— 

Cleaner dishes at lower costs. 

Sparkling glasses and silverware. 

Dishes free from stains. 

Aluminum free from discoloration. 

No scale formation in diubomenidene machine. 
o ® With no obligation to you, one of the Wyandotte representatives 
will be glad to demonstrate the remarkable efficiency and low cost of ma- 
chine dishwashing with Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner,—a product of the 


world’s largest manufacturers of specialized cleaning materials. 


ATLL LG 


Cherokee Cleaner 


The J. B. Ford Company, Wyandotte, Michigan 


His 
“Health- Insurance” 


is provided for in 


Crane Design 






[' IS an easy matter to choose the correct drinking foun- 
tains, closets, lavatories, showers, fittings and accessories 
for school buildings by specifying CRANE. 


How will you prevent back-siphonage in lavatories 
and closets? How will you insure pure, fresh water 
in supply lines? How will you prevent accidental or 
mischievous contamination of drinking fountains? 


CRANE PRODUCTS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS! 


Crane Lavatories * Crane Showers 
Crane Closets * Crane Sanitary Faucets 


Most school board members prefer to rely on Crane special- 
ized knowledge of plumbing and proper design for the necessary 
“health-insurance” that will protect pupils against danger. 


Leading medical authorities approve Crane-designed fixtures. Crane Vacuum Breaker Flushing Valves 
That is because the principle of protection in Crane sanitary Crane Bubblers and Drinking Fountains 
fixtures removes danger of back-siphonage. plus all fixtures, fittings and piping needed 


for any school building installation! 


You will approve of Crane sanitary designs so heartily that 
you will want their protection in your own home! 


Ilave your Crane plumbing 
contractor install Crane fix- 

ce tures for their safety, low cost 
and quality. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
UNSANITARY CLOSETS: 


LOWALL blowout wall closet with its concealed 
“DELTA Vacuum Breaker” flushing va ve. 


PROTECTION AGAINST DRINKING 
WATER CONTAMINATION: 


CORWITH fountain with its ““New Era” 
three stream angle bubbler above rim. 


xCRAN 


CRANE COoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, 





ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred ana Sixty Cities 











New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY. WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 


TWO BOOK SERIES 


1. Journeys Through Our World Today 
2. Our World Today 


FOUR BOOK SERIES 


1. Journeys Through Many Lands 
2. Journeys Through North America 


3. Our World Today—Europe and Europe 
Overseas 


4. Our World Today—Asia, Latin America, 
United States 


A new series promoting international understanding. 
Sets a new standard in maps, pictures, and interesting 
subject matter. 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS 





